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FORtWORD 


Tins BOOK contains the substance of the Kerr Lectures, delivered 
in Trinity College. Glasgow, in the spring of 1957. I should be 
sadly lacking in couftesy, if I did not begin by expressing my very 
'deep gratitude to the trustees of the Kerr Lectureship for appointing 
me to deliver these lectures, and to my colleagues on the staff 
of Trinity College for arranging time in which they might be 
delivered. 

In Greek Byways, in his essay on “ The Boy and the Theorist,” 
T. R. Glover caustically remarked: “ Probably most human beings 
would by now regard it as a truism, or even an axiom, that to be 
tedious it is only necessary to discuss education.” None the less 
it is ancient education which forms the subject of these lectures. 
The importance of suJi a study for the correct understanding of 
tln^Ncw Testament is certain beyond argument. Before we can 
understand the reaction of the Jewish and the Graeco-Roman world 
to that which Christianity brought to it, we must first understand 
what it brought to Christianity. So in these lectures there arc 
discussed the Jewish, the Spartan, the Athenian and the Roman 
ideals and methods of education. The very expansion of Christianity 
compelled the Church to come into constant contact with the 
pagan world and its culture, and so we go on to discuss the attitude 
of the Church to secular learning and education. And finally we 
discuss the place which the Church gave to the education of the 
child. In these lectures we are mainly concerned with the education 
of the child; to discuss higher education and university education 
in the ancient world would require another volume. 

The debts of this book are obvious. I have not tried to make 
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Foreword 

the bibliography complete, but have included in it only such books 
as I have used and consulted in detail. Anyone who tries to cover 
so wide a field must constantly be in deq^ tO’ the results of the 
labours of others. 

It is my hope that these lectures may do something to shed 
some light on one aspect — and that a most important aspect — of 
the life and thought of that world mto wliich Christianity first came. 

WiLUAM Barclay 

Trinity College, Glasgow 


to 



I. Education Among the Jews 

THE TRAINING OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
IN THE SERVICE OF GOD 


No NATION has ever set the chiici in the midst more deliberately 
than the Jews did. It would not be wrong to say that for the Jew 
tlic cliild was the most important person in the community. It 
was Rabbi Judah die Holy who uttered the famous saying: “ The 
world exists only by Ae breath of school children.” Another Rabbi 
Aought of God as saying: “ Dearer to me is the breath of school 
children than the savour of sacrifice.” One of the loveliest things 
of all is die Midrash on Exodus 25. 34. In that passage there is the 
description of the seven-branched golden candlestick in the Temple; 
every item on it is allegorised and given a homiletic expansion. 
Tlie verse runs: “ And in die candlestick shall be four bowls nude 
like unto almonds, with their knops and their flowers.” Then 
conies the interpretation — “ the flowers — ^these are the children who 
learn in school.” ^ The Jew was sure that of all people die child 
was dearest to God. 

"'^ith such an ideal it is obvious that education will stand very 
high in the list of Jewish priorities. In I Chronicles t6. 22 we read: 
“ Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm ”; and, 
“ touch not mine anointed ” was referred to school children; and 
“ do my prophets no harm ” to their teachers. The writer of the 
Prologue to Ecclesiasticus cLainis diat “ we must give Israel praise 
for instruction (paideia) and wisdom (sopltia).” “ So long as there are 
children in the schools,” says the Talmud, “ krael’s enemies cannot 
prevail against her.” * * Get thyself a teacher,” said Rabbi Joshua 
ben Perachiah.® Of such importance was education regarded 

® Pcs. R. 29 b. quoted in A Rabbinic Attthology, selected by C. G. Montefiore 
and H. Loewc. 

* Ber. Rab, 65. • Sayings of the Fathers i. 6- 
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Educational Ideals in the Ancient World 

that it was held that even the building of the Temple could be 
interrupted, before education was interrupted. “ Perish the sanc- 
tuary, but let the children go to school.” ^ Joscplius writes: ‘‘Our 
ground is good, and we work it to the utmost, but our cliicf 
ambition is for the education of our clnldren.” ® In the same 
passage he goes on: “ Wc take most pains of all with die instruction 
of children, and esteem the observation of the laws, and the piety 
corresponding with them, the most important affair of our whole 
life.” 

In one sense, this education could not begin too early. ” If wc 
do not keep our children to religion, when they arc young,” says 
the Talmud, “ wc shall certainly not be able to do so in later years.”® 
Josephus writes: “ If anyone should question one of us ct)ncerning 
the laws, he would more easily repeat them all than liis own name; 
since we learn them from our first consciomness, wc have them, 
as it were, engraven on our souls.”’ Philo writes: ” Since Jews 
esteem their laws as divine revelations, and are instructed in the 
knowledge of diem from their earhest youth, they bear the image 
of the Law in their souls. . . . They arc taught, so to speak, from 
their swaddling-clothes by dieir parents, by their teachers, and by 
those who bring them up, even before instruction in the sacred 
laws and the unwritten Aistoms, to believe in God, the One Father 
and Creator of die World.” ® It is easy to sec what a place schools 
would have in an atmosphere like that. It is told of one of the 
great Rabbis that he would not break liis fist in the mormng, until 
he had taken his child to school.® 

Schechter says diat the school was the equivalent of Mount Sinai, 
and the day of entry into it as the Feast of the Revelation of the 
Law.^® Schcchter gives a full account of the ceremonies which were 
carried out on the first day on wliich a boy went to school. These 
ceremonies arc no doubt later diaii New Testament times, but they 
are both relevant and vrorth citing, as showing the Jewish ideal of 
education at any time. On the day when he was to go to school for 
the first time, the boy was wakened early, before dawn, and when 

^BabyL Shahhat 119 b. *Josephus: Against Apion i. I2, 

• Yoma 82a. ’Josephus: Against Apion 2. 18. 

Philo: Leg. ad Caium 31. ® Kid, 30a. 

S. Schcchtcr: Studies in Judaism, First Series, p. 302. 
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Education Among the Jews 

it was •still dark. He was bathed, and then dressed in a gown 
“with fringes.”^ As soon as dawn caine, he was taken to the* 
Synagogue, by his *&th«, or by a wise friend of the family, if his 
fadier was not available. He was put on the reading-desk with die 
roll open in front of him at Exodus 20. 2-26, the passage which 
tells of God’s revelation of the Law to Moses. That passage was 
then read aloud as the passage for the day. He was then taken to 
the house of the teacher, who welcomed liim by enfolding him in 
his arms. He was shown a slate, with the alphabet written on it 
in various combinations, and with two of the basic texts of the 
Law — “ Moses commanded us a Jaw, even the inheritance of the 
congregation of Jacob,” and, “ And the Lord called unto Moses, 
and spake unto him out of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 

In addition to that there was one further sentence: “ The Law will 
be ray calling.” The<t thmgs the teacher read to the lad, and the 
Ltd repeated them after the teacher. The slate was dien smeared 
with honey, and the lad was bidden to lick it off. This was in 
memory of Ezekiel’s experience when he ate the roll : “ And it was 
m my moudi as honey for sweetness.” Then he was given sweet 
cakes to eat, with passages from the Law in praise of the Law written 
on them. Finally there was a prayer to the angels to open the boy’s 
heart and to strcngtlicn liis memory and school had begun for 
another Jewish boy.** It can easily be seen that this was a cere- 
mony wliich would remain printed on the boy’s nund for ever. 
Such then was the place wliich the school held m tlie Jewish ideal. 
But tKcrc arc two essential facts still to be added to this general 
Jewish idea of education. 

It has always to be remembered that Jewish education was 
entirely religious education. There was no text-book except die 
Scriptures^ all primary education was preparation for reading the 
Law; and all higher education was the reading and the study of it. 

“ The foundation was the text of Scripture, and its highest aim was 
to train up its disciples in the way of God, wluch is based on a 
detailed knowledge of die Law*.” Josephus says of Moses: “ He 
commanded to instruct children in die elements of knowledge 

I 

Deuteronomy 33.4. Leviticus 1. 1 ** Ezekiel 3. 1-3. 

^ Schcchtcr: Studies in Judaism, First Series, pp. 302, 303. 

** G. H. Box in E.B. 2. 1201. 
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(grammata), to teach them to walk according to the laws, > and to 
know tlic deeds of their forefathers.” Shammai said; “ Make 
the study of die Law thy special business.” Hillcl said: ” an 
ignorant man (that is, a man ignorant of the Law) cannot be truly 
pious.” He said: “ The more teaching of the Law, the more Hfc; 
the more school, the more wisdom; the more counsel, die more 
reasonable action.” The Jew never pretended that this was easy. 
Such knowledge was only to be w'on at the cost of toil. A man 
cannot inherit his father’s knowledge, as he might his fortune. 
That knowledge is there, but each generation has to win it, and 
enter into it for itself. Rabbi jeses die Priest said: ” Give thyself 
trouble to Icam the Law, for it is not obtained by inheritance.” 
Wclhauscn said: “ The sacred writings became the spelling-book, 
the community a school, rchgion an affair of teaching and learning. 
. . . Piety and education became inseparable; whoever could not 
read was no true Jew.” So wide-spread and far-rcaclung was 
this education in New Testament tunes, diat A. C. Bouquet says 
that it was an “ age of the widest Uteracy for eighteen hundred 
years to come.” 

But the second great fact to be added to this pattern is the most 
important fact of all. It is the fact which is the centre of the whole 
situation. However high the Jcivish ideal of the school, the &ct 
remains that to the Jew the real centre of education is the home. 
To the Jew education is not education in any kind of academic or 
tcclmical knowledge; it is education in holiness. Speaking of the 
early days of Israel, Morris Joseph writes : “ Of secular education 
tlicrc IS scarcely a tiace. All the ordinances dealing with education 
deal with it in its larger aspects as a preparation for die moral and 
religious hfc, as a means of developing character.” If that be the 
function of education, then clearly the home is the centre of it. 
In the prc-cxihc days of Jewish history there is no trace of schools 
at all. “The home was the only school, and parents the only 

**Jo<iephus: Af^ahist Apion 1. 12. ” Sayings of the Fathers 2. 5. 

“ Sayings of the Fatiurs a. 5; a. 7. *• Sayings of the Fathers 2. 12. 

-® Quoted by G. H. Box; E.B. 2. 1191. 

A. C. Bouquet: Et'eryday Lfe in New Testaiiient Times, p. 156. 

** Morns Joseph in £.Jl.£. 5. 194. 
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Education Among the Jews 

tcachca.” The only definite exception to that is that royal 
children may have had speaal tutors. II Kings lo. i, 5 refers to * 
** them that brought: up^liab’s children/’ and to “ the brmgers up 
of the children.” A. R. S. Kennedy says that II Samuel 12. 25 may 
very probably mean that the child Solomon was entrusted to the 
caic of die prophet Nathan.** However it may have been m royal 
palaces, certainly in the homes of the ordinary people the parents 
were the only teachers. Morris Joseph sees m two passages shght 
hints of professional, teachers. In Psalm 119. 99 the Psalmist says: 
“ I have more understanding dian all my teachers.” And m Proverbs 
5.13 the appeal is for attention tojivisdom, lest the day come, when 
the careless will say with regret: “ I have not obeyed the voice 
of my teachers, nor inclined mine ear to them that instructed me.” 
But m any event tliese passages refer to times much later than pre- 
cxilic days. 

• So then the home is the centre of the education of the child. 
Isidore Epstein wiitcs. “ Tlie home must be the nursery of all 
Jewish viitucs. ... In no odicr religion has the duty of the parents 
to instruct their cllildrcn been more stressed than m Judaism.” As 
he sees it, however high the function of the school, the school in 
essence remains “ an auxihary home.” 

The writer of Proverb^ knew the joy which comes to the parents 
of i well-trained child, and the grief which comes to those whose 
child had not accepted home traimng and home disciphne. ” A 
wise son inakcth a glad tathei, but a foolish son is the heaviness of 
his nfbthcr.” “ The father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice: 
and he that begetteth a wise chud shall have joy of him.” ” A 
foolish son IS a grief to his father, and bitterness to her that bare 
him ” So tlicn the lesponsibility for educating die child is laid 
faiily and squarely on the parents, and that was true m the days 
when theic were sehools, just as much «is m the days before schools 
came into being. 

H Box FB 2 119CV Cp A R S Kennedy in DJ 5 i 646 “In the 
whole range of pre-txilic liter iturc there is no trace of any provmon by public 
4jLitliority for cither elementary or higher education ” 

R S Kennedy. DB i 647 

-‘Isidore Epstein Thi Jewish Way ofLtfi, 196, 197, 199. 

Proverbs 10. i; 23 24, 17. 2> 
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A father had a duty to teach his son a trade, for, as the 7almud 
■ has It: “ Whosoever does not teach his son a trade, teaches him 
to steal.” ^ The threefold duty of the fiithet is to instruct his 
son in the Law, to bring him into wedlock, and to teach him a 
handicraft.” Repeatedly this parental duty is imphed or laid 
dowh. ” My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother.” “ Hear ye children the instruction of 
a father, and attend to know understandmg.” “ My son, keep thy 
father’s commandment, and forsake not the law of thy mother.” 
“ A wise son heareth his father’s instruction.” *• The ii^unction to 
parental instruction runs like a chorus through Deuteronomy. “ Only 
take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul dihgendy, lest thou forget 
the things which thme eyes have seen, and lest they depart from 
thy heart all the days of thy life: but tcadi them to thy sons, and 
thy sons’ sons; spcaally the day that thou sRiodcst before the Lord 
thy God in Horeb.” “ And diou shalt teach them (these words) 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them, when thou 
sittest in the house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” Hie parent must be 
ready to give an answer, when “ diy son asketh thee, ift time to 
come, saymg: ‘ What mean the testimonies, and the statutes, and 
die judgments, which the Lord our God hath commanded you? 

Set your hearts unto all tho^vords which I testify among you this 
day, which ye shall command your children to observe to do, all 
the words of this Law.” The parent must always be able and 
ready and wilhng to rehearse to die child the great things that God 
lias done for His people Israel. “ Remember the days of old, 
consider the years of many generations; ask thy father and he will 
show diee; the elders, and diey will tell thee.” “ We will not 
liide them from their children, showuig to the generation to come, 
the praises of the Lord, and His strength, and His wonderful works 
that he hath done.” 

Agam and again the Rabbis stress the father’s duty. “ A fadicr,” 
said ^bbi Salonio, “ might as well bury his child as neglect his 

^ Erubin 29a. Kiddushin 30b. 

Proverbs i. 8; 4. i -4; 6. 20; 13. i. 

^^Deuteronomy 4. 9-10; 6. 7; 6. 20-5; ii. 19; 32. 46. 

Deuteronomy 32. 7; Psalm 78. 4. 
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instruction.” As soon as a child can speak (that is, after his third 
year) he is to be instructed in the Law by his father.®* It is ■ 
often said that the Jt^vs objected to the education of women, and 
it is true that technical education completely neglected them, but 
it is relevant to note the place of the mother in this parental education. 
She is mentioned again and again; and King Lemuel, the Uge, 
passes on the prophecy “ that his mother taught him.” ®* In the 
Jewish home father and mother shared responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the child. In any examinariun of Jewish education it is 
essential to remember two things — ^first, that Jewish education was 
ahnost exclusively religious cduoation; and second, that, at all 
periods of it, the centre is the home, and die responsibility of teach- 
ing the child is something diat the parent cannot evade, if he is to 
satisfy the Law of God. 

So, then, having seftn the place that education held in the scale 
of*Jewish values, we now turn to examine die actual processes of 
Jewish education. For this purpose Jewish education falls broadly 
into two sections — before Ezra, and after Ezra; that is, before and 
after die people became so very definitely a people of the Law. 
We have already seen that in prc-exilic times there was no such 
tiling as a school or public education among the Jews. How then 
m those days was education given ? 

In the very earliest days Israel was primarily an agricultural 
people; and agriculture is essentially a rehgious sphere. Nowhere 
is it possible to see God more clearly than in die processes of birth 
and growth, which pervade the activities of the agricultural life. 
It IS true to say that he who lives near die soil also lives near God, if 
he has eyes to sec it. It is of very great interest to study the biblical 
references to the agricultural needs and processes, and to see die 
religious principles and convictions which He behind them in 
biblical thought.®® From diese references certain basic belief 
emerge. 

The tasks of the soil were laid upon men by God. When man 
was.banishcd from Edcn,*he was sent out “ to till the ground from 

• » Quoted by Wetstem on a Timothy 3. 15. *® Sukkah 42a. 

Proverhi 1.8; 6. ao; 31. 1-9; 2 Timothy x. 5. 

Qp. the artide on Agriculture in E.B. I, columns 77-87, by H. W. Ho^, 
L%pcaally column 87. 

B.A.W. 
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whence he was taken.” The man who worked on the soil was 
' doing the work which God had laid on him to do, even if that work 
could be regarded as a punishment. 

- The knowledge which man has of that work is givoi him by 
God. In a very real sense, the knowledge of the processes of agri- 
culture is also a revelation from God. Isaiah says: “Doth the 
plowman plow all day to sow ? Doth he open and break the clods 
of his ground? When he hath made plain the face thereof, doth 
he not cast abroad the fitches, and scatter the cummin, and cast in 
the principal wheat, and the appointed barley and the rye in their 
place ? For his God doth instruct him to discretion, and doth teach 
him.” Isaiah is in effect saying that the man working on the land 
would not know what to do, unless die requisite knowledge had 
been revealed to him by God. The farmer, as the prophet, is taught 
by God. 

The success or failure of the harvest is due to conditions whitli 
only God can create. Jeremiah speaks of “ the Lord our God, that 
giveth the rain, both the former and the latter, in liis season.” He 
demands if there are any of “ the vanities of die Gentiles ” who can 
give rain.®* It is God alone who controls die umversc itfsuch a way 
that the harvest conies. 

Further, the Jew believed that the universe was morally con- 
trolled; that the natural otder is morally conditioned; that in the 
natural order the moral law is ivorking itself out. God not only 
gives the rain, but also, if His people sin, He withholds the rain. 
Amos hears God say: “ I have withholden the rain from you,'whcn 
there were yet three months to the harvest.” ®* In Deuteronomy it 
becomes a principle that God uses the natural universe to enforce 
His holy law: “ And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken 
diligendy unto my commandments which I command you this 
day, to love the Lord your God, and to serve liiiii with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, diat I will give you the rain of your 
land in his due season, the first rain and the latter rain, that thou 

*• Cenesis 3. 23. 

*’ Isaiah 28. 24-9. The passage finishes with the words: “ This also comejb 
forth from the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in counsel and excellent m 
working.” 

** Jeremiah, 5. 24; 14. 23. ^ Amos 4. 7. 
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maycs* gadier in diy com, and thy wine, and thine oil. And I will 
send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that thou mayest eat and be* 
full. Take heed t«r yoi^rsclvcs, that your heart be not deceived, 
and yc nun aside, and serve other gods, and worship them; and 
then the Lord’s wrath be kindled against you, and he shut up the 
heaven, that there be no rain, and that the land yield not her*fruit; 
and lest ye perish quickly from off the good land which the Lord 
giveth you.” “ The Jew saw God acting continuously in die 
natural processes on, which life depends. 

Finally, as the Jew saw it, the land which he inhabited belonged 
to God. It was God’s land, and he was only a tenant in it. “ The 
land shall not be sold for ever; for the land is mine; for ye arc 
strangers and sojourners with me.” The Jew saw himself as 
nothing more than the tenant of God. 

All these things w%re built into the Jewish view of .igriculturc 
atid the land. The Jew might forget them, but there was always 
a prophetic voice to recall him to them, or there were natural 
happenings which drove him back to the conviction of his depend- 
ence upon God. *Long before there was any formal educadon lads 
and young men must have been trained in the simple processes on 
which food and life depend; and in that training they could not 
help, perhaps half-unconsciously, perhaps by a process of soaking 
them in rather than of learning them, acquiring these beliefs in 
their hearts. For the Jew to work on the land must have been to 
be educated continuously in the ways of God. 

There was another inicgial part of Jewish communal life which 
must have provided a very real vehicle of instruedon. Such a 
vehicle must have been found in he three great nadonal feasts and 
festivals — The Passover, Pentecost, and the Festival of Tabernacles. 
Jewish law laid it down that a father must explain the great fcsdvals 
to his son* When a son asked the meaning of “ the testimonies, the 
statutes and the judgments ” liis father must be ready with an 
explanation.*® Now, what is not sufficiently realised is that these 
great fesdval.'! had not dhly a hiii 'rical significance; they had also 
an agricultural significance. They did not only commemorate events 
fti history; they also marked out the cycle of the agricultural year; 

**/)«/.( roHomy ir. 13-17. *^Levitiius 25. 23. 

Exodus 13. 8; Dculiioiiomy 4. 9; 6. 20. 
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and it may well be true that their agricultural significance wa<s more 
primitive than the historical significance which was attached to 
them. Their historical significance was asr follows. The Passover 
commemorated the deliverance of the Jewish people from slavery 
and bondage in Egypt; Pentecost commemorated the giving of the 
Law on Mount Sinai; The Festival of Tabernacles, with its living 
in booths made from branches, commemorated the journey through 
the wilderness to the promised land. In Exodus tliere is the list of 
the three great feasts, when all thy males shall appear before the 
Lord God.” The Passover is described in historical terms. It is to 
be observed in the time of the appointed month Abib, “ for m it 
thou earnest out from Egypt.” But Pentecost is actually described 
as the Feast of the Harvest^ and Tabernacles is actually described as 
The Feast of Ingathering.^^ That is to say, in the case of the latter 
two festivals it was the agricultural significance which at that time 
was paramount. And m Leviticus the Passover also is given a\i 
agricultural significance.^* 

Now let us see what the agricultural significance and ritual was 
in the case of each of the festivals. 

The Passover, in the month of April, marked the beginning of 
the barley harvest. A sheaf of the first fruits of the harvest had to 
be taken by the priest and waved before the Lord {Leviticus 23. 9-1 1). 
Connected with this there vi^erc certain picturesque ceremonies. On 
14th Nisan, men appointed for die task went out into a field of 
barley. It could be any field, and in that field they chose certain 
of the best of the sheaves, and bound them and left them standing 
in the ground. The only condition was that the barley must have 
grown in an ordinary field, not in a garden, or an orchard, or in 
any piece of ground spe^^diV'tlMfbd ^nd prepared. It was barley 
from an ordinary erg^f^eJS^h Ithc’^hcxt day, at evening time, three 


men went out, each 
which had been mArkc 
and was attended Uy gr 
and asked certain speaf 
** With this sickle?^” 

“ Shall I reap ? ” 
affirmative, they bega 

*• Exodus 23. 14 -‘I 7 - **Levitiats 23. 
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it to the*Temple court There it was threshed with soft canes so as 
not to bruise it. ^ |t was then parched over the fire in a perforated 
pan, so that each grstih night be touched by the fire. It was dien 
exposed to the wind so that the chaflT might be blown away. It 
was ground in a barley mill. Two handfuls of it, mixed with oil 
and incense, were flung on to the altar of the incense. Of the 
remainder about five pints were offered as an offering, while tlie 
rest was the perquisite of the priests, and might be used for any 
clean purpose. And it was not until then that the new barley could 
be sold and bought in the shops, and that bread made from new 
barley flour could be eaten. ■ No doubt that is a description of the 
fv-lly developed form of tlic ritual ; but it can be seen at once with 
what interest a child would watch all this going on; how he would 
ask why it was done and what it meant; and what a door to teaching 
was offered by his quesdons. 

Tentecost came seven weeks later, at the beginning of June. It 
commemorated the ingathering of the wheat harvest; and part of 
the ritual was the offering of two loaves of fine flour to the Lord.*® 
In later times there were detailed instructions for the making and 
baking of these loaves. The flour had to be sieved twelve times; 
they were kneaded and rolled outside the Temple Court, but baked 
inside; they were seven handbreadtbs long and four wide; at the 
comers they had little horns, hke the horns of the altar, four finger* 
breadths high; of all Temple offerings they were the only ones 
which were leavened, in order to show that they stood for ordinary, 
everyday bread.** Here again the very sight of the loaves was bound 
to awaken questions; and again an opportunity to teach was offered, 
and no doubt accepted. 

The Festival of Tabernacles came at the end of September. 
It was the most joyous of all the feasts and came at the end of die 
grape harvest, when all the harvests had been gathered in. It was 
in fact close to being a harvest-thanksgiving festival. The char- 
acteristic of the Feast of Tabernacles was the carrying of the Lulab. 
The kistrucdon was: “ Ye'shall take ihc boughs of goodly trees, the 
branches of palm-trees, the boughs of thick trees, and the willows 
o*r the brook.” *’ The boughs of thick trees were held to be the 
myrtle Roughs. So the worshippers made and carried a kind of bundle 
' *® Leviticus 23. 16, 17 . *‘ Milt. 6. 7 ; II. 2 , 4 . *’ Leviticus 23 . 40 . 
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with a palm branch in the middle, and a myrtle and willow branch 
on eidier side. This was the lulab. (The word literally means a 
palm branch.) This was carried and wav^ in'die*hand. The fruit of 
goodly trees was held to be the citron, which was carried in the other 
hand." Everything in this ritual stood for some thing in the various 
stages and experiences of the IsraeHtes as they journeyed across the 
desert and came to the promised land. The palm stood for the 
valleys and the plains, where the palm-trees grew; the myrtle stood 
for the willows and the bushes on the mounpains and the hillsides; 
the willow stood for the brooks at which they had drunk; and the 
citron stood for the good fruits c^f the promised land. Undoubtedly 
any child would ask what the lulab and the citron meant; and the 
explanation would be a doorway to the explanation of history and 
of die bounty of God. 

In one case the instruction was obligSftory, and was actually 
part of the ritual — in die case of the Passover. It was laid down: 
“ Thou shalt show thy son in that day, saying. This is done because 
of that wliich the Lord did unto me, when I came forth out of die 
land of Egypt” *• In the full Passover celebration this was inte- 
grated into the ritual. After the mixing of the second cup, the son 
is bidden to ask liis father (and if die son has not enough under- 
standing his father instructs him how to ask) : “ Wliy is this night 
different from other nigllts ? For on other nights we cat seasoned 
food once, but on this night twice. On other nights we eat leavened 
or unleavened bread, but this night all is unleavened; on other 
nights we eat flesh roasted, stewed or cooked, but on this night all 
is roasted.” Then, accordmg to the understanding of his son, the 
father instructs him. “ He begins with the disgrace and ends with 
the glory. And he expounds, ‘ A wandering Arainean was my 
father ’ {Deuteronomy 26. 5 ff.) until he finishes the whole section.” 

At the Passover the instruction of the child was nothing less than 
obligatory, and was an essential part of the feast. 

It can easily be seen that the Jewish Feasts and Festivals were in 
themselves unparalleled opportunities fof instruction in history and 
in the generosity of God. Before there was ever a school to teach 
him, a son would learn from liis father the history of his country, 

" The regulations regarding the lulab and the citron are in Stikkalt 3., 1-9. 

** Exodus 13. 8. **Pci. 10. 4. 
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the holy righteousness of God, and the bounty of God in the world 
of natture. In ji Jewish home the father was bound to accept the* 
duty of the rchgioi&'cdUEation of his son. 

We have been dealing so far with Jewish education as it took 
place within the home; and it is late in Jewish history Ijefore 
schools in the public sense of the term emerge at all. But now 
we must note two events which made the ultimate coming of 
schools certain in the end. The first was the publication of Deuter- 
onomy in 621 B.c. Here we have the introduction of a written code, 
wliich actually enjoins that its precepts and statutes and command- 
ments ^ould be taught to childftn.®* Here there was a definite 
written corpus of teaching material. But even more important was 
the work of Ezra. Ezra “ had prepared his heart to seek the law of 
the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judg- 
ments.” In Nehennah we read how the people were called 
together, how the Law was read to them, and how they pledged 
themselves to obey it, and to live by it.®* No doubt that chapter is 
a highly dramatise^ version of what happened. We need not regard 
it as being literally true in every detail ; but it is certainly symboli- 
cally true. On their return from exile the Jews became the people 
of the book.” Under the leadership of Ezra, the Torah, m its 
v ritten form, was accepted as “ the regulating norm in every 
relation of life.” ®* 

At the same time we must be careful to understand what this 
mcan|. The Jews were in't “ the people of the book ” in the sense 
that every Jew possessed the book, and read, and studied it. Few 
indeed possessed the book, and instruction was oral. G. H. Box 
writes: “ A knowledge of books js not now, and never has been 
essential to culture in die East.” And he quotes Robertson Smith 
as saying:, “ The ideal of instruction is oral teaching, and the 
worthiest shrine of truths that must not die is the memory and 
heart of the faithful disciple.”®® The Jews were “the people of 

*\Deutcrottomy 4. g: Teachthemthy so, , .md thy son’s sons; 6.7,20; Thou 
shalt teach them dihgently unto thy children; ii. 19: And ye shall teach them 
y»ur children. 

®® Ezra 7. 10. ®* Nclicmialt 8. ** A. R. S. Kennedy in D B. i. 647. 

®® 0 . H. Box: E.B. 2. 1190; Robertson Smith: The Old Testarnent in tfce 
J?wiih Church (second edition), p. J90. 
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the book ” not because eack individual one of diem possessed the 
book, but because the book was the container of, the law of life, 
which was inserted into their minds, and*grav£n upon thdr hearts, 
by oral teaching. 

If, then, the book was all-important, and all-inclusive of truth, 
the book had to be interpreted, explained and expounded. Where 
then did that dissemination of the truth within the book take 
place? The answer is that it took place within the Synagogue. 
There can be little doubt diat the Synagogue grew out of the condi- 
tions of the exile. During the exile sacrifice was impossible, for 
sacrifice could only be offered '’in the Temple. But even when 
sacrifice was rendered impossible, prayer and the study of God’s 
word were still possible, and these are the essentials of the Synagogue. 
It was the tendency of the Jews to carry the origin of everything as 
far back as possible. Both Josephus and Philo cany the Synagogue 
back to Moses.®* And the Targums characteristically carry it back 
to patriarchal times. But the truth most probably is that the habit 
of meeting on the Sabbath for study and prayer developed during 
the exile, remained in Jewish life on the return, and w^ the moving 
cause of the beginnmg of the Synagogue. 

It was certainly in the Synagogue that this teaching was mainly 
carried out. It is necessary clearly to remember that the Synagogue 
was very much more a place of teacliing than the modem Church 
is. The object of the Synagogue Sabbath services was not public 
worship in the narrower sense of the term; it was not devotion; it 
was rehgious instruction. Philo calls the Synagogues “ houses of 
instraction.” The characteristic word m connection with tlic 
Synagogue in die New Testament is didaskeiu, to teach.®* Guigne- 
bert calls the Synagogue “ a mectmg place of the pious,” “ a centre 

••Josephus: Against Apioit: 2. i% i8; Philo; Life of Moses 3. 27. . Tlie Talmud 
and the Targums and the writings of the Midrashcs — ^which A. R. S. Kennedy 
characterises as “diosc store-houses of magnificent anachronisms ” (D.B. i. 646) — 
carry the origin of the Synagogue and the Rabbinic Colleges back to patriarclial 
times. The Targum of Onkclos (Getiesis 25. 27) lays that Jacob served in a house 
of instruction. The Jerusalem Targum {Genesis 33. 17) says that Jacob built a 
house of teaching. Ihe same Targum {J^odus 18. 20) says that the father-in-kw 
of Moses urged him to teach the people the prayer they were to use in tlieir 
Synagogue. < 

•» Philo: Life of Moses 3. 27. •' Cp. Matthew 4. 23 ; Mark i. 21 ; Luke 4. 15*. 
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ot religious instruction,” and says that it is not too much to call it 
“ the popular .religious university ” of its day.“ The Synagogue 
was the centre in'whitdi die Law was explained, expounded and 
applied. In that sense the Synagogue was the centre of public 
Jewish education. It is here that die Scribe enters the scene. If the 
Law had to be taught, and explained, and appointed, there must be 
men who dedicated themselves to that task, men whose life work 
it was to know and to interpret the Law, and to state its claims 
authoritatively; and the Scribes were these men. 

Into this pattern there enter still another body of men, before 
we r^ach what we know as schools. In a sense these men are the 
same as the Scribes, but their approach was different. These men 
are die men whom we might well call the Sages, and who taught 
wisdom. We find their teaching especially in Proverbs, which 
A. R. S. Kennedy cffllcd “ the oldest liandbook of education,” *® 
ih Ecclesiasticus, The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, and in The 
Wisdom of Solomon. There can have been no greater influence on 
Jewish life and i^oials than these Sages who taught wisdom. Let 
us briefly examine this conception of wisdom, and let us sec of 
what it consisted and what it taught. 

It was not primarily speculative wisdom and knowledge; it 
was not primarily intellectual or academic. Oesterley says of it: 
” In its essence it connoted originally the faculty of distinguishing 
between what is good and what is evil, or, perhaps more accurately, 
between what is beneficent and what is harmful.” For that very 
reason it was essentially rcHgious. Tlie most characteristic of all 
sayings about diis wisdom is that sentence which might well be 
taken as the text on which the S.'gcs continually preached: “ The 
fear of the Lord is die bcgimiing — or, the principal part — of wis- 
dom."’ *’* , Ecclesiasticus has variations on this theme — “ To fear the 
Lord is the fullness of wisdom ”; “ the fear of the Lord is the crown 
of wisdom ”; “ the fear of the Lord is the root of wisdom.”** 
This wisdom is given by God, and comes from kcepuig the com- 
mandments of God. “ ohe (wisdom^ is with all flesh according to 

“ C. Guignebert: The Jewish World in the Time of Jesus, p. 75. 

«“ A. R. S. Kennedy: D.B. i. 648. 

®'«W. O. E. Oesterley: Ecclesiasticus, p. xlvii. 

•^Pioverbs i. 7; Ecclcsiastuus 1. 14. ** Ecclesiasticus 1. 16, 18, 20. 
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His gift, and He gave her freely to them that love Him.” ” if thou 
desire wisdom, keep her commandments, and the Lord will give 
her unto diec freely.” •* She is not easily to' 'be had, and yields 
herself only to those who follow her in a single-hearted pursuit. 

“ At the first she will walk with him in crooked ways, and will 
bring fear and dread upon him, and torment him with her dis- 
cipline, until she may trust liis soul, and try him by her judgments.” 
” Bring thy feet into her fetters, and thy neck into her cliain; put 
thy shoulder under her, and bear her; apd be not grieved with her 
bonds.” For that very reason she never becomes the possession 
of many. “ Wisdom is according to her name; and she is not 
manifest unto many.” ** The fool cannot contain this wisdom. “ The 
inward parts of a fool are like a broken vessel; and he will hold no 
knowledge.” She can only be retained in righteousness, and may 
be lost. “ If he go astray, she will forsake hfln, and give him over 
to his fall.”*® By the grace of God wisdom was the peculiar 
possession of the people of Israel. “ In whose inheritance shall I 
lodge ? Then the Creator of all things gave me a commandment, 
and He that created me made my tabernacle to rest, and s.aid, Let 
thy tabernacle be in Jacob and diinc inheritance in Israel. . . . And 
so was I estabUshed in Sion. In the beloved city likewise He gave 
me rest, and in Jerusalem y^as my authority, and I took root in a 
people that was glorified, *evcn in the portion of the Lord’s own 
inheritance.” •* All the effort to get her and to retain her is worth 
while abundantly. “ He that givcth heed unto her shall dwell 
securely.” She makes “ the lowly to sit in the midst of great 
men.” In material prosperity her reward is great. “ She satiateth 
men with her fruits; she shall fill all her house with desirable things, 
and her gamers with her produce.” In the end the chains and the 
fetters of effort and discipline will be all forgotten. “ At last tliou 
shalt find her rest; and she shall be turned for thee into gladness; 
and her fetters shall be to thee for a covering of strength, and her 
chains for a robe of glory.” 

Even from this brief summary one thing wUl have become clear. 

** Ealesiasticus, i. lo; i. 26. Eccleuasticus 4. 17; 6. 24, 25. » • 

•• Eedesiastims 6. 22. •’ Eccledastiats 21. 13, 14. •’ Ecclesiasticus 4. 19. 

** Ealesiasticus 24. 7-12. Eiclesiastkus 4. 15. ^^Ecclesiasticus 11. 1 
Ecclesiasticus 1 . 16, 17. Ecclesiasticus 6 . 2S-31. 
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This <wisdom is wisdom of God and from God; it is essentially 
rcUgious; but equally it is essentially practical. Its aim was not only 
to enable a man thcoritically to know God, but also practically to 
make a success of living in this world. J. A. Bewer writes : “Wisdom 
meant that sagacity and commonsensc which enables man to 
live a happy and prosperous life.” John Paterson says of the 
Sages that they “ were the spiritual middlemen who mediated 
the exalted doctrines of the prophets and interpreted them in terms 
of common life and experience.” He picturesquely puts it that 
“ the task of the schools then, as now, was not so much to 
work out of human nature ‘ th» ape and the tiger ’ as to expel the 
donkey.” 

The nature of diis wisdom may well be seen in one of the 
favourite words of the book of Proverbs, the word musar; it occurs 
in Proverbs about thTrty times; it means discipline, and is most 
Ajinmonly translated instruction. This w'lsdom is trainmg for success 
in life. A. R. S. Kennedy gives a summary of die things which 
Proverbs inculcates and on winch it lays stress; and diey show the 
scope of tins wisdom. It teaches prudent forediought; temperance; 
chastity; diligence; truthfulness; consideration for the poor; a 
most unusual and truly noble chanty to enemies; the value of true 
friendship; and the dignity of good womanhood.'^ 

In Its later manifestation, widiout losmg its essentially religious 
character, and without retreating from the paramount place it 
gives to the Law, this wisdom conics to embrace much of what we 
would call culture, hi the Wisdom of Solomon the Sage claims a wide 
sphere for his knowledge: 

But to me may Gc-d give to speak with judgment. 

And to concave thoughts w orthy of what has been given to me; 

Because Himself is one that guideth cvai wisdom and that 
corrected! the wise. 

’*J. A. BeWer: Literature r>J the Old *’ >• ttent, p. 310. 

John Patcison: The Book that is Ain't, Smd'ts m Old Testament Life and 
fhouglit as Set I'mlh by Heltrew Saties, pp. 66 and 53. 

” A. R. S. Kennedy: D.B. i. 048. 

^ Provirbi 24. 27; 21.17; 23.20,21 29-35; 7 6fF, 29.3; 6. 6-11; 17.7; 
14- 3 i; 19. 17: 22. 9; 25. 21, 22, 17. 17; 18. 24; 27. 10; 31. 10-31. 
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For in His hand are both wc and our words; 

All understanding, and all acquaintance with divers crafts. 

For Himself gave me an unernng know'edgerof the things that 
arc, 

To^know the constitution of the world, and the operation of the 
elements; 

The begmning and end and middle of times, 

The alternation of the solstices and the changes of the seasons. 
The circuits of the years, and the positions cf the stars; 

The natures of living creatures and the ragings of wild beasts, 
Tlie violence of winds and thc«thoughts of men. 

The diversities of plants, and the virtues of roots: 

All things that are cither secret or manifest 1 learned. 

For she that is the artificer of all things taught me, even wisdom. 
For there is in her a spint quick of understanding, holy.’* 

There wisdom has opened to a man the knowledge of astronomy, 
biology, psychology, botany, and every kind of lore. 

Ben Sirach’s description of the Sage is the deserption of a much- 
cultured, much-travelled man, able to move in any society in which 
he may find himself: 

He will seek out the wisdom of the ancients. 

And will be ocaipied fn prophecies. 

He will keep the discourse of the men of renown. 

And will enter m amidst the subtilities of parables. 

He will seek out die ludden meanings of proverbs. 

And be conversant in die dark sayings of parables. 

He will serve among great men. 

And appear before him that rulcth; 

He will travel dirough the land of strange nations; 

For he hath tried good things and evil among men. 

He will apply his heart to resort early to the Lord that made him. 
And will make supplication before the Most High, 

And will open his mouth in prayer. 

And will make supplication for his sins.’* 

Here is the picture of a man who is a scholar, interpreter, traveller, 
courtier, and man of devotion. It is well to remember this side of 
’• The Wisdom of Solomon 7 . 15 - 22 . Ecdesiasticus 39 . 2 - 5 . 
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the picture when we are stressing the comparative narrowness of 
tlie field of Jewish, education. 

It is little wondef In vkw of these pictures that the Sage felt that, 
in order to become a Sage, he must be rid of the work and the acti- 
vities of the world. It was not that he despised those who did the 
work of die world; far from it, on diem in one sense the world is 
founded; but for the Sage the life of scholarly leisure is an essential. 
There is a magnificent passage in Ecclesiastkus which sets out this 
point of view: 

Tlic^ wisdom of the Scribe coreteth by opportunity of leisure; 
And he that hath little business shall become wise. 

How shall he become wise that holdeth the plough. 

That gloricth in the shaft of the goad. 

That driveth oxen, Ihd is occupied in their labours, 

*And whose discourse is of the stock of bulls ? 

He vinll set his heart upon turning his furrows; 

And his wakeftJness is to give his heifers their fodder. 

So is every artificer and workmastcr. 

That passeth his time by mght as by day; 

They that cut gravings of signets. 

And his diligence is to make great variety; 

He will set his heart to preserve likeness in his portraiture. 

And will be wakeful to finish his work. 

So is the smith sitting bv the anvil, 

AnS considering the unwrought iron: 

The vapour of the fire will waste his flesh; 

And in die heat of the furnace will he wresde with his work: 
The noise of the haiiimei will be ever in Ins ear. 

And his, eyes are upon the pattern of the vessel; 

He will set his heart upon perfecting his works. 

And he will be wakeful to adorn them pcrfecdy. 

So is the potter sitting at his work. 

And turning the wheel about witl> liis feet, 

Who is always anxiously set at his work. 

And all his handiwork is by number; 

He .will fashion the clay ividi his arm. 

And will bend its strength in front of liis feet; 
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He will apply his heart to finish die glazing; 

And he will be wakeful to make clean the furnace. 

All tliese put tlieir trust in their hands” 

And each becometh wise in his own work. 

Without these shall not a city be inhabited. 

And men shall not sojourn nor walk up and down therein. 

They shall not be sought for in the coimcil of die people, 

And in die assembly diey shall not mount on high; 

They shall not sit in the seat of thej.<idgc, * 

And dicy shall not understand the covenant of judgment: 

Neither sliall they declare instruction and judgment; 

And where parables are they shall not be found. 

But they maintain the fabric of die world; 

And in the handiwork of their craft is t^eir prayer.*® 

It is not diat in any sense the Sage despises die man who works with 
his hands. On him the world rests; and with his hands he can 
pray. Truly for liiin lahorare est orate. But none the less, if die 
Sage is to be a Sage, all common things must bd’laid aside, in order 
that he may concentrate on the supreme wisdom. 

One of die features of the methods of die Sages was their stress 
on the need of physical discipline and correction. It is true that “ a 
reproof entereth more into a wise man than an hundred stripes into 
a fool.” But it also remains true that die rod is the sovereign 
corrective. ” He diat spareth his rod hateth his son ; and he that 
lovcdi him cliastencdi him betimes.” “ Foolishness is bo'ond in 
die heart of a cliild ; but the rod of correction shall drive it from 
him.” “ The rod and reproof give wisdom; but a child left to 
liiinsclf bringeth his modicr to shame. . . . Correct thy son and 
he shall give thee rest; yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul.” ** 
Ben Sirach is even more insistent on discipline and correction. 

Hast thou children ? correct them. 

And bow down their neck from their youth. 

Hast thou daughters ? give heed to their body. 

And make not thy face cheerful to them.*® • 

Eiclciiastims 38 . 24 - 34 . Proverbs 17 . 10 . 

Proverbs 13 . 24 ; 22 . 15 ; 29 . 15 , 17 . 

Ecclesiasticus 7 , 23 , 24 . 
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And again: 

He that lovctli bis soi^ will continue to lay stripes upon him. 

That he may have joy of him in the end. 

He that chastiseth his son shall have profit of him. 

And shall glory of him among his acquaintance. 

He diat maketh too much of liis son shall bind up his wounds; 

And his heart wiU be troubled at every cry. 

An unbroken horse becometh stubborn; 

And a son left at large becomqth headstrong. 

Cocker thy child, and he shall make thee afraid: 

Play with him, and he will grieve dice. 

Laugh not with him, lest thou have sorrow with him; 

And thou shalt gnash thy teeth in die end. 

Give him no Hbcrty in his youth. 

And wink not at his follies. 

Bow down his neck in his youth. 

And beat him bn the sides while he is srill a child. 

Lest he wax stubborn and be disobedient unto thee; 

And there shall be sorrow to thy soul. 

Chastise thy son and take pains with him. 

Lest his shameless behaviour be an offence unto thee.®* 

So then the Sages taught wisdom, die wisdom wliich comes from 
God, ^d which accepts and obeys the commandments of God, the 
wisdom which enables a man to bring honour to himself and Joy 
to those who love him, the wisdojii which can only be bought 
through toil, and must be wrought out, if need be, with die rod of 
chastening and correction. 

We have now reached a cunous position in regard to Jcwisli 
education. We have the paradox that there is abundant evidence 
for Jewish education; but dicrc is not the slightest mention of the 
clenjentary school. Thc*rc is in fac. no mention of die word 
“ school ” until the New Testament, and in the New Testament it 
B*only used once, and that once is not in connection with a school 
for children, but with the school of Tyrannus, in which Paul 
*•' LccUsiastieus 30. 1-13. 
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lectured in Ephesus.*® Tliis is the more strange in view of the 
immense importance that later Judaism attached to schools for 
children. The Talmud repeatedly stresses, the essential character of 
schools. A scholar should never stay in a town where there is no 
elementary school.®* A town in which there are no children attend- 
ing school is to be destroyed, or put under the ban; and Jerusalem 
itself was destroyed because school children had ceased to be there, 
and teachers were not respected.*’ It was said that in Jerusalem 
there were four hundred and eighty Synagogues and that each of 
them had a school.*® An ordinance of Ezra was said to enact that 
as many schoolmasters as chose night settle in any place, and that 
die schoolmasters already there might not interfere with them, for 
competition made for good education.** It could well be argued 
that diat reference is thinking in terms of competing private schools 
rather than of public education. Teachers’ salaries were, so the 
Talmud says, to be paid by the community; taxes were levied for 
the purpose, but only on those who had children; and those who 
failed to pay could be distrained upon.*® Somehow or other we 
have to get from a time when there is no mention of schools to a 
time when schools are one of the prime essentials c/f any well- 
ordered community. According to Josephus the origin of sdiools 
goes back to Moses. He ordered that “ boys should learn die most 
important laws, because tkds is the best knowledge, and the cause 
of prosperity.” *^ “ He commanded to instruct the children in the 
elements of knowledge, to teach them to walk according to the 
laws, and to know the deeds of their forefathers. The latter, that 
they might imitate them; the former, diat, growing up with the 
laws, they might not transgress them, nor have die excuse of 
ignorance.” •* But that is simply a characteristic attempt to carry 
back origins into antiquity. 

There arc two great names which arc indissolubly coimccted 
with Jewish elementary education. The first is that of Simon 
ben-Shetach. He was the brother of Queen Alexandra, who 
reigned from 78 to 69 B.C. The Jerusalem Talmud declares that he 

•* Aeti 19. 9. *• Sank. i8b. ” Shabbath 119b. 

** Meg, 73b. •• Baba Bathra 21b. ** Puikta 178, a, b. 

** Josephus: Antiiptities of the Jews 4. 8. 12. 

"‘Josephus: Against Apiom. zy 
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enacted that ** the children shall attend the elementary school.** 
This Simon is a sjfadowy figure. Morris Josq)h simply reports (he * 
story, with an “ it is. said.^’ •* Schiirer, without argument, dismisses 
the tradition as valueless, and characterises Simon as “ quite a 
meeting point for all kinds of myths.” •* Both G. H. Box and 
A. R. S. Kaincdy are willing to accept the substantial accuracy of 
the story.*® On the whole we will probably be justified in accepting 
the Simon tradition. It is to be noted that it is not said that Simon 
mstituted elementary schools; he is said to have enacted that 
cliildrcn should attend them. There must have been some kind of 
education for children. The very fact that the Jews were “ the 
people *of the book ” makes that dmost essential. We know that 
at the Sabbath Synagogue service seven members of the congrega- 
tion were called up to read tlie scripture lesson,** and therefore the 
ability to read must have been quite general. Simon lived in days 
when the tide of Hellenism was tlireatening Judaism, and when the 
Pharisees were strongly resisting it; and the likelihood is diat 
Simon urged the Jews to a careful observance of the educational 
facilities which were already dicre. He enjoined them to accept 
the obligations of education for their children in the Jewish way. 
We need not bold that Simon initiated elementary education. 

The second great name in Jewish elementary education is that 
of Joshua ben-Gamala who was High Priest about a.d. 63-65. The 
Talmud praises liim most highly for his part in the universaUsing 
of elementary education. It is said of him: ” Verily let it be remem- 
bered to that man for good. Rabbi Joshua ben-Gamala is his name, 
for had he not been, the Law would have been forgotten in Israel. 
At fust everyone that had a fadier aliv’c received from him instruc- 
tion in the Law, but he that had no father ahve learned not the 
Law. . . . Thereafter teachers for the chddren were appointed in 
Jerusalem, t . . But even tliis measure sufficed not, for he that had 
a father was brought by liim to school, and was taught there, but 
he that had no father was not brought to be taught there. In conse- 
quence of this it was ordained that teat hers should be appointed in 

«,** Morris Joseph: E.R£. $. 195. 

•* E. Schurcr: The Jewish People in Time tf Jesus Christ, 2, 2, 49. 

** H. Box in ES. 2. 1195; A. R. S. Kennedy in D.B. 1. 649. 

• ** £. Scliiirer: The Jewish People m the Time oj Jesus Christ 2. 2. So. 

■.A.W. 33 
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every district. To these the children were sent when they were 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. When a readier became angry 
with a scholar, the latter stamped his fent and ran away. In this 
condition education remained until die time of Joshua ben-Ganiala, 
who ordained that in every province and in every town there 
should be teachers appointed, to whom the cliildren should be 
brought at the age of six or seven years.” From diis we Icam 
that there was some kind of educational organisation in Palestine 
before this Joshua, but that he reformed it, and made it much more 
effective, and universalised it over the whole country. As to when 
elementary education first bcganr>as an organised public service, we 
arc still in doubt. Although ideally it was the duty of the father to 
give it, in practice the necessity for public education must go far 
back. What we can say for certain is that it received a new impetus 
from Simon ben-Shetach, and it received a'new and more efficient 
shape from Joshua ben-Gamala. 

The age for beginning school was from five to seven years old. 
There is a late addendum to die fifth book of die Sayings of the 
Fathers, which sets out the ages of man : 

At five years old. Scripture; at ten years, Mishnah; at thirteen, 
die Commandments; at fifteen, Talmud; at eighteen, mar- 
riage; at twenty, the pursuits of busmess; at thirty, strength; 
at forty, discernment; at fifty, counsel; at sixty, age; at seventy, 
gray old age; at eighty, power; at ninety, decrepitude; at a 
hundred, as diough he were dead, and gone, and had .ceased 
firom the world.*® 

Baba Bothra 21a. The version of the Talmud passage quoted above is that 
given by A. R. S. Kennedy D.B. 1. 650. The passage is also given by G. H. Box 
in E.B. 2. 1196, and by A. Edershcim in Sketches of Jewnh Social Life in the Dayi 
of Christ, p. 134. 

•* C. Taylor; Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 97. In his note Taylor quotes 
the seven vanities, conesponding to the seven ages, as given m the Midrash on 
Ecclesiastes 1.2: “ The child of a y ear is like a king, adored by all ; at two or three, 
he is like a swine, dabbling in filth; at ten, he bounds like a kid; at twenty, he is 
like a horse, neighing and spirited, and desires a wife; when he has in.irncd a 
wife, behold he is like an ass; when cliildren are bom to him, he is as sbamclrs: 
as a dog ia procuring the means of sustenance; when he has grown old, he is like 
an <ipe, if he has not known and kept the Law, but if he is a son of tlie Law, like 
David, he is a king, though old (I Kings 1. 1.).” 
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Sevdh was in fact the usual age for sending a boy to school, for the 
Rabbis did not b<dicve in begmning technical education too young 
although they belifived that it was never too soon to begin to 
impress the mind of the child with the things of God. Rabbi 
Abujah said: “ He who learns as a lad, to what is he like? Tp ink 
written on fresh paper. And he who learns when he is old, to what 
is he like ? To ink written on paper tliat has already been used.” ** 
How soon then was die child supposed to begin learning about his 
God and his faith at home ? Schcchter quotes a Midrash on Leviticus 
19. 23, 24. That passage lays it down that when a tree is planted, 
the fru^t of it must not be taken far the first three years, and in the 
fourth year all the fruit is holy to the Lord. That is taken as a parable 
of the training of the child. For the first three years the child cannot 
speak, and is therefore exempt from every religious duty. From 
the fourdi year it is the duty of the fadier to begin to initiate him 
into the great truths, for life and religion begin when the child can 
speak distinctly.**® 

But there arc gertain teachings winch the child could and did 
receive in pre-school days, when he was very yotmg. The MisJmah 
speaks about die law of die Mezuzah being binding even on a 
child.*®‘ Deuteronomy says of die divine laws: “ Thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house and on thy gates.” ^®* In obedience 
to that comniandincnt the Mezuzah is fixed to the door post of 
the house, and to the door post of every clean room within the 
housc.^ It is a little cyliiicHcal box, made preferably of olive 
wood. In it there is a little scroll of parchment with the two 
passages Deuteronomy 6 . 4-9 and 11. n-21 written on it, in exactly 
twenty-two lines. In these lines the iianie of God occurs no fewer 
than ten times. There is a lilde circular opening in the centre of die 
cylinder, apd the parchment is so arranged that the word Shaddai, 
the Almighty, appears through the litde circle. In going out and 
coming in everyone touches the opening of the Mezuzah, kisses 
liis finger, and says a benediction. It is closely connected in 

•• Sayings of the Fathers 4. 27. Taylor, in his note, adds a parallel saying that 
leaning in youth is likened to graving upon stone, but learning in old age is 
likened to tracing characters on the sand. 

&. Schcchter: Studies in Judaism, First Series, p. 30a 
• Berakotb 3.3. Deuteronomy 6 . 9. 
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Jewish diought widi the words: “ The Lord shall preserve ihy 
going out and thy coming in from this time forth, even for ever- 
more.” It is clear how the youngest child would notice the 
Mezuzah, and would ask what it meant. 

I^was suggested that, when the child was three, his father should 
begin to take him to the Synagogue. There were Rabbis who 
resented the noise the not very well bdiaved child could make; 
and there were some who commended the custom of the Sephardim 
in later days, who segregated the boys in (ho Synagogue, and set 
beside them a special overseer with a whin, as a verv nractical and 
effective aid to devotion.*®* 

The child was not liable to the laws ot Sabbath observance, but 
on the odier hand the adult was responsible for seeing that the child 
did keep the Sabbath,*®® and therefore week by week the child 
would learn more and more of wliat tlicse*laws were. When the 
Day of Atonement came round, the child was not bound to fast, 
but it was recommended that for two or three years before he 
became liable to keep the fast, he should be encouraged to fast at 
least a little.*®* We have already seen how it was the dut)*of the 
father to explain to the child the reason of the Passover and all that 
was done in it.*®® When he was still very yoimg, the child was 
supposed to attend the great fe^ivals in Jerusalem. Shammai said 
that the child must come, when he could ride upon his father’s 
shoulders. Hillel said that he must come when he could hold his 
father’s hand, and go up on liis own two feet.*®* Especially a lad 
must come to the Festival of Tabernacles. It was laid down that a 
child “ who no longer needs his mother ” must come to the Festival 
of Tabernacles; and that a boy who is “ capable of shaking a 
lulab*’ must keep it.*®* As for actual instruction, as soon as he 
could speak the child was taught to memorise and to s§.y the two 
texts: “ Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord,” and, 
“ Moses commanded us a law, even die inheritance of the congre- 
gation of Jacob.” **® At die first signs of puberty, that is, when 

*•• Psalm 121. 8. 

*** S. Sdiechtet: Studies in Judaism, First Series, p. 301. 

*•• Skabbath 16. 6. *®* Yoma 8. 4. *** Cp. Exodus iz. 26 £. 

"• Hagigah 1. 1. *** Sukkah 2. 8; 3. ij. 

^Deuteronomy 6, 4; 33. 4. 
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two liairs appeared upon his body, the boy became liable to keep 
the Law.^^^ Finally, there is a regulation, which must have been . 
to a very large extent id^, that tJie child must be brought to the 
Temple, when the Law was read through there on die Sabbatic 
year.^‘* It is deaf diat long before he went to school die child was 
daily learning what it meant to be a Jew — and that was what educa- 
tion was designed to teach liini. 

We now go on to sec the actual ways and methods of die 
schools. But before ,we begin we must enter one caveat. Many of 
the regulations which we shall describe, and many of the sayings 
which we shall cite, are obviously descriptions of the ideal rather 
than oT the real; they describe what the school should have 
been rather than what it was; but they are none the less useful 
for that, because it is the ideal that we arc mainly concerned to 
sec. 

• Sometime between the ages of five and seven the boy went to 
school.^^® The school might be a special builihng; it might be in 
die teacher’s house; but most likely it would be attached to the 
Synagogue itself. *It was laid down that a school, for health’s sake, 
must not be built in a densely crowded and populated area.*^* It 
was also laid down that if a town was large there must be two 
schools, especially if the town was divided by a nver, for bridges 
were dangerous things to cross.^^® School did not meet between 
TO a.m. and 3 p.m., for these were the hot hours; and there was a 
regulation that from 17th Thaniuz to I4di Ab — that is, roughly 
July Ad August — school hours must not exceed four. Ideally the 
size of classes was striedy regulated. In any area where there were 
twenty-five boys a schoolmaster must be appointed. If there were 
forty boys, the master must be given an assistant; and if there were 
fifty boys, two masters must be appointed. 

When *thc scholar entered school, he sat on the ground at the 
teacher’s feet. Paul speaks of lumsclf as being brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel.^ Rabbi Joses said: “ Let diy house be a mccting- 

Nidah 6 . II. Deuteronomy 31. 10-12. 

, ^ As we have seen the Ages of Man passage sets the .age to study the Scripture 
at five. A later Rabbi gave the advice : “ Do not receive a boy into school before 
his sixj^ year ” (Kethuhoth 50a). 

• “‘PesaWm 112.1. Bafea Ba/lira 21a. 
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place tor the wise; and powder thyself in the dust of their fect/’^^^ 
To sit at the master’s feet was a sign of the scholar’s humihty, and 
of liis eagerness to learn. 

There was only one text-book ana mat was me scriptures. 
The very name of the school was Beth Ila-Scpher^ The House of the 
Book. And of the sacred writings the Law, die Pentateuch was all- 
important, and tlie rest of the writings were only commentary on 
it. One Rabbi said of the Law: “ Turn it, and again turn it; for 
the all is therein, and diy all is therein; and swerve not therefrom, 
for thou canst have no greater excellency than this.” The Law 
was the sole object of study; t^e wider culture of the world was 
as notliing to the Jew. The Mishnah actually contains a statement 
that during the war of Titus “ they forbade that a man should teach 
his son Greek.” In the Talmud there is a story of a progressive 
young Rabbi who wished to study Greek on the grounds diat he 
had mastered the Law. An older Rabbi reminded him of the woL'ds 
of Joshua: “ This book of the Law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein day and night.” “ (to 
then and consider,” he said, “ which is the hour which is neither 
of the day or of the night, and in it thou mayest study Greek 
wisdom.” So then Jewish education was exclusively religious 

education. It was study of the Scriptures for in tlicin is the Law, 
/ 

Sayings of the Fathers i. 4. Tt w.is not till Jatcr that benches were used. 
Rabbi Jochanan made the interesting observation tliat “ Easy tilings arc Ic.inicd 
standing, and hard tilings sitting.” , 

Sayings of the Fathers 5. 32. Taylor, in his note on tliis passage^ cites further 
tributes to die all-iiicliisivcness of die Law. “ hi it widiout doubt arc history and 
talc; proverb and cmgma; correction and wisdom; knowledge and discretion; 
poetry and word-play; conviction and counsel; dirge, entreaty, prayer, praise, 
and every kind of supplicauon; and all this in a chvine way, superior to all die 
prolix baiedictions in human books; to say notliing of it contaimiig'in its dcpdis 
the names of the Holy One, blessed is He, and secrets of being without end 
{Leb Abothy* The diligent student of the Torah docs not need works on science 
and philosophy, because the Torah contains both “ all tilings necessary to salva- 
tion,” and “ all the wisdom of die world.” Study the Torah “ and thou wilt not 
need the books of the plulosopbers of the nations and their investigations.” The 
Torah is worth more than die whole world, for die world was created in six 
days, but the Torah was only given in forty days {Shemoth Rabbah 47). 

Sotah 9. 14. Joshua i. 8. Men. 99b, 
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and nothing else is necessary. It was just here dut the Jews claimed 
for their system superiority over all other systems of education. 
The very fact that their s^dy was the study of the Law meant that 
it was necessarily double-sided. At one and the same time it 
included both thepry and practice, knowledge and action, for the 
Law had first to be studied, and then to be done. A. R. S. Kennedy 
said; “ It combines instruction in the positive truth of the ancestral 
faith with preparation for the practical duties of Ufe.” Tliis is 
a claim which Josepljus made long ago. He writes; “ There are 
two ways of coming at any sort of learning, and a moral conduct 
of life; the one is by instruction jn words, the other by practical 
exercises. Now, other law-givers (that is, other than Moses) have 
separated these two ways in their opinions, and choosing one of 
those ways of instruction, or thit which best pleased every one of 
them, neglected the other. Thus did the Lacedaimonians and the 
Cretans teach by practical exercises, but not by words; while the 
Athenians, and almost all the other Grecians, made laws about what 
was to be done, or left undone, but had no regard to the exercising 
tliereto in practice.*’ 

Two basic facts must always be borne in mind about Jewish 
teaching. First, it was based entirely on oral teaching; and therefore 
it was conducted entirely by repetition. The word mishnah itself 
means both repetition and instruction, for they were one and the same 
thing. Tliis is typical of eastern education. G. H. Box cites a 
passage from the Babylonian Epic of Creation, which underlines 
this; 

Let them stand fortli— let the elder enlighten; 

Let the wise, the learned ineditite together; 

Let the father rehearse, make the son apprehend; 

Open bb the cars of die Shepherd and the Flock-master (i.c. die 
King).' 2* 

Even Ben Sirach writes; 

. A. R. S. Kennedy: D.B. i. 646. 

**’ Josephus: Against Apiott 2. 17. 

^**G. H. Box: EM, 2. 1191; Babylonian Epic of Creation, final tablet, 
reverse, x. 22C 
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For by speech wisdom shall be known; 

And instruction by word of the tongue.'** 

Except for the teacher himself, it may be said that the book hardly 
existed as an educational tool. All was by word of mouth, and by 
patient repetition and receptive hearing. 

The second basic fact is the direct consequence of this. Education 
was to a very large extent memorising. Since the material could 
not be read, it had to be committed to the niemory, and therefore 
the first essential of a good scholar was a trained and retentive 
memory. One of the most fapious of aU the Rabbis was Rabbi 
Eliczer. There are no fewer than three hundred and thirty of his 
sayings in the Mislmah. His master Rabbi Jochanan said of him 
that he was like “ a plastered astern that loseth not a drop.” 
Rabbi Dosithai said: “ When a schtilar ofdie wise sits and studies, 
and has forgotten a word of his Mishiiali, they account it to him 
as if he were ‘ guilty of death.’ ” In tlic Talmud it is told of 
a certain Rabbi Meir that he went to Asya to regulate the Calendar. 
He found that there was no book of E'llher tlicre, ain^hc straiglitway 
wrote it all out from memory, and read it during the Feast.^®* 
G. H. Box quotes Jerome as saying that Jewish children can recite 
the alphabet forwards a^ backwards ; tliat in childhood diey acquire 
the complete vocabulary of tlicir language, and learn to recite all 
the generations from Adam to Zcrubbabcl with “ as much accuracy 
and facility as if they were simply giving their own nam/is.” 
Gfi’orer, die Jewish historian, claimed that, if all die copies of the 
Talmud were destroyed — and die Talmud runs to scores of volumes 
— any twelve learned rabbis could restore it verbatim from mcm- 
ory.i*o The whole of Jewish education was based on patient 
repetition and diligent memorising. Rabbi Akiba said: “The 
teacher should strive to make the lesson agreeable to the pupils 
by dear reasons, as well as by frequent repetitions, until they 

*** Ecckiiasticus 4. 24. Sayings of dte Fathers 2. 10. 

Sayings of the Fathers 3. 12. Mcgillah i8b. 

^**G. H. Box: RB. 2. 1200. In the same passage Box quotes Jerome as 
saying of the Pharisees that “ they repeated but never reflected.” 

**• Gfiorer: Jahr. J. Heils, 1 . 170. 
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thoroijghly understand the matter, and are able to recite it with 
great fluency.” 

This had one ciirious^efFect. The Jews, as did all ancient peoples, 
read aloud, or at least, as dicy read, they formed the syllables with 
their lips. Philip heard the Ethiopian eunuch reading the prophet 
Esaias as he rode in his chariot.^®* So learning a lesson always 
meant repeating it aloud. The Talmud tells of a pupil who learned 
his tasks without repeating the words aloud, and who therefore 
had within three years forgotten all drat he had learned.*** The 
Sayings of the Fathers Usts the forty-eight things which are necessary 
for learning the Torah, and the^list begins: “ By learning, by a 
listening ear, by ordered speech'’ *®* Repetitio mater studiorum, repeti- 
tion is the mother of studies, might well have been the motto of 
Jewish education. In the Letters of Benammi certain sayings about 
this concentrated repetition and memorising are given. “ If you* 
have garnered much, you have really garnered nothing.” “ Repe- 
tition is the mother of knowledge.” “ Wlioso learns the Torah 
without repetition is like one who sows but docs not reap.” “ Study 
not only with th? eyes, but widi the eyes and the mouth.” *** 

Emhin <;4a. Acts 30. 54a. 

of the ratlicrs 6. 6. As a matter of interest— and, it may be, of 
sonic use to those who Icam — we give die whole list: “ The Torah is acquired 
by forty and eight diings. And these are they, by learning, by a listening car, 
b}' ordered speech, by discermnent of heart, by dread, by fear, by meekness, by 
diecrfulncss, by pureness, by attendance upon the wise, by discussion with 
cissocijtfos, by the argumentation of disciples, by sedatcncss; by Scripture, by 
Mislmali; by little traffic, by little intercourse, by little luxury, by litde sleep, by 
little converse, by litdc merriment; by long-suffering, by a good heart, by faith 
ill the wise, by acceptance of cha.st»'5cmciits; he diat knows his place, and that 
rtjoKcs in his portion, and that makes a fence to liis words, and docs not claim 
merit to himself; he is loved, loves God, loves mankind, loves righteousness;, loves 
uprightncss,*lovcs reproofs; and retires from honour, and puffs not up his heart 
\\ ith liis learning, and is not forward in decision; bears the yoke with his associate, 
and inclines him to the scale of merit, and grounds him upon the truth, and 
grounds him upon peace; and settiv’' his heart to his study; asks and answers, 
heart and adds thereto; he that learns in order to teach, and learns in order to 
practise; that makes his master wiser, and that considers what he has heard, and 
tfiat tells a diing in die name of him that said it.” 

Essays on Jewish Life and Thouglu^ The Letters of Benammi^ Second Series^ 

P-54-* 
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So then Jewish instruction was largely oral instruction; and 
Jewish learning was largely learning by heart; an,d in that learning 
by heart repeating with the mouth playejl at least as big a part as 
seeing with the eye. 

In the elementary school all Jewish boys learned to read, for, as 
we have seen, any adult male Jew might be given the privilege 
and task of reading the lesson in the Synagogue. They learned 
the essentials of anthmetic; and many, but not all, learned to 
write. 

There was a bare minimum which every child, however simple, 
was expected to master. At least, m later tunes, as soon as the child 
could read, he was given httle parchment rolls svith certain essential 
passages on thcin.^®* Even before die rolls were given these 
passages were regarded as basic. They were as follows: 

i. The Slmiia.^^ Sheina is the imperative of die Hebrew vrtb 
which means “ to hear.” It is the fust word of that great 
verse Deuteronomy 6. 4 , winch is the found.ition of the Jewish 
creed, and the sentence widi which every moijiing service m 
the Synagogue still begms. It must be recited by every devout 
Jew, morning and evening, every day. 

li. The HallelJ^^ Hallel means Pniisc Cod!; and tliis is the 
series of great praising psahns which were recited at all new 
moons and festivals, and which had a special place in die 
Passover ritual. 

iii. The Story of Creation.^®* 

iv. Tlie essence of die Levitical Law.^“ 

In addition to this the child had to find and learn a pemnal text. 
A personal text was a text which began widi the first letter of his 
name and ended with die last letter of his name. Keith instances <is 
an illustradon that a boy called Abner could have as his personal 
text: 

Khodadad E. Keith: The Social Lift of a Jew in the Time of Christ, p. 46. 
The (xdl Shema K Deuteronomy 6. 11 13-21; Numbers ly 37-41. 

*** Psalms ii3~ii. Genesis 1-5. 1-8. 
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A soft answer tumeth away wrath: 

Bu^ grievous words stir up anger.^** 

Whai a boy was able to read and to study the Law in a little 
more detail, his instruction began with Leviticus. That may seem to 
us a strange choice; but it was necessary that a Jew should have a 
full knowledge of tlie laws of purity and of the Temple sacrifices. 
But even after tlie destruction of the Temple, when sacrifice had 
been rendered imppssible, Leviticus remained the beginning of 
detailed education, for, as a Midrash beautifully has it: “ Sacrifices 
are pure; and children are pure; Ipt the pure be occupied with that 
which is pure.” 

In a community like daat of which we have been thinking the 
teacher is obviously a man of paramount importance. The Law 
was everything, and therefore the expounder of the Law was the 
greatest man in the community. And even the place of the elemen- 
tary school-tcachcr, who laid the foundations on which the Rabbi 
might work, was very high. 

The teacher inust be a man of die highest aims, and of the 
highest moral qualifications. Ederslieim collects from the Talmud 
a series of sayings on the aim and the quality of the teacher. His aim 
must be to keep children from all intercourse with that which is 
vicious; to suppress all feelings of bitterness, even bitterness at 
wrong done to the child’s own parents; to punish all real wrong- 
doing; never to prefer one child to auodicr. He must rather show 
sin in tts essential repulsiveness than try to threaten a child out of it 
by speaking of its consequences in this world, or in the world to 
come. He must never discourage die child. He must never promise 
and not perform, lest the child’s mind become familiar with false- 
hood and die broken w'ord. He must never lose patience, but, if 
the child dbes not understand, he must patiendy explain the matter 
over and over again, in order to make it plain. He must treat the 
child like a young heifer, whoso burden is daily increased. In every 
case .he must first try kindness, ;uid only when kindness fails must 

, Proverbs 15. i. cp. A. C. Bouquet: Everyday Life in New Testament 
Thtes, p. 156; Khodadad E. Keith: The Social Life of a Jew in the Time of 
Christ, t). 47. 

• Midrjsii Rabba. 
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he physically punish. Such punishment must never be over-severe; 
‘ and a teacher could be dismissed for too much severity; when 
punishment was given, it must be given ydth the strap, and not the 
rod.^** We may add to this list several more significant sayings. 
It was laid down that “ an idle man shall not keep a school for 
children.” And the same passage lays it down diat an im- 
married man may not teach, and that no woman is eligible to teach. 
The teacher must be of even temper, for a passionate man cannot 
teach. The teacher must not compromise his dignity, and he should 
never jest or cat or drink in the presence of the children.^** The 
most interesting and the most ^significant thing about all this is 
the salient fact diat the Jews were much more concerned about 
the moral character of the teacher dian they were about Ins 
academic quahficadons. Their first question would not have been ; 
“ What kind of a tcdmical scholar is he ? but, “ What kind of a 
person is he? ” It was character which the Jews were seeking’ to 
produce, and they were well aware that only character can beget 
character. 

In theory the teacher was supposed to teach without any pay- 
ment at all. It was as if God said: “Just as 1 gave you the Torali 
freely, so you must pass it on without asking for payment for it.”‘^'’ 
Rabbi Zadok said: “ ^akc not the words of the Torah a crown m 
which to glory, or an axe by wluch to live.” And the great I-Iillcl 
laid it down: “Lo, whosoever makes profit from the words of 
Torah removes his life from the world.” The ideal was that a 
teacher should have a trade, and that by it he should satisfy his 
material needs, and so be in a position to teach for nothing. In any 
event every boy was taught a trade, for “ he who does not teach 
his son a trade teaches him to steal.” “ Love work,” said 

A. Edersheim: Sketcites of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ, pp. 135, 

i}6. 

Kiddushm 4. 13. 

*** Sayings of the Fatheis 2. 6. Cp. the insistence of the Pastoral Epistles that 
the episkopos, the bishop, must be didaktikos, apt to teach, and that he must not be 
orgilos, an angry man (I Timothy 3. a; II Timothy 2. 24; Titus 1. 7); Yore Deah 
145. II. 

Quoted in Essays in Jewish Literature, the Letters of Benammi, Second Series, 

p. 55 - 

Sayings of the Fathers 4. 9. Kiddushin 29a. 
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Shemaiaii.^** The Rabbis saw that there was a certain danger in 
what might be called the purely academic life. !Rabbi Gamaliel, 
son of Jehuda ha-Nasi, said: “ Excellent is Torah study together 
with worldly business, for the practice of both of them puts iniquity 
out of remembrance; all Torah without work must at loigth fail, 
and occasion iniquity.” There were some very few voices on 
the other side. We have seen that Ben Sirach did not think that 
the man who held the plough could become wisc.^®^ And Rabbi 
Meir once said : “ Have litdc business, and be busy with Torah.” 
And HillcI once said: “ No one that has much traffic is wise.” 
But the Jbalance was very much thwother way. We read of Rabbis 
who followed the trade of miller, shoemaker, tailor, baker, perfumer, 
clerk, sandal-maker, smidi, potter, carpenter.®*® But this custom 
of free teaching must liavc been the custom of the Rabbis in their 
judicial function rather than that of the elementary schoolteacher, 
whb must of necessity have been paid. But even then there were 
attempts to evade the fact diat he was being paid for teaching. He 
was paid because (je h.id the trouble of teaching the children the 
mechanical work of reading; because he looked after the children 
while at school; for his loss of time.®*® The idea behind it all is 
that it was one of life’s greatest privileges to be a teacher, because, 
as was beautifully said, it was as great a privilege to teach a child 
the Law, as it was to have received it on Mount Sinai from the 
hands of God. 

It will not surprise .is to find in light of all this that the teacher 
was held in the very highest honour. The honour in whicli a great 
Rabbi must be held surpassed « ven die honour that must be given 
to parents. “ Respect to a teacher should exceed respect for a 
father, for both father and son owe respect to a teacher.” ** If 
a man’s father and teacher have lost anything, the teacher’s loss 
has the precedence; for his father only brought liim mto this world; 

Sayiui^s of the I others i. ii. Sayings of the Fathers 2. 2. 

Ecclcsiasttcus 38. 25. Sayings xf the Fathers 4. 14. 

Sayings of the fathers 2. 6. 

• Cp. David Smith: Life and Letters of St. Paul, p. 25; Delitsch: Jewidt 
Artisan Life^ chapter 5. 

Essays in Jewish Life and Thought, the Letters ofBenammi, Second Scries, p. 55. 

^^^Kerithoth6. 9 . 
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his teacher, who taught him wisdom, brings him into the life of die 
world to come.” That most exalted of honours was expected 
only by the greatest of the Rabbis; but oven the elementary school 
teacher was held in great respect. “ Let the fear of thy teacher,” 
it was said, “ be to thcc as the fear of heaven.” The teachers 
were compared to the prophets through whom God had communi- 
cated the truth to Israel.^®* It was said that he who learns from his 
fellow a single chapter, a single law, a single verse, or even a single 
letter, ought to pay him honour.^*® There is s Midrash on Numbers 
24. 6, where “ gardens by the riverside ” are spoken of. “ These 
are the teachers of the httle children in Israel, who bring for,th from 
their hearts wisdom, understanding and discernment, and teach 
them to do the will of their Fadier who is in heaven.” Maybe 
the greatest tribute of all to teachers was paid by Rabbi Judah the 
Prince. He visited a certain city and asked' to see the watchmen of 
the city. They brought the city officers and the town guard. 
“ Not these,” he said, “ but school-teachers are the city’s watch- 
men.” In Palestine the elementary school-teacher was no 
lialf-despised drudge with a thankless task; he was the servant 
of God and of the commiuiity, held in honour because he was 
doing the greatest work that a man can do. That is precisely 
why the Jews not o^dy honoured their teachers so highly, but 
also asked so much from them, for “ only when a teacher is 
like an angel from heaven will tlic Torah be sought from his 
mouth.” 

It would be easy from one point of view to criticise j’ewish 
education. It would be easy to charge it with narrowness. It 
would be easy to make much of its neglect of the larger culture, 
and to find fault with it precisely because it was exclusively rcUgious 
cducatiun. It would be easy to make much of the fact that the 
Baba Mitzia 2. it. 

Sayings of the Bothers 4. 15. 

Shabbath 119b. 

^Essays in Jewish Life and Tl ought, the Letters ofBenawtni, Second Series, p. 56. 
Quoted m A Rabbinic Anthology, selected by C. G. Montefiore and 
H. Locwc. 

Hagig, i. 7. 

1®® Quoted in Essays in Jewish Life and Thought, the Letters of Benammi, Second 
Series, p. 56. 
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higher xt went, and the more developed it became, die more it 
went lost ui die n^^iutiac of the Law, until it issued m diat terrible 
Icgahsni which crucified sus Chnst. But for all that at the back 
of Jewish education there he two great ideals, which have been 
picked out by twc^Jcwish writers. 

Leo Baeck has pointed out that the very basis of Judaism is fo be 
found m the conception of holmess. “ Ye shall be holy for I the 
Lord your God am holy.” “ Sanctify yourselves therefore and be 
ye holy; for 1 am the Lord your God.” “ And ye shall be holy 
unto me: for I the Loid am holy, and have severed you from other 
people, tliat ye should be mine.’i^** That is to say, it was the 
destiny of the Jewish people to he different. Holmess means difference. 
And their whole educational system was directed to that end. It 
has been precist'ly that educational system which has kept the 
Jewish race in existence.* The Jew is no longer a raaal type; he is 
a pl:rson who follows a certain way of life, and who belongs to a 
teitain faith. If Jewish leligion had faltcied, or altered, the Jews 
\sould have ceased to exist. As Leo Baeck put it— the Jew had to be 
“ the great non-conformist,” “ the great dissenter.” First and fore- 
most, tlie Jewish ideal of education is the ideal of hohness, of 
dift'crence, of sepaiatioii from all other peoples in order to belong 
to God. Their educational system was nothing less tlian the instru- 
ment by which tlieir existence as a nation, and their fulfilment of 
their destiny, was ensured.^*® 

Another Jewish w* ter, Isidore Lpstein, has seized on the other 
csscntifl Jew ish educational ideal. In Jerennah 15.19 the duty of the 
servant of God is “ to take forth the precious from the vile.” So, 
then, Epstciii declares that the ideal of Jewish education is train- 
formation, the transformation of the precious mto the vde. He 
wntes: “ Pedigog), as Judaism understands it, is a faculty of the 
iightcous man to 1 adiitc a w armth of piety and love, capable of 
ineltmg the crust of ice which surrounds die hearts of egoists, of 
die aggressive, of transfornung them into co-operative, considerate, 
iigliteous tcllow-beings.” Hcic is die complcraent of the first 

ideal. Diffeiencc m itself need not be ediical difference; hohness 

• • 

^^^Lcvittan ly. 2; 20. 7, 26. 

1^0 Baeck: The E<^cticc of Judanfitf pp. 267—8. 

• Isidore Epstein: lU Jewnh IVay ofLtfi, pp 200, 201. 
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can simply be ritual and ceremonial difference and separation; but 
the Jewish ideal is difference wrought out in character, and holiness 
ediically expressed. The Jewish educational ided has left its mark 
deeply upon the world, because in the last analysis it aims to educate 
the child in order to fit him to be a servant of God; it is education 
of duldren for God. 
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THE OBLlltRAnON OF THL INDIVIDUAL 
IN IHE SLRVICE OI THE STALE 


Im no country ui die world was education ever so deliberately 
planned) controlled, and designed By the state as in Sparta, untd the 
rise of the modem totalitarian state. It was preasely this dehberatc 
design and control of education m Sparta that impressed the anaent 
thinkers. Aristodc said, 

•Sparta appears to be the only, or almost die only, state, m which 
the law-giver has paid attention to the education and disaplme 
of the atizens,^ in most states such matters have been entirely 
neglected, and every man lives as he likes, m Cyclops fashion, 
“ laying down the law foi himself and his spouse.” ^ 

Education in Sparta was deliberately planned, designed and con- 
trolled for a definite purpose. Thciefore, before we examine the 
details of that educational system, we must first see what its dchbetatc 
purpose was. 

Spvtan education stems back to a dcfmitc and far-rcachmg 
change in military technique® In the Homeric days the umt of 
warfare liad always been the u cat mdividual hero. The presence 
or the absence of an Achilles meant the difference between victory 
and defeat. But military technique had radically altered; and the 
basis of a battle came no longer to lie m the contest between two 
individu.ll heroes, but in the encounter of two masses of infantry 
made up of hoplites. It was tlicicforc no longer the outstan^ng 

* Aristotle Niconmcht an Ulilcs lo 9, 1 3 (the C\ clops quotaaon 1$ from Homer; 
Oi/ywfyp luf) Cp Aristotle Ai/itiofti, 3 '* One might praise the Spartans 
ift^csptct of this, for tht) pay the greatest attention to the training of their duldten. 
and conduct it on a public s)stcm ” 

* Hr I. Marrou. A Hutory oj Education m Amifuty, pp. 15, 16 

B.A.W. 49 
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individual who won battles, but the soUd mass of ordinary men. 
It was not now the knight who was all-important; it'was the 
ordinary citizen, fighting not as an individual but as one of a solid 
mass. So then batdes were no longer v.on by the glamorous and 
romantic exploits of knightly individuals, but by the corporate 
courage and endurance of the mass of commcfli men, who were 
willing to stand and to resist, and if need be to die. As Tyrtacus 
has It: 

I should not consider a man wordiy to be remembered, nor 
think highly of him, merely because he was a good runner or 
wrestler — even though he v/as as big and strong as the Cyclops, 
swifter than Boreus the Thracian, more handsome tlian Titlio, 
richer than Midas or Cinyras, stronger than King Pelops, son of 
Tantalus, though his speech were softer than Adrastus, .uid he • 
enjoyed every kind of fame — unless lie was also valorous in 
arms, and could stand fast in battle. . . . That is the true valour, 
the liighest reward that a man can obtain from his fellows. It 
is a good common to all, a service to the city and the people .as 
a whole, when every man can stand firm on his tw.o feet m the 
front line, and rid his heart of all idea of flight.® 

It is no longer the individual glory, but tlie service of the whole 
which is the thing that iiiiatters. It was on that principle that 
Spartan education was founded. Plutarch describes the Spartan 
ideal: 

No man was allowed to live as he pleased, but in their city, as 
m a military encampment, they always had a prescribed regimen 
and employment in public service, considering that they be- 
longed entirely to their country, and not to dicmselyes.^ 

Ht sums up the aim and the achievement of the Spartan curriculum 
which Lycurgus had worked out: 

In a word, he trained liis fellow-citizens to have neither the wjsh 
nor the ability to live for themselves; but like bees they were 
•Tyrtaeui: Fr. 12. i-io; 13-18. ‘Plutarch: Lyinij^iis 24, i. 
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to make themselves always integral parts of the whole com- 
munity, clustering together about thdr leader, almost beside 
themselves with enthusiasm and noble ambition to belong 
wholly to their country.® 

As we shall sec, this was a design which produced a number of 
results wliich were "anything but lovely; but in itself it was a noble 
thing, and produced splcn^d things. At its best it cleansed indi- 
vidual Spartans of all unworthy ambition for personal prestige. 
Plutarch tells of a certain Pandacrctus, who failed to be chosen among 
the best three hundred men, and who went away, “ with a very 
glad countenance, as if rejoicing that the city had three hundred 
better nx:n than lumsclf.”'’ It was the Spartan custom that the 
king marched into battle in close company with the man who had 
been the victor in the games. Plutarch tells of a certain Spartan 
•athlete who refused tf> bej bought ofl'from a contest at Olympia by 
a vqry large sum of money, and who after a bitter struggle out- 
wrestled his opponent. Someone said to him: “ What advantage, 
O Spartan, hast thou got from thy victory ? ” whereat he answered, 
with a smile: “ I sltall stand in front of my king when we fight our 
enemies.” ’ 

But there was another aspect of this, an aspect of shocking .uid 
horrifying savagery and cruelty. The Spartan way of life was 
based on slavery. The number of Spartan citizens was small. There 
were never more than from eight to ton thousand of them.® The 
slave population wcic called the “ helots,” and they outnumbered 
the freifc population many u.iics over. The helots were therefore 
a constant danger; they had to be kept where dicy were, or tlie 
whole Spartan system would collaps. . Aristotle said of the helots 
that tliey were “ like an enemy coii>tantly sitting m wait for the 
disasters of the Spartiatcs.” * In regard to tliesc helots diere w’ere 
certain very* terrible customs, which were nothing less, as we shall 
go on to sec, than an essential part of Spartan education. Whenever 
the Ephors, the chief magistrates of Sparta, entered into office, they 
officially declared war against the hci'H>, so tliat it might be leg^ 

•Plutarch: Lyaoi’in 2 S- 3 - ‘Plutarch: Lymr^its 25. 3. 

‘’•Plut.irch: Lyturgm 22. 4. 

• rierodotuv 7. 234: Anstvitio; Politics 2. 6 12. 

.•Aiiftotlc; Politics 2, 6 , 2. 
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to do anything at all to them. There was, as Plutarch tells, a custom 
called the kruptcia, the Secret Service, whidi formed an mtegral 
part of the training of the young Spartans. The best of the young 
men were sent out mto the country, equipped only with daggers, 
and enough food for the bare essentials of life. They scattered into 
the hills and the lonely places, where by day diey lay hidden; but 
by mght they came down and slaughtered every helot whom they 
found. Bven by day they would mvade the fields where the helots 
were working, and would slay the strongest and the best of them.^® 
Thucydides relates an even more treatlierous way of dealing with 
the helots: 

They made proclamation that all helots who claimed to have 
rendered the Lacedaimonians the best service m war should be 
set apart, ostensibly to be free. They were in fact, merely 
testing them, tlunkmg that those who claimed, each for himself, 
the first nght to be set free would be precisely the men of high 
spirit who would be the most likely to attack their masters. 
About two thousand of them weie scleclcd, and dicsc put 
crowns on then heads .and made the louiid of the temples, .is 
though they were already free, but the Spartans not long aftci - 
wards made away with them, and nobody ever knew in what 
way each one penshe^.^^ 

So It can be seen that there was at least a sense in which Spartan 
education could become education foi inurdci. < 

There remam two further Spartan characteristics to be fitted 
mto this picture. First, Sparta was the most conservative comitry 
which ever existed. The one aim was to keep things as they were. 
Up to 550 B.C. Sparta developed and progressed About that time 
there was a popular upnsmg which was mercilessly crushed. And 

Plutarch Lycurgus 28 1-4 Plato refers to this aistom of secretly sending 
out the young nien, without iilating tlic shi^gbtcr of the helots m the Law^ 
633 B. Cp. Isocrates Patiatht naictu, 271 B (181), “ The Ephors have the po ver to 
put to death without trial as many as they please, whereas m the other states of 
Hellas It 1$ a crime against the gods to stun one's hands with die blood of even 
the basest of slaves ” 

** Thucydides 4 80. 
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ever that the one aim of die Spartan ruling class was to maintain 

the status quo. As Marrou has it: “ Sparta voluntarily petrified, 
herself at the stagh of development which had made her the leader 
of progress.” Sparta ^as the one place where the Sophists, the 
wandering Greek educators, need not try to teach. Hippias agrees 
with Socrates that he will far better in Sicily and at Inycus, 
“ for it is not the inherited usage of the Spartans to change their 
laws or to educate their children differently from what is cus- 
tomary.*’ That ultra-conservatism could be seen in the simplest 
things. The man who wished to make a change in the rules of the 
ball-game was publicly scourged. Terpander had introduced to 
Sparta 4ong ago the seven-stringed lyre. In the Spartan council- 
chamber there hung, as a warning against change, the deven- 
stringed lyre which Timothcos had brought to Sparta, only to have 
it publicly smashed, a ^te which die nine-stringed lyre of Phrynis 
shared. What had once been introduced and accepted could not 
be changed.'* In Sparta as things were so dicy must remain. In 
many ways the educational system of Sparta developed into a 
petr^cd anachroTlisni. 

The second significant Spartan characteristic was their hatred of 
strangers. They would neither tolerate strangers widiin their gate's, 
nor would they permit their own citizens to visit odicr lands. 
Plutarch says of Lycurgus: 

He did not permit them to live abroad at dicir pleasure, and to 
wander in strange laiuls, assuming foreign habits and imitating 
the lives of peoples who were without training and lived under 
different forms of govcnimcnt. Nay more, he actually drove 
away from the dty the multitudes which streamed in there for 
no useful purpose, not because he feared that they might become 
imitators of his form of government and learn useful lessons in 
virtue . . . but rather that they might not become in any wise 
teachers of evil.'® 

V H. 1 . Matrou: A History’of Education tn Antiquity, p. i8. 

'* Plato: Hippias Megor 284 B. 

* * '* Pausanias 3. 12: quoted K. J. Freeman: Schools of Hellas, p. 12. 

** Plutarch: 27. 3. Cp. Xenophon: Constitution of the Lacedaimonians 

4: To live abroad was illegal, and 1 have no doubt that die purpose of dicsc 
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bparta had erected the iron curtain, that things might remain as 
^ they were. 

It is against this background that we must go* on to examine in 
detail the educational system of Sparta, a background of the deliber- 
ate obliteration of die individual in the service of the state, a back- 
ground of the dehberatc maintenance of the status quo, even if that 
meant a dcUberate policy of domestic murder and of rigid exclusion 
of all foreign influence. 

The truth is that Sparta was organised for war. Aristotle saw 
this; he writes: “ In Sparta and m Crete both the system of educa- 
tion and tlie mass of the laws are framed in the main with a view 
to war.” It is a most significant fact that Lycurgus laid it down 
that no Spartan must even engage in a game or in an adiletic contest 
which mvolved “ the stretchmg forth of the hands,” for such a 
gesture is the gesture of appeal, and that is a,gesture that no Spartan 
might ever make.^’ Sparta was the country where evcrythingoin 
education was organised for war. 

For our knowledge of Spartan ways and customs we are mainly 
indebted to two works. The first is Plutarch’s Life of Lyew^us. 
Lycurgus may well be a figure of legend, but he was the king and 
law-giver to whom the Spartans traced back all their charactenstic 
laws and customs. His place in the laws of Sparta may well be 
likened to die place of hjoses in the laws of Israel. Nor could 
Lycurgus ever have had a more sympathetic biographer than 
Plutarch, ” genial, garrulous, moral and sensible.” Plutarch was 
bom in a.d. 50 when the great days of Greece were but a memory. 


regulations was to keep the atuens from being demoralised by contact witli 
foreigners.” Cp. the speech of Pericles lu Thucydides 2. 39. i, where Pcntlcs 
claims m deliberate contrast to Sparta: “ We throw our aty open to all the 
world.” « 

‘•Aristotle: Politics 7. 2. 5. Cp H. I. Marroir A Ht\tory of Ediuation in 
Antiquity, p. 19: “ Sparta became an out-and-out military barracks, a aty in 
the hands of a closed military caste that 'vs as kept permanently mobdised, entirely 
absorbed in its threefold task of defence — naaond, pohtical, social.” Cp. h, S. 
Wilkins: National Education in Greece^ p- 9: “ Sparta was a garmon planted in 
die midst of enemies, and its laws and habits were those of a garrison.” 

’’ Plutarch: Lycurquf 19. 4. 

*• T. R. Glover: Tlie Conflici of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, p. 85. 
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He was a native of Chxronea, then a little town, but he never left 
it, and he never grudged to serve his native town, even in the 
humblest tasks. As Glover tells us, Plutarch says that he was a 
citizen of a small town, aiW he did not wish to rnake it smaller by 
leaving it.^* He believed a city to be an organism, like a human 
being,*® and he ditf not think much of the men — like the Stoics-^-on 
whom the claims of their native city sat lightly.** He was the 
Tclearch of Chsronea, an office which gave him the oversight of the 
public buildings, and which, in a town that was little more than a 
village, was a humble task. When men smiled to see him inspecting 
the measurement of tiles, and the carrying of cement and stones he 
would say: “ It is not for myself,^ say, that I am doing this, but 
for my native place.” ** Plutarch indeed was a man who could 
well understand tlie passionate love of Lycurgus for Sparta. Plutarch 
• too was a conservative, a^lover of the good old days; and he writes 
of Sparta as one who admired, and of Lycurgus as one who loved 
his subject. 

Our other principal literary source of information is Xenophon 
111 his Constitution df the Lacedaimomans. Xenophon was born about 
430 B.c. He was one of the outer circle of the friends of Socrates. 
He took service in the army of Cyrus, tlie Persian king, and he 
will be for ever famous as the leader of the lost thirty thousand in 
their immortal march to the sea. The Athenians banished him, 
perhaps because they considered lum too friendly with die Spartans. 
His own two sons were schooled in Sparta.*® In his banishment the 
Spartanc gave lum an estate m Sparta, where he lived. Later he 
lost the estate, and went to Conndi; and at the end of his hfe the 
Athenians wididrew the decree of banishment from him. So 
Xenophon writes of Sparta at first hand, as one who knew and 
loved the institutions of that country.** 

‘•Plutarch: Dcmoitlune< 2. ••Plut'irch: Dc Sera.: I5» 559 A. 

Plutarch: De Stoic, icp 2. T033 b c. ** Plutarch: Pol. Preec. 15, 811 C. 

** Plutarch: AqcstlaiK 20; Diogenes Lacrjtis 2. 54. 

** Xenophon’s love for and adimrauon ol Sparta appear repeatedly. In the 
Memorahtita when .Socrates and the young Pencles arc discussing the degeneracy 
of* Athens, Pencles is made to say: ** ^X^cn will the Athenians show the Lacc* 
daimonian reverence for age, seeing that th(*y despise all their elders, beg^inning 
with thdr own fadicrs ? When will they adopt the Lacedaimonian system ol 
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Our information about Sparta therefore comes from one 'writer 
who IS thoroughly sympathetic, and who had a gift for pickmg up 
all kinds of odd and out-of-the-way mformation^ and from another 
writer, who was a practised histonan, i transparently honest man 
and who had for years lived there himself. It is not necessary to 
argue that these accounts ofLycurgus are ngidly historically accur- 
ate, or tlut the description of hfc m Sparta in them is in every detail 
factually true. No doubt legend has crept in, and no doubt the 
picture has been idealised. But the fact remains that we are quite 
safe m ui^g these accounts to draw material from them to construct 
a picture of the ideal of Spaitan education; and that we propose to 
do. But before we do so m debul, it will be well to look bnefly at 
Lycurgus himself, to sec what manner of man Spartan and Greek 
tradition held him to be. 

Lycurgus impressed Xenophon as bemg.difrcreiit from any othci ' 
ruler. As we have already mdicatcd, there arc those who doubt 
that he ever existed, and who regard him as a purely legendary 
figure. But he probably did live somewhere m the eighth or nmth 
century B.C.; and although the reforms connected ■with his name 
caimot be dated much before 600 b.c. the Spartaiis«noiie the less 
bcheved that it was Lycurgus who had stamped his name and ideals 
across all their constitution and all thar customs and practices. In 
any event m a study lik^ this wc arc dealmg widi ideals far more 
than wc are deahng with men, and there is a sense m which it is 
true to say that nothing so well shows a man’s ideals as the legends 
and the stones which gather around his name. Xenophon writes 
ofLycurgus: 


training, seeing tliat tliey not onl> neglect to m ike themselves fit, but mock at 
those who take the trouble to do so’ When will they reach that standard of 
obedience to their rulers, seeing that they make contempt of rubrs a pomt of 
honour ? Or, when will tlicy obtam that harmony, seeing that, instead of working 
together for the general good, they arc more envious and bitter against one another 
than against the rest of the world? ” (3. 5. 15, 16). In the same work Socrates 
praises Lycurgus to Hippias: "Lycurgus the Lacedaimonian now — ^hav" you 
realised that he would not liave made Sparta to difler from other ciucs m any 
respect, had he not estabhshed obedience to the laws most securely m her ? Among 
rulers in aties, arc you not aware that those who do most to make the atizcns 
obey the laws are b^? ” (4. 4. 15 ). 
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Lycurgus, who gave diem die laws that they obey, and to 
which they owe their prosperity, I do regard with wonder; an 4 
I think that hd reached the utmost limit of wisdom. For it was 
not by imitating othfr states, but by devising a system utterly 
different from that of most others, that he made his country 
pre-cminendy prosperous.*® 

Wliat then were the stories which men told about Lycurgus? 

The great aim of the Spartan constitution was to build up a 
compact, unified community, able to defy any threat of^war either 
from without or from within; it was, in other words, to build up 
a fellowship, and to produce a nanon which was “ a united band of 
brothers.” When Lycurgus was asked how best an invasion of 
enemies could be warded off, he answered: “ By re maining poor, 
and by not desiring tc\ be greater the one than the other.” And 
when asked the best way to fortify the city, he answered: ” A city 
will be well fortified which is surrounded by brave men and not by 
bneks.” Everything therefore was designed to produce a fellow- 
ship of men. L2t us dicn look at the traditional steps Lycurgus 
look to effect that object. 

The first step was to rcdistnbutc the land equally among the 
citizens, where before dierc was a “ dreadful inequality in diis 
regard.” 

Determined therefore to banish insolence and envy and crime 
anti luxury, and those ; ct more deep-seated and afflictive diseases 
of the state, poverty and wealth, he persuaded his fcllow-dtizens 
to make one parcel of all their territory and divide it up anew, 
and to live with one another oi* a basis of entire uniformity and 
equality in the means of subsistence, seeking pre-eminence 
through virtue alone, assured that there was no other difference 
or inequality between man and man dian that which was 
established by blame for base actions, and praise for good ones.®* 

The story went that once, when he had returned from a journey, 
and saw the laud in harvest time, he said: ” All Laconia looks like a 

Xenophon; Constitution of the Lacedaimoniam i. 2. 

*• Flutardi: Lycurgus 19, 4. Plutarch: Lycurgus 8. a. 
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&niily estate divided among many brodicrs.” ** The basis of 
division \vas that the lot assigned to each man was sufficient to 
produce seventy bushels of barley for a nun» atid twelve for his 
wife, together with a proportionate amount of wine and oil, since 
** they needed sustenance enough to promote vigour and health of 
body# and nothing else.” *• The basis of everything, then, was 
a land which had ideally become an estate divided equally among 
brothers. 

The next step was radically to alter the whole theory of money. 
All gold and silver money was withdi^iwn, and only iron money 
was left. StiU further, a very small value was assigned to a very 
great weight of money. Ten miiias wordi of money — that is about 
^40 — required a large storeroom in which to keep it, and a full 
yoke of oxen to carry it about. The result was that robbery, 
bribery and financial corruption became practical impossibilities. 
There was a further result. All luxury goods vanished, for Spartan 
money was worthless in the rest of Greece, and therefore there 
could be no imports. Plutarch says: 

It was not possible therefore to buy any foreign wjrcs or bric- 
i-brac; no merchant seaman brought freight into their harbours; 
no rhetoric teacher set foot on Laconian soil,®” no vagabond 
soothsayer, no keeper o^ harlots, no gold- or silvcr-simth, since 
there was no money thcre.®^ 

The result of this was that money became an irrelevance, andtdicre- 
fore luxury died. A curious result was that the common objects 
in everyday use became extraordmarily beautiful. Bedsteads, chairs 
and tables were mQst excellently made; Spartan drinking cups were 
world-famous, “ since their artisans were now freed from useless 
tasks, and displayed the beauty of their workmanship in< objects of 
constant and necessary use.” Wealth had become “ an object of 
no desire.” ®® There remained one possible avenue in which osten- 
tation could be displayed — ^in the building of a house. But even 
that was safeguarded against; for it was laid down that “ every 

*• Plutarch: Lycurgus 8. 4. “Plutarch: Lycurgus 8. 4. 

*• Cp. Plato: Hippias Major 284 D. Plutarch: Lyavgn^ 9. 3. 

••Plutarch: Lycurgus 9. 4, 3. *® Plutarch: Lycurgus 10. 2. 
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house shpuld have its roof fashioned by the axe, and its doors by 
the saw only, and by no other tool.” Thus elaboration in building 
was rendered inipo’ssible, and luxury inside the house was rendered 
extremely improbable, if fdr no other reason than the effect of sheer 
incongruity it would have produced.®* 

The third step which Lycurgus was said to have taken*, to 
eradicate differences and to establi^ fellowship, was the introduction 
of common meals eaten in messes called pheiditia.^^ This effectively 
put an end to all luxury of the table. “ The rich man could neither 
use nor employ nor even see or display his abundant meajis, when 
lie went to the same meal as the poor man. . . . The rich could not 
even dine beforehand at home, an3 then go to the common mess 
with full stomachs, but the rest kept careful watch of him who did 
not cat and drink with tlicm, and reviled him as a weakling, and 
•one too effeminate fiir die common diet.” ®* The companies in 
thesff messes numbered about fifteen. Each of them had to make a 
monthly contribution of a bushel of barley meal, eight gallons of 
wine, five pounds of cheese, two and a half pounds of figs, and a 
very small sum of*moncy for such “ relishes ” as flesh or fish. If 
a man had been sacrificing, or had been hunting, he always sent 
part of die sacrifice or of the game to the mess.®’ Only supper 
might be eaten at home; all the other meals had to be eaten in the 
common mess. So rigid was this rule that once, when King Agis 
had returned from a victotious expedition against the Athenians, 
and wished to cat at home with his wife, he sent to the mess for liis 
rations,«and they were refused to him.®* In Sparta gluttony had 
become an impossibility; the poor man and the rich man ate the 
same diet, united at the same table. 

Such dien were the steps which, it was said, Lycurgus took to 
produce a country in which citizen was bound to citizen in a 
fellowship in which virtue was the only distinction. And it was 
precisely here that there entered into the Lacedaimonian constitution 
the paramount importance of education. The tradition was that 
Lycurgus prohibited die use of writttii laws. The laws were not 
written down; they were implanted in the habits and the training 

Plutarch: Lycurgus 13. 3 -5. 

®® Plutarch; Lycurgus 12. i. ** Plutarch. Lycurgus 10. 3. 

J’ Pliilarch: Lyasrgus I3. i, 2. ** Plutarch: Lycurgus 12. 3. 
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of the citizens. They were “ imparted to the young by education 
which performs the office of a law-giver for every one of them.” •• 
And dierefore the inevitable conclusion followed in that Lycurgus 
was said to regard education as the g^^test and the noblest task 
of the law-giver.” And to the details of that education we arc 
nov? in a position to proceed. 

It might well be said that the education of a Spartan child began 
before he was boni. In Sparta the marriage relationship was unique. 
Spartan women had a place in public life which women enjoyed in 
no other, Greek state. “ The rest of tfie Greeks,” says Xenophon, 
“ expect their girls to imitate the sedentary life that is typical of the 
handicraftsmen — to keep quiet and to do wool-work. Ifow then 
is it to be expected that women so brought up will bear fine 
children? ” But in Sparta the girls underwent foe same training 
as the boys. 

He made the maidens exercise their bodies in runnii^, wrestling, 
casting the discus, and hurling the javchn, in order that die fruit 
of their wombs might have vigorous root in vigorous bodies, 
and come to better maturity, and that they themselves might 
come with vigour to the fullness of their times, and struggle 
successfully and easily with the pangs of child-birth.** 

They wore the same sho^pt tunic as the boys did. It is the claim of 
Plutarch that by these very customs “ modesty attended them and 
wantonness was banished; that the simplicity of their habits gave 
them an ardent desire for health and beauty of body.” Nay more, 
it gave them a touch of lofty sentiment, “ for they felt that they too 
had a place in the arena of bravery and ambition.” *® The Spartan 
girl had a share m life and a stake in her country that it was given to 
no other Greek woman to have. 

It was the belief of Lycurgus that motherhood wus the most 
important function of freeborn women.** The bachelor was a man 
under a stigma. The bachelors were forbidden to spectate when 
the young men and maidens performed their gymnastic and athletic 

" Plutarch: Lycurgus 13. i. *• Plutarch: Lycurgus 14. i. 

** Xenophon: Constitution of the Lacedaimontans i. 3. 

** Plutarch: Lycurgus 14. 2. ** Plutarch: Lycurgus 14. 4. 

** Xenophon: Constitution of Ae Locedaimonians 1. 4. 
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contestSj, and displays. They were compelled to march round the 
market place, wearing only their tunics, singing a song which con-, 
demned themselves; and they were, when they grew older, deprived 
of the right of respect which was always paid to age.** 

The marriagc^customs of Sparta were extraordinary, a queer 
mixture of almost sentimental romanticness, together with the 
eugenics of the stud-farm. Marriage was by capture, and the young 
man carried oflF his bride by force, when she was in the full bloom 
of her physical maturity and perfection. The bride’s maid then 
took her, cut off her hair close, clothed her in a man’s cloak and a 
man’s sandals, laid her on a straw pallet and left her in the dark. 
Then the bridegroom slipped stealthily mto the room, and aftCT 
a brief time with his bride went back to die quarters where he lived 
with the other young men. Nor did this way of visiting happen only 
once; every visit was paid by stealth, and that only at infrequent 
intervals. “ It was laid down that the bridegroom should be 
ashamed to be seen entering his wife’s room oi leaving it,” as 
Xenophon tells; and Plutarch says: “ And this dicy did not for a 
brief time only, but long enough for some of them to become 
fadicrs before they looked upon their own wives by dayUght.” ** 
This self-imposed continence, and this stolen time of sweetness, kept 
marriage fresh and never left them sated and glutted and weary, 
widi even the passions exhausted. In Idutarch’s phrase, “ there was 
always left behind in their hearts some rcsiduid spark of mutual 
longing and delight.” 

But there were stranger customs than that. It is not striedy 
true to say that the Spartans practised comnnuiity of wives. But 
It is true to say that they sought lo set up a system in wliich all 
possessiveness and jealousy were eliminated. Both Xeuophon and 

Plutarch: Lyairgus 15. a. In that passage Plutarcli tells an aneciiotc con- 
cerning Dcrfyllidas, who was a famous general, yet uumairicd. He cntercil a 
certam company m which none of tlic younger men would rise and give him 
a scat, with the respect which age and experience would normally have com- 
manded. One of ilie younger, men said: “ Indeed, thou hast begotten no son 
who will one daj give Ins seat to me.” And distinguished though Dercyllidas 
was, such treatment was considered entirely right, because he was uumarned. 

**• Xenophon: Comtitution of the Lace^imotuatis i. Si Plutarch; Ljeurgus 
15 - 3 - 5 - 

, Plutarch: Lyeurgus is- 5. 
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Plutarch quote two practices. If an elderly husband had a handsome 
and healthy wife, it was natural and proper for him to introduce 
some virile young man to her, so that she mighf have children by 
him. If any man desired to have childrchi by a woman who had 
proved herself to be a mother of fine sons, he was quite at Uberty 
to do so, always provided her husband consented, and it was the 
husband’s duty so to consent.** Lycurgus allowed diis for two 
rcasom. “ He did not regard sons as the peculiar property of their 
fathers, but rather as the common property of die state, and there- 
fore would not have his citizens spring from random parentage, 
but from the best there was.” And furdicr, as Lycurgus said: “ In 
the breeding of dogs and horses diey insist on having the best sires 
which money or favour can secure, but they keep their wives under 
lock and key, demanding di.it they have children by none but 
themselves, even diough they be foolish, or infirm, or diseased.” 
And the claim was that the whole strange system was so far removed 
from licentiousness that adultery, in the sense of entering secretly 
into forbidden relationsliips, w.is completely unknown.** 

So, then, even before he was bom the Spart^ child belonged 
to his country; and all his life he continued to d<> so. “ The 
training of die Spartans,” wrote Plutarch, “ lasted into the years of 
full maturity. No man was allowed to live as he pleased, but in 
their city, as in a military qftcampment, they always had a prescribed 
regimen and employment ui public service, considering th.'it dicy 
belonged entirely to their country and not to themselves.” It is 
literally true to say that Spartan education lasted unbroken from 
birth until thirty years of age; and it is also literally true to say that 
education was a whole-time activity, w'hich filled all life. In order 
to understand die Spartan system, it must be remembered diat the 
Spartan citizens did nothing at all in the nature of what we would 
call work. Their whole life was devoted to training for 'die service 
of the state, and indeed anything else was forbidden. The work 
was the concern of the slaves and of the helots, and did not enter 
into the life of the citizen at all. Aristotle laid it down: “ Now it 
is a thing admitted that a state that is to be well governed must be 

*• Xenophon: Coiistitiition of the LMedaimoniatis i. 7, 8; Plutarch: Lycurgus 
IS- < 5 , 7 - 

♦•Plutarch: Lyrurgih 15. 8-ro. “Plutarch: Lyn$rgus 24. i. 
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provided with leisure from mcmal occupations,” Nowhere was 
that ever carried out in such a total way as in Sparta. Plutarch 
writes: ” One of the noble and blessed privileges which Lycurgus 
provided for his fdlow-cftizens was abundance of leisure, for he 
forbade their engaging in any mechanical art whatsoever.” Xeno- 
phon writes: ” Irf odicr states, 1 suppose, all men make as much 
money as they can. One is a farmer, another a sliip-owner, another 
a merchant, and others live by different handicrafts. But in Sparta 
Lycurgus forbade freeborn citizens to Lave anything to do with 
business affairs.” ** For the Spartan life was education, for there 
was nothing else to do than to be educated for and in the service of 
die statu 

The life of the child began w4th die state’s decision as to whether 
the state had any use for lum at all. Plutarch describes what did 
• actually happen: 

Offspring was not reared at the will of die fathei, but was taken 
and earned by liim to a place called Lesche, where the elders of 
the tribes officillly examined the infant, and, if it was well-built 
and sturdy, they ordered the father to rear it . . . but, if it was 
ill-born and deformed, they sent it to the so-called Apotheta:, a 
chasm-like place at the foot of Mount Taygetus, in the convic- 
tion that die life of that which nature had not well equipped at 
the very beginning for health .md strcngdi, was of no advantage 
either to itself or to die state.®* 

When it had been decided that a child was to be kept, he was 
bathed in wine, for it was bclicwd that wine so used sent the 
weakly into convulsions and unconsciousness, but tempered the 

Aristotli': Politus 2. 6. 2. 

Plutarch: Lytun^us 24. 1-4; Xenophon: Coiistiturion of the Lacedaimoniaiis 
7. 1 . In the same chapter Plutarch tells the follow mg r vcaling anecdote. “ There- 
fore it was that one of them who was sojourning at Athens, when the courts 
wcrc,in session, and learned that a certain Athenian had been fined for idleness, 
and was going home in great distress of mind, and attended on liis way by sym- 
pathetic and sorrowing friends, begged the bystanders to show liim the man who 
had been fined for living like a freeman.” 

®*Pkitarch: Lycurgus 16. i. See Appendix A. 
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body of die strong like stcel.^* And there and then the child’s 
^education began. For the first seven years of his lifii, the child was 
left at home, under his nurse; but the Spartan nurses were world 
famous, and were in demand in every ojuntry.®® It was with the 
nurse that the training began; for “ they reared infiints without 
swaddling bands, and this left their limbs and figures free to develop; 
besides, they tai^ht them to be contented and happy, not dainty 
about their food, not afraid of the dark, not afraid to be left alone, 
not given to contemptible peevishness and whimpering.” •• So the 
nurse nursed the child, even in hfe earliest days, into physiad 
excellence and into that sclficontaincd courage for which the 
Spartans were justly famous. 

We have seen that no Spartan parent had any private rights in 
liis child. “ It was not lawful for every father to rear and train his 
son as he pleased.” It would have b^en unthinkable for any 
Spartan to put his child into the charge of a slave, however cultu red, 
as would be done in Athens. So when the child was seven years 
of age, he came directly under the care of the state. He came under 
the Paidonomos, the Director of Youth, or the Inspector of Boys. 
He was removed to somethmg very like a boarding-rfchonl. Tlierc 
the boys were divided into troops called ilai and aj^elai. Even as 
young as this both obedience and responsibility were taught, for 
the boy “ who excelled^ judgment and who was most courageous 
in fighting” was appointed captain, bouagor, troop-leader, and 
his orders and punishments the others had to obey.®® Their hair 
was close-clipped; they were taught to go barc-foot; and to play 
for the most part naked.®* 

One thing may be noted at this point, although it is true all 
through the training and the education of the Spartan boy. Every 
older Spartan citizen was actively engaged in the trammg of the 
young. Even m the boy’s earliest days, “ the elderly men used 
to watch their sports, and by ever and anon egging them on to 
mimic battles and disputes, learned accurately how each one of 
them was naturally disposed, when it was a question of boldness 

** Plutarch: Lycurgus i6, 2. 

** Alabiades had a Spartan nurse named Amycla (Plutardi: Aktbtades l. 2). 

•• Plutarch: Lycurgus 16. 3. *’ Hutarch: Lycurgus 16. 4. 

®* Plutarch: Lycurgus 16. 5. ** Plutarch: Lycurgus 16. 6. 
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and aggressiveness in their struggles.” As they grew older, “ the 
elderly men kept close watch on them, coming more frequently to 
their places of exertise, and observing their contests of strength and * 
wit, not cursorily, but witll the idea that they were all in a sense the 
fathers and tutors and governors of all the boys. In this way, at 
every fitting time,* and in every place, the boy who went wsong 
had some one to admonish him.” In the absence of the Paidotiomos 
“ he gave authority to any citizen who chanced to be present to 
require them to do anything that he diought right, and to punish 
them for any misconduct.” Xenophon notes it as one of the great 
differences between Sparta and other states, drat in other states a 
man has»control of his own childriSi. But in Sparta “ every fadier 
has authonty over die other men’s children as well as his own.” 
And he must rule other children as he would wish his ovm to be 
• ruled. If a son is wlnpfjcd by another father, liis own father must 
notjrcsent it, but must himself whip him for the misdeed. In Sparta 
there was a situation when every father was the father of every 
child.*” 

When die boy reached the age of twelve, this training was 
uitensified. It was of course under the direction of the Paidonomos; 
but it was actually carried out by the Eirens. These Eiretis were 
the best of the boys who had finished their training; they had 
reached die age of twenty; and now they were put in charge of 
the smaller boys. The Eheti was rather like a prefect at a public 
school. He was in charge of the exercises, and could inflict all 
necessary piuiishment; du boss had to find his food and theirs, 
and dicy had to serve him with Ins, tasks being allotted to them in 
accordance with their strength ai’ 1 their age.*’ The process of 
strengthening and toughening die Lo)s sail vs cut on, but now with 
more severity. 

When they were twelve years old, thev no longer had tunics 
to wear; they received one cloak a year; they had hard, dry 
bodies, and knew little of baths ointments; only on certain 
days of the year, and few at that, did they indulge in such 

**®Plut.irch: Lyairph iC*. 5; 17. I ; Xenophon: ComMutum oj Ae Lace-" 
daimomans z. 10; 6 . i. 

Phitarch: Lycurgus 17. 2, 3. 
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amenities. They slept together in troops and companies, on 
pallet-beds, which they collected for themselves, breaking 
off with their hands — ^no knives allowed — the tops of die 
rushes which grew along the rivet* Eurotas. In the winter- 
time they added to the stuff of dicsc pallets the so-callcd 
y lycophon,” or thistle-down, which wa^ thought to have 
warmth in it.®* 

It can be seen already that there was little that was cultural or 
technical in Spartan education; it was designed to produce a certain 
kind of physical and mental constitution, a certain kind of character 
exercised through a certain kind of body. “ It was calculated,” as 
Plutarch said, “ to make them obey commands well, endure hard- 
ships and conquer in battle.” 

We must now turn to education in dip more technical sense of’ 
the word. ^ 

In the technical sense of the term the Spartans were notoriously 
uneducated. So far from being a cultured people, they hardly 
possessed die bare rudiments of education. Tlie'basic Greek system 
of education had three sections. 

There was letters. “ Of reading and writing,” says Plutarch, 
“ they learned only enough to serve dicir turn.” Marrou quotes 
the unknown author of tpc Dissoi Logoi, who was a Dorian sophist, 
who had been a pupil of Protagoras, as saying: “The Laccd^u- 
nionians consider it a bad dung for children to learn music and 
reading and writing, whereas the lonians think it shockingi* if diey 
do not know these things.” Isociates declares that the Lacc- 
daimonians are more backward than barbarians. He says that “ they 
have fallen so far behind our common culture and learning that 
they do not even try to instruct themselves in letters.” In the 
Panathcnaicus there are many complimentary dungs- said about 
Sparta; “ but they will pay no more attention to what is written 
in Athens than to what is said beyond the pillars of Hercules.” The 
more intelligent of diem may listen to the speech, “ if they can find 

Plutarch: Lyrurqus i6. 6, 7. 

Plutarch: Lycurgih 16. 6. Plutarch: Lycutgih 16. 6. 

Dissoi Logoi 2. 10: quoted H. I. Marrou: A History of hducation in Antiquity, 

p. 21. 
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some one .who will read it to them/* The cultured Isocrates has 
his doubts as to whether the Spaitans can even read, but there is 
more of literary snobbery than of accuracy here. In the Htpptas 
Major Socrates and the sopliist Hippias arc speaking about what 
the Spaitans will Iis|cn to by way of teaching. Socrates suggests 
that Hippias might lecture on the stais and the phenomena of tlic 
heavens But Hippias answers that they would not stand it for a 
moment. Socrates suggests that a couise on geometry might suit. 
But ILppias icjects thaf on die grounds that the Spaitans do not 
even know how to count.®^ They knew and liked Homcjr as the 
best of the poets,®® and they enjoyed ijic nnrtial and patiiodc poems 
ot Tyrtacus. They liked to heai about the genealogies of heroes 
and the foundation of cities and about antiquity in general.®® There 
IS no doubt that the cultured Athenians exaggerated the barbirity 
of the Spartans, but it ctitaiiily tiiu that they did i educe culture 
to a bare minimum. L\en Aristotle accuses the Spartans of being 
“ untrained in nccessan things ” 

In music tilt 1 C had been a time m the SL\enth and sixth centuries 
when Sputa had been the niiwical capital of Greece Among her 
gieat musicians weic leipaneltr, and the lyiK poets vMcman and 
lyitacus rile Spaitms weie stil* timoiis for then choial singing. 
They used then music for three puiposes They used it to keep 
ali\e the ineinoiy of the past md all its heroes “Then tliemes 
weic foi the most pait pi n>es of men whe had died foi Sparta, 
calling them blcss».el and haj pv, censuu of men who had played 
the cowal’d, pictiiiing their giiev lus and dl-starrcd lifc**"‘" Thev 
used It to waken eiiiiilation in those of the present They had a 
kind of teslival of thuc chons, it \ nch the tlueo chons corre- 
sponded to the thict ages 1 he chon of old meai w^ould smg: 

“ We once did deeds of plow css, and were strong young men ’* 
The choir of the yoiuig men would lespoiul 

“We arc so now, and, if you wish, bcholvl and see.** 

*** Isocritcs PanatJ tiauas 276 1 \ 2S^ C 
Idato Htpptas Major 28s C H ito I ait ^ 030 C. 

PI ito Htppia^ Major 2S5 1 ) Anstoile Pohtuc S. 3 5 

”Plutirch Mii^ ii3iP oted, H 1 Mirrou A Htetory of Educatton m 
Anfiqiiuy, j) 17. 

’‘^J.'lutarth Lyun^us -t 1. 
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And dicn the choir of the boys would answer: 

“ We shall be sometime mightier men by far than both.” 

And dicy used it in battle, Tliey went into battle singing marching 
songs to the accompaniment of the flute. Pluurch has a magni- 
ficent description of the Spartans entering bat^e: 

And when at last they were drawn up in battle array and the 
enemy was at hand, the king sacrificed the customary shc-goat, 
commanded all the warriors to set garlajids on their heads, and 
ordered the pipers to pipe the strains of the hymn to Castor; 
then he himself led off in ^ marching paean, and it was a sight 
equally grand and terrifying when they marched in 'step widi 
the rhythm of the flute, without any gap in their line of battle, 
and with no confusion in their souls, but calmly and chceifully 
moving with die strains of their hymii into die deadly fight.’* 

There was nothing effeminate or voluptuous in Spartan music; it 
was music used to awaken noble memories of the past, and to inspire 
to great deeds in the present. 

They were equally famous for dicir dancing; but their dancing 
was in the main training in unified and co-ordinated movement, 
which made them able to manoeuvre and to fight with precision in 
battle. They had a famoi^s dmee of the Dioscuri, C!^astor and 
Pollux, of which Plato approved.’' Lucian tells of a dance of the 
Spartan young men in which they danced military and choral 
dances, moving widi precision in serried ranks.’* Prom Menophon 
we learn diat at the festival of die Gymnopaidia there was a com- 
bination of gymnastic and mimetic dancing which great numbers 
of strangers came to sec.” As widi their music, so with their 
dancing, there was nothing voluptuous or even merely artistic; 
at the back of it there was preparation for war. 

The diird great branch of Greek education was gymnastics. 
Here the Spartans were famous. Between 720 and 576 b.c. eighty- 
one Olympic victors are known to us;* and forty-six were Spartans, 
hi the all-important stadium race twenty-one of die thirty-six 

’* Plutardi: Lycurgus 21. 2. 

Plutarch: Lyairgus 21. 3 ; 22. 2, 3. ’* Plato: Laws 796 B. 

* Lucian: De Salt. 10^ ii. ” Xenophon: Memorabilia 2. 61. 
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known champions were Spartans.’* Spartan gymnastics had certain 
principles. They would have nothing to do with specialisation^ 
tlicy despised the athlete over-developed in one direction. They 
were specially famous fo^ boxing and wrestling.’® Once again the 
same basic fact emerges; the Spartans did not practise athletics for 
their own sake; They did not even practise them for the sake of the 
fame of Olympic victories; they practised them in order that the 
atliletc should be not a better athlete, but a fitter man in order that 
he might be a better soldier. 

This then was teclinical Spartan education — and it was meagre 
enough. There was a bare minimum of reading and writing, and 
a wider culture did not enter info tlicir horizon at all; there was 
music whose aim was moral far more than acstlictic; there was 
dancing which was nearer to military movement than to anything 
else; there were athletics, winch indeed produced champions, but 
\vlnch foresw^ore specialisation for the all-round development, 
which would make a man a better soldier of his country. 

But the leal Spartan education was not teclmical at all; it was 
education in chaVacter; and we must go on now to examine it. 
The w'hole S]^artan discipline was in^t aimed at producing scholars; 
It was aimed at producing men. 1 lowcvcr they may have failed, 
the Spartan schools wcic intended to he schools of manliood. When 
Agcsilaus, the Spaitan king, was asked w hac things boys ought to 
learn, he answered: What w'lll be useful to them when they an 
men.'’ Plutarch tells of a Spartan who met with a defeat in the 
wrcstiing-match in the Olympic Games. It was said to him that 
his adversary had proved himself a better man. “ Not a better 
imutj’ he answered, “only a better Quite genuinely 

the Spartan entered upon athletics, not to vanquish his adversary, 
but to make himself better nuui. One of the simplest and tlic most 
rcvealiiig»of all their regulations, mentioned both by Plutarch and 
Xenophon, is tliat after an evening spent ar the phcidifia no Spartan 
was allow'cd to use a torch to walk iji the dark.*® The Spartan was 

Cp. H. I. Marrou: A Hntory of Fdncafieii iit Antiquity, p. i6. 

Xcnoplion: Comtiiution oj the Laevdaimomaus 4. 6; 6. 9. 

80 plutarrli : Ap. Lac. ^ 7 - Plutarch : Diapli. Apopli. 69. 

Plutarch: Lyatrjfiis 12. 7; Xenophon. The ComtituliLd of the Lacedaimonians 
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a mail who was not afraid of the dark. No non-Spartan can ever 
have known Sparta better than Xenophon for Xenophon spent 
years as a resident in Sparta; and Xaiophon writfes of the kind of 
boy that Lycurgus wished to produce: 

Moreover wishing modesty to be firmly rooted in them, he 
required them to keep their hands under their cloaks, to walk 
in silence, not to look about them, but to fix their eyes on the 
ground. . . . You would expect a stone image to utter a sound 
sooner than these lads; you would sooner attract the attention 
of a bronze figure; you might think them more modest dian 
even a young bride in the bridSl-chamber.**® 

The Spartan aim was to produce a certain kind of character in which 
courage and modesty were disciplined into^a harmonious whole. 
Let us then see the various elements which were used to build np 
such a character. 

At a very early stage in life the Spartans laid responsibility on 
their boys and demanded disciplined obedience fr6m them. Even 
the seven-year-olds had their bouaj^or, their pack leader; and 
after the age of twelve the lads were trained and commanded 
by the Eiren, who was himself a lad of twenty who had dis- 
tinguished himself in leadership. To these leaders obedience was 
due, and punishment was*'’inflictcd if it was not forthcoming. 
From the beginning the Spartans trained their young people 
in the acceptance of responsibility and the acceptance of discipline, 
and by so doing they were laymg a good foundation for man- 
hood. 

It is not to be thought that the Spartan lads were enveloped in 
a constant shy silence. Part of their training was training in ex- 
pressing sound judgments in concise language. Plutarch •describes 
the Eiren widi his circle of boys after supper. One of the boys 
would have to sing a song to entertain the company. To another 
a question would be put; ‘‘ Who is the best man in the city ? ” or, 
“ What do you think of that man’s conduct? ” An answer had 
to be given, which was both reasonable and concisely expressed* 
The punishment for failing to give such an answer was a bite in 
Xenophon: The Constitution of the Laudaimomans 3. 4, 5. 
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the thurpb from die Eircn ! Thus the boys were taught to use 
a way of speaking “ which combined pungency with grace and^ 
condensed much observation into a few words. . . . For as sexual 
incontinence generally pfoduccs unfruitfulness and sterility, so 
intemperance in talking makes discourse empty and vapid.*’ “ It 
was never their wont,” says Plutarch, “ to talk at random, or to let 
slip a speech which had not some thought or odier worth serious 
attention.”®® To diis day we use die word laconic to describe 
speech wliich is brief and pungent; and in that kind of speech the 
Spartan boy was tauglit and encouraged to express himsc{f. 

The Spartan boy was educated into a kmd of universal endurance 
of body ’and of nimd. His diet was of die most meagre; the idea 
was to make him slim and tall, and to enable him some day to 
endure a campaign when the rations were short. A Spartan boy 
'must have spent most of his life hungry.®^ The boy was initiated 
intc^a kmd ot mental endurance also. As wc have already seen, the 
boys were sometimes brought as guests to the plieidiria or messes. 
They would listen to discussions about things which mattered. 
“ There they theniselvcs became accustomed to sport and jest 
without scurrility, and to endure jesting without displeasure.” 
Indeed it seems to have been especially characteristic of a Spartan 
to endure jesting.®® The picture is that of a lad, who, in the modem 
phrase, had physically and mentally learned to take it. 

The Spartan lad was trained in initiative. We have already 
referred to what was called the kriipteia^ the secret service. Accord- 
mg to Plutarch the lads weic let loose on the country, and attacked 
and slaughtered tlic helots chiefly by night, but also by day.®® Even 
for Sparta that seems a most improbable custom. It is much more 

**Plut.uch: Lycur\iiis i8. 2, 3. Plutarch: Lycuryu}, 19. 1. 

Plutaich: Lyanqus 20. 5. Plutarch gives a selection of cpigianmiatic Spartan 
saMtigs. “Men of few words,” said Charilaiis, “need fet\ laws” When 
Hecaceus, the sophist, had been a guest in a public mcis, and had kept silence, he 
was criticised by some, but Archidaimdas said; “ He who knows how, knows 
also when to speak.” (Plutarch; Lymt^ns 19. 3-20. 6.) 

®’«Pliitarclr Lyatniiiwy. 4; Xenophon; Ihc Con^tmition of the Lacedaimoftians 
2. S, 6. 

Plutarcli: LyanyiHs 12. 4. But Plutarch goes on to siy; “ But if anyone 
could not bear up under it, he had only to ask it, and the jester ceased.” 

-®* Plfitarcli; Lycurgus 28. 2, 3. 
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likely that in the krupteta the lads wcic sent out into the, country 
, witli the inuiimum of provisions, to hvc off the land, and to get 
from place to place on their own initiative, just as the modem 
soldier is tramed to do. That is the nfore liktly, smcc m Plato’s 
Law<! Megillus, the Spartan, describes the kruptna without any 
ineirtion of the slaughter of the helots: “ The kiuptLia, as it is called, 
affords a wonderfully scvcie training m hardihood, as the men go 
barefoot in ivintcr and sleep without coverlets and have no atten- 
dants, but wait on themselves, and rove through the whole country- 
side by night and by day ” *® The ^ads wcic trained to imtative 
and mdepcndence by being sent out m all kinds of wcatliers to 
support thcmscK cs. 

There is then much on the credit side of die picture, but there 
IS another side to all this Not only were the boys trained in 
initiative, they were also trained m cunning, and in actu.il theft ' 
As we have seen, the boys must always have been huiigiy, and both 
Plutarch and Xenophon tell how they were ciieouragtd — mdtcd it 
was part of tlicir tiammg — to steal tlien food And, if they weie 
discovered, they not only remained hungry, but icceived a sevcie 
flogguig foi tliat lutffieiency The boys would go^to any length 

®®Phto Lall^ 6 '^'^BC 

•^Plutarch L}rwou\ 17 4 “Ihev steJ whit th( \ Itrcli (when tiu unn 

scut them out to get food loi the coininon mtils), some ol them cn*^eiing the 
t^ardens, and others cictpincr At^ht sl)l\ and ciutioiisl) into the pablie messes ol 
the men . Ihey stcil too wlntc cr lood iht) ein, nd leuri to be adept in 
setting upon people when iskep or off their «ii 11 d But th^ box who^s c lught 
gets a flot^ginp and must go liuiipTy lor the nn ds allowed them ire semis, 
in order tliat tliey mav take into their own hinds th( fight leuiist hunger, and 
so be forced into boldness ind eunning ’* Xtnopbon The ConstiUition of the 
Lac( datmomam 2 6-9 reports the same practiec, stressin ^ its use is a trumng tor 
wir “ Ob^iouslv a man who inieiids to tile to tine sine must pend sleepless 
nights, and play the deceive i, and he m imbush b\ diy, ind m^ieovei, if he 
meins to make a capture, he must ha\c spies le id) Ihcrc cm be no doubt then 
that ill this education was plaimed by hmi in older to mikc the bovs more 
resouiceful m getting supplies, and lettei fighting men” Isocrates refers witli 
contempt to this oistom m the Patiatlu nmeus 277 “ Lvery day ility send out their 
boys, from the very cradle, as it were, with siicJi companions as each may preter, 
ostensibly to liunt, but m rcahty to steal the property of the people who li\c in 
the country. In this practice those who arc caught arc pumshed with fines and 
witli blows, while those who have accomphshed the greatest number bf d^pfts 
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to escape detection, and it is indeed from this very custom that one 
of the most famous Spartan stories comes. Plutarch tells us tha|. 
one of them was carrying under his cloak a young fox which he 
had stolen; and rather thdh allow his theft to be detected he allowed 
the animal “ to tear out his bowels with its teeth and claws,*’ and so 
died.®® Here indeed was a curious part of the education of the 
Spartan boy. Training in theft is indeed an educational oddity; 
but, as in everything in the Spartan system, it is to be explained 
by the fact that the whole system was designed for successful 
warfare. It is that very fact which must have saved t^s custom 
from having a ruinous effect on die character of the boys. It 
looks like a deliberate attempt to raise a race of juvenile delin- 
quents; it did not in fact turn out like diat, because of its military 
intention. 

There is still worse to come. There were two Spartan customs 
which cannot have been anything else than brutalising. It was the 
charge of Aristode diat Spartan training made the boys theriodeSy like 
wild beasts.*® There was organised flogging. At a certain time of 
the year there was a kind of competition in flogging at the altar of 
Artemis Ordieia. The young men deliberately submitted to flog- 
ging. No matter what the pain they uttered never a groan; Plutarch 


and have been able to escape detection enjoy a higher esteem among tlieir fellow 
youths tJian the others, and when they attain to manhood, provided they remain 
true tojthc ways they have practised in youtli, they arc in line for the most 
important offices.” 

Plutarch: Lycurgus jS. i. Aulus Gelliiis also knew of tliis training in theft. 
He reports that, “ Among the Spartans thieving was lawful and customary, and 
It was practised by their young men, not for base gain or to furnish means for 
indulgence, or amassing wealth, but as an exercise and training in the art of war; 
for dexterity and practice in thieving made the minds of the yondi keen and 
strong for clever ambuscades, and for endurance in watching, and for die swiftness 
of surprise.** {The Attic Nights, ii. i8. 17.) It is of interest to note that, when 
Xenophon was coinmiuiding die Thirty Thousand on dicir march to the sea, if 
he Ixid a difficult and dangerous reconnaissance duty to assign, he assigned it to 
a Spartan, trained in this way. This Xenophon passage also implies that the law 
laiS down definite limits in regard to what could and could not be stolen by the 
boys {Anabasis 4. 6. 14, 1 5). 

Aristotle: Politics 8. 3. 3. 
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says that he saw some of them dying under the lash with, never a 
jvord.** This lasted down to the time of Cicero and even of 
Pausanias. The lad who bore most without a murmur was called 
the bomonikes, and an inscription was ^erected in his honour.*® 
Lucian, in the Anacharsis (38) tells how in the imaginary dialogue 
Solon counsels Anacharsis, die Scythian, not to laugh at the customs 
of the Spartans, if he goes there: 

Above all, do not laugh if you see them getting flogged at the 
altar apd dripping blood while their fathers and mothers stand 
by and arc so far from being distressed by what is going on that 
they actually threaten to punish them if they should not bear 
up under the stripes, and beseech diem to endure the pain as 
long as possible and be staimch under die torture. As a matter 
of fact, many have died in die competition, not deigning to 
give in under the eyes of their kinsmen while they still haddifc 
in them, or even to move a muscle of their bodies; you will sec 
honours paid to their statues, which have been set up at public 
cost by the state of Sparta. 

This is done that diosc who arc destined to preserve their country 
should be tremendously staunch .iiid superior to every fear. If a 
man trained like that w^ captured in war, nothing would make 
him betray any secret to'the enemy. He would laugh at die tor- 
turers, and take his flogging, iiiatcliing himsell' against the flogger 
to sec who would first give in. That indeed must have been a 
brutalising experience. 

The second of these brutalising customs was deliberate fighting 
in mimic battles of die utmost savagery. In Plato’s Liiu>s Megillus, 
the Spartan, tells how die Spartan lads are trained in “ hardy 
endurance of pain in manual contests.” •* This svas much more 
than simply straightforward fighting. It was deliberately induced 
and fomented savagery. Cicero tells how he saw compaiues of 
youths in Sparta fighting with incredible fierceness, kicking with 
their heels, hitting with their fists, scratching with their nails, biting 
with their teeth, and actually dying rather than confess themseKes 

Plutardi: Lyciir^iw 18. 1. Cp. Pausatiks 3. i6. A, 7; Cicero: Thsc. D/i 2. 34.. 
** Cp. K. J. Freeman: Schooh of Hellas, p. 29. •* Plato: Laws 633 tt. 
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vanquished.” Pausanias adds furdicr gnm details, and tells how 
they fought with their hands, leaped on each other with their heels, 
bit each other, and dug out each other’s eyes.** Here we see training 
for war at its worst. To ^oduce good soldiers hke that was to 
produce dicni at too high a cost. 

Here then is the Spartan ideal of education. * It had great values. 
It made the state a real femily; it taught devotion to that family; 
It produced physical fitness; it inculcated disaplme, obedience, 
courage; it made it wcU-mgh impossible for the sins of gluttony, 
of avarice, and of luxury to flourish. But the fact remams that 
basically it was a failure, and essentially it was wrong. Wliat then 
were its fundamental mistakes ^ 

It was an education which was based on war. In Plato’s Laws 
the Athenian stranger says: “ It was with a special view to war 
that Lyemgus laid down,, all the legal usages in Sparta ” •* As 
K. J. Freeman put it: “ Every one at Sparta was a part of a beau- 
tifully oigamsed machine, designed almost exclusively for mihtary 
purposes.” That was cxaetly the charge of Aiistotle, when he 
said tliat in Spaita ahd in Crete both the system of education and 
the mass of the laws wen. framed m the main with a view to war.’®^ 
It IS, theiefore, tiue to sav, that, however active Spaitan education 
looked. It was none the less, education, and even civilisation, based 
on idleness. A man cither fought, or prepared to fight, or did 
notliing. It was a way of life in which theic was literally no future 
War must m the nature of things be an emeigcncy, it must be the 
ibnormai state of aflairs; and just because the Spaitan trained and 
j>icp.ucd foi nothing but wai there was no such thmg as routme 
life It was .m education and a civilisation doomed to extinction 
toi that, if for no othci, icason. 

Because it was an education which was based on war, it was 
ultimately a •brutalising education. When Aristotle is thinking 
about Spaitan education, and when in his mind there is tlie battlc- 
trammg that was normal foi the Spaitan youtli, he says. “ Honour 
and not ammal ferocity shoald pii\ the first part (m education); 
foi It IS not a w'olf oi one of the wild animals diat will venture upon 

”Cuiro ItiiC Dm/i 5.27 27 “Pausaiuass 14 8 

•• Phto Laws 630 D ^®® K J Freeman Sdiooh of Hellas, p 12. 

^®*_ Aristotle. Polittci 7. 2 5. 
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any noble hazard, but rather a good man/' Aristotlp saw the 
Spartan training in the end producing wolves instead of men. 
Marrou has it: “ The Spartan ideal is tlic ideal of a barrack-room 
sergeant-major/' The very stress ori obedience and on discipline 
brought die charge to Sparta, even among her contemporaries, that 
Spartans knew how-to obey, but not to command.^®^ Essentially 
Spartan education was the elimination of personality, and the 
obliteration of the individual. 

Spartan education was the education of the “ iron curtain.” It 
was the fact that Sparta was an ^rmed garrison that dominated 
everything. A. S. Wilkins writes: “ It carmot be doubted that die 
Dorians of Sparta carried on ior years, and it may be for genera- 
tions, a kind of cpiteichisnios — an erecting of fortified walls — against 
the surrounding Achxan towns/’ No S]'>arlan might leave 
Sparta without special permission under penalty of death; 116 
stranger was welcome within Sparta. This extraordinary Spartan 
life and education could only go on, so long as an iron curtain was 
erected against die world.*®‘* One of the tiagedics of ancient history 
was that when Spartan leaders and generals were taken out of 
Sparta and faced with die wider world, again and again their v/holc 
moral fibre collapsed.^®’ Any civilisation winch depends on the 
protection of an iron curtain is essentially artificial and insecure, and 
cannot permanently last. 

Finally, Spartan cdifcation and civilisation were based on da very. 
Never was there such a clear ditfiTcntiatioii between the piivilegcd 
few and the imprivilcgcd many. “ In Sparta,” said Plutai^di, “ die 

102 Aristotle: Politia S. 1. 5. 

H. 1 . Marrou: A JliMy of rducation in Antu}nil}\ p. 24. 

Plutarch: Lycur^^us 30. 3. Plmiich hinistlt docs uot aprec with tins 
criticism. 

A. S. Wilkins; National rducathn in Grace, p. 9. ' 

106 « Spartan distipline was only possible so long as all tlic citi/cns sub- 
jeeted to It were kept in nairoAV isolation from the rest of HcILis ” (A. S. Wilkins: 
National Education in Gkccc, pp. 58, 59). , 

107 “ obedience to the law which had been inailcatcd in the vale of 
Eurotos was forgotten as soon as the Spartan generals passed into a wider field; 
the simplicity and scorn of luxury, which the whole of their training had' been 
intended to produce, was changed into a venality and greed for gold almost 
unparalleled.” A. S. Wilkins: National Education in Greece, 42. ' 
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freeman is more of a freeman than anywhere else in the woild, 
and the slave more of a slave.” It is impossible to speak wilJi 
any certainty about the size of the population of Sparta, and about 
the propoition of the venous elements withm it, but die estimate 
of A. S. Wilkins^ IS that there were m Sparta about nine thousand 
faimlics of atizeiis; dicic were about tlnitf^ thousand periotkot, or 
resident-alicns; and there were about a quarter of a nuUion 
helots,^®* ; and cverydung existed for the sake of die nine thousand. 
No civilisaoon so bfsed can last. It is quite certam that sooner or 
later the pnvilcgcd will dcgcnciatc and the under-priA{ilcgcd will 
rise. In any avibsation like tli^t there is a tension which will 
sooner'or later become mtoleiable, and a volcano which will soonei 
or later erupt. That indeed is why Spartan education has left httle 
permanent mark on western civilisation; and it is of die greatest 
mtciest to compare and contrast the ideal of Jewish education, 
which has left so great a mark. Isidore Lpstun writes of the sheei 
democracy of Jewish education “ T he Law belongs to all Israel ; 
It IS die malicnablc patrimony of every child, ii respective of social 
status or position. . . . An attempt to monopolise knowledge would 
be mimical to the idea of a Jewish mission. ... It is a democratic 
mission, and against my tendency towards foiiumg an exclusive 
class, which finally dcgincrates mto an oligarchy or a gang.” ^^® 
No system wluch is designed to enable a small minority to possess 
cveiy thing and to compel a laige majoiity to possess nodimg can 
possibly last. 

Spaitan education f.iiled, because it made the fundamental 
mistake of woiking on the assumption that man is the exclusive 
pioperty of the state, and that tneretoi e he has neither any mdmdual 
lights of his own, oi in the lasi analysis, any duty to God Spartan 
education failed because basically it was founded on an impossible 
doetrmc &f man. 

PJutircli Lyiurqtd^ 2S 5 

109 A S Wilkim rheaf ion in Grace, pp. 11 , 12^ 

Ipbtcin 7 hi Jlwi h flu} ofLiJc^p 202. 
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THE TRAINING OF I’HE INDIVIDUAL 
IN THE SERVICE OF CULTURE 

r 

The Greeks never doubted tlie essential character of education. 
“ Education,” said Heraclitus, ” is a second sun to its possessors 
and that saying, as Kathleen Preeinau reminds us, is the first recorded 
mention of education attributed to a Greek pliilosopher.^ Antiphon 
writes; 

The first thing, 1 believe, for mankind is education. Whenever 
anyone does the beginning of anything correedy, it is likely 
also that the end will be right. As one sows, so caji one expect 
to reap. If in a ) oung body one sows a noble education, this 
lives and flourishes through die whole of his life, and neither 
rain nor drought dcstri^y it.® 

There arc two incidents ui history which vividly show the import- 
ance which the Greeks attached to education. Under the threat of 
Xerxes the Adicnians decided to evacuate their women and their 
children. Most of them went to Troezen. “ They were received,” 
Plutarch tells us, “ widi eager good-will by the Troczenians, who 
passed a vote that dicy should be mamtained at the public charge, 
by a daily payment of two obols to everj’one, and leave be given 
to the children to gather fruit where they pleased, and schoolmasters 
paid to instruct diem.” ® Schooling was an essential thing even in 
the life of a refugee, and must be provided as one of die necessaries 
of life. Ailian tells us that when the people of Mitylene ruled die 

• Katldccn Freeman: Cod, Man, and Stale, Greek Concepts, p. 170. 

• Kathleen Freeman: Cod, Man, and State, Greek Concepts, p. 180. 

• Plutardi: Themiswcles 10. 
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sea, the, penalty they laid on any of dicir allies who revolted was 
that they forbade their children to be taught letters or music, foj 
they believed that the heaviest penalty which could be inflicted was 
to condemn people to a lift wiAout music and without letters.^ To 
die Greek education was the birthright of the child, and an essential 
part of anything which could be called civil ftation. 

But one thing must be clearly remembered. For the Athenian 
education was never technical education. It was never education 
in the sense of teaching a young person to make a living. As K. J. 
Ficcman put it. “ To do anything to extract money v^as vulgar 
and ungen tlemanly.” ® Anything which was aimed at making money, 
anything which vas designed to enable a man to follow a trade or 
a profession for the Greek was not education at all. Greek civilisa- 
tion was founded on slavery, and in Gn.tk life the tradesman was 
'always despised So nv-ich so was this the case tliat there were 
maigy who believed that no tradesman should ever be allowed to 
be a citizen. The Greek ideal was unlimited leisure, m which un- 
limited cultuic could be acquired. Sir II. Idris Bell relates an 
incident from the* life of Sir Aithur Pickard-Cambridge. When 
Sii Aithur was Vicc-Chancelloi of Sheffield University, he applied 
to the town council for a subvention towards the augnicntation of 
the classical libiary. One of the eouncillois, whom he approached, 
replied “ If you can cxplam to me how a boy is helped by learning 
Laan and Gicek, I am picpaieJ to support you.” “ Well,” said 
Pukard-Cambiidgc, “ I can't say that learning Latin and Greek will 
help a boy to earn five Jiillings a week moie, but 1 am sure that it 
ouglit to make him a bcttci man ” “ M) idea of a bettci man,” 
was the reply, “ a man who euns five shillings a week more.”** 
That councillor’s \icw was die exact and piecisc opposite of the 
Gicek ideal of educarion. 

Ileiodotus knew well the objection to trade, though he held it 
to be of foreign oiigm. Fie writes: 

• Aclian Var lli^t 7 1$ , 

*K J Ficcman Schools of Htlhs, p 4s Cp Phto Pwta^oras S12B ‘When 
von took your lessons from cuh of these (the 1 ingu igc-m istcr, the horp-tcachcr, 
and the sports-master) it was not m the technical wav with a \ kw to becoming 
a professional, but for education, as befits a private gcntlcnnii 

Bell Tiu Crisis of onr Tim and Other Pa^ in, pp OS, 69. 
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I know that in Thrace and Scythia and Persia and Lvdia and 
nearly all foreign countries those who learn trades arc held in 
less esteem than the rest of the people, and those who have least 
to do with artisan’s work, especially riien who arc free to practise 
the art of war, arc highly honoured. Thus much is certain, that 
diis opinion, which is held by all the Greeks,' and chiefly by the 
Lacedaimonians, is of foreign origin. It is m Corinth that 
artisans ate held in least contempt.’ 

This is a point of view which the gr''atcst voices in Greek literature 
are always stating. In the Laws Plato puts his own view-point into 
the mouth of the Atliciiian straiiger: 

At present, when censuring or commending a man’s upbringing, 
we describe one man as educated, and another as uneducated, 
though the other may often be uncommonly well educated in 
the trade of a pedlar or skipper or some other similar education. 
. . . The education we speak of is training from clnldliood in 
goodness, which makes a man eagerly desirous of becoming a 
perfect citizen, understanding how both to rule jnd to be ruled 
righteously. This is the speaal form of nuiture to wlucli, as 
I suppose, our present argument would confine the term “ educa- 
tion whereas an upbringmg winch aims only at money- 
making, or physical*strcngfh, or even some mental accomplish- 
ment devoid of reason and justice, it would term vulgar and 
illiberal and utterly unw'orthy of the name “ education.!’ * 

Later in the same work Plato lays it down: “ No resident citizen 
shall be nmnbercd among those who engage in technical crafts.” • 
The whole conception of education as sometliing which enables a 
man to develop crafts and skills and abilities which will enable him 
to pay his way and to make a hving is quite foreign to the thought 
of Plato. To lum any alhance between trade and citizenship is in- 
conceivable. This comes out very clearly and definitely in die 
regulations for the education of the Guardians in the Republic. The 
Guardian is the defender of the state. The Guardian must' be 
’ Herodotus 2. 167. 

* Plato: Lmvs 643 £, 644 A * Plato: Laws 846 O. 
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“ soldieK and philosopher.” The Gmrdians will Aerefore leam 
maAemadcs. But Aey must be induced to approach it, not in ai^ 
amateur spirit, but perscveringly, until, by the aid of pure Aought, 
Aey come to see Ae real hature of numbers. They are to practise 
calculation, not lAe merchants and shopkeepers for purposes of 
buying and selling, but wi A a view to war aftd to help in Ae ton- 
version of Ae soul itself from the world of becoming to truth and 
reality.*® The last reason on earA for which maAemadcs is to be 
learned is to cast up Recounts. It is to be learned as a pure science 
for the good of a man’s soul. 

Even Ae pracrical-minded Xenophon has Ac same ideas, fn 
Ae (Econotnicus he depicts Socrates talking to Critobulus about what 
he calls Ae ” illiberal arts,” what we would call Ac trades and 
crafts: 

Very good, Critobulus; for, to be sure, Ae illiberal arts, as they 
arc called, are spoken against, and arc, naturally enough, held 
in utter disdain in our states. For Aey spoil Ae boAes of Ac 
workmen and Ac foremen, forcing them to sit still and live 
indoors, and in some cases to spend the day at Ac fire. The 
softening of Ac body involves a serious weakening of Ae mind. 
Moreover, Aese so-called illiberal arts leave no spare time for 
attention to one’s friends and dty, so that Aose who follow 
them arc reputed to be bad at dealing with frienA and bad 
defenders of their country. In fact, in some of Ae states, and 
especially in those reputed wailike, it is not even lawful for any 
of Ac citizens to work at illiberal arts.** 

Here is Ae same point of view, Ac point of view which simply 
cannot see how a person engaged in any kind of trade can either 
be educated, or have any claims to citizenship, or even be able to 
perform Ac duties of a citizen. 

Even Aristotle, who has much more common sense than Plato 
has,^has Ae same point of view. He says, we might translate it: 
“ To seek for usefulness everywhere is entirely unsuited to a gentle- 
min.” ** He agrees Aat Acre arc certain useful arts and crafts and 
*® Plato: Republic 525 C. 

4 * Xenophoa: (Econontkus 4. a, 3. ** Aristotle: Politics 8. 3. a. 
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abilities which the young person must be taught, for, after all, life 
jnust go on, but always with the greatest care.. They must never 
participate in any of die useful arts which render a person vulgar 
(banausos). A task, and also an art orS science, must be deemed 
vulgar, if it renders the body or soul or mind of free men useless for 
the 'employments an'd actions of virtue. Hence we entide vulgar 
all such arts as deteriorate the body, and also all the industries which 
cam wages, for they make the mind preoccupied and degraded.” 

If this is true, then leisure becomes the most ipiportant of all things; 
it is in fact more desirable and more of an end dian business.^* He 
goes on to conclude that cduca^ou is given, not because it is either 
useful or necessary, but because it is liberal and noble.^® He takes 
two illustrations. Music is included in education. It is not a 
necessity, for there is nothing necessary about it; it is not useful, 
in the way that readmg and writing and household management are’ 
useful; it is not useful in the sense that gymnastics are useful for 
health and fimess. It is of no practical use whatever, and yet in 
spite of that — or even because of diat — it is an essential part of 
education.^ Aristodc would include drawing in primary educa- 
tion; not that people may be saved from going wtong m making 
private purchases, and not that they may avoid being cheated m 
buying furniture, or in selling it, but “ because this study makes a 
man observant of bodily beauty.” The test of utility is anathema 
to the cultured Greeks; anything that is learned to be used for prac- 
tical purposes is not education; anything which enables a man to 
make money is necessarily an imgcntlcmanly thing; and anyone 
engaged in making money is ipso facto unfit to be a citizen. 

One would have thought that this Greek attitude to practical 
knowledge would have been unintelligible to a practical Roman; 
and, as we shall go on to see,^* the main stream of Roman thought 
did think music valuable only as it helped the delivery of the 
orator, and geometry to be learned only in so far as it enabled 
lawyers to settle the boundaries of estates. But it sometimes happens 
that a convert can state the new outlook which he has learned with 
even more precision than those from whom he learned it. And 

“ Aristodc: Politics 8. 2. i. ** Aristotle: Politics 8. 2. 4. 

Aristotle: Politics 8. 3. 1. ** Aristotle: Politics 8. 2. 6. 

” Aristodc; Politics 8. 3. 2. “ See pp. 188, 189. 
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this point of view can be found in the Roman writers. Quintilian, 
near the end of the first book of the Institutio Oratoria, says primly:, 
“ I trust there is not even one among my readers who would diink 
of calculating the monetary value of such studies.” “ Cicero, in 
De Ojfficiis lias a detailed discussion of all this, which might have 
been written by a full-blown Victorian snolf. It is wordi while 
quoting it in full: 

Now in regard to trades and other means of livelihood, wliich 
ones are to be considered bccommg to a gentleman agd which 
ones arc vulgar, we have bceii^taught, m general, as follows. 
First, those means of liveliliood arc rejected as undesirable wliich 
incur people’s ill-will, as those of tax-gatherers and usurers. 
Unbecoming to a gentleman, too, and vulgar arc the means of 
livelihood of all hired avorkmcn whom we pay for mere manual 
labour, not for artistic skill; for iii their case the very wage 
they receive is the pledge of their slavery. Vulgar we must 
consider those also who buy from wholesale merchants to retail 
immediately; for they would get no profits without a great 
deal of downright lying: and verily there is no action wliich is 
meaner than misrepresentation. And all mechanics are engaged 
m vulgar trades; for no workshop can have anything liberal 
about It. Least respectable of all are those trades which cater 
for sensual pleasures : 

Fishmongers, butchers, cooks, and poulterers. 

And fishermen, 

as Terence says. Add to these, if you please, the perfumers, 
dancers, and the whole corps Jc ballet. 

But the professions in which cither a higher degree of hi- 
tclligcnce is required, or from which no small benefit to society 
is derived — medicmc and architecture, for example, and teaching 
— these are proper for those whose social position tlicy become. 
Tiadc, if it is on a small scale, is to be considered vulgar; but 
if wholesale and on a large scale, importing large quantities from 
all parts of the world and distributing to many without mis- 
representation, is not to be greatly disparagt'd. Nay, it even 
Quintiliau: Institutio Otatotia i. 12. 17. 
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seems to deserve the highest respect, if those engaged in it, 
satiated, or radier, I should say, satisfied with die fortunes they 
have made, make their way from the port to a country estate, 
as they have often made it from tlfc sea into port. But of all 
the occupations by which gain is secured, none is more profit- 
*able, none morc*Uelightful, none more becoming to a freeman, 
none better than agriculture.*® 

There again all trade is condemned, unless it be on a big oiougli 
scale to end up with a country estate, or .unless it works on the 
frmi. . 

If, then, education is not fpr the amassing of knowledge — and 
long ago Heraclitus had correedy said, “ Polymathy does not give 
a man sense ” — and if education has nothing to do with teacliing 
a man to learn a trade, and to make a living, what is it for ? At the 
widest it may be said that education among the Adienians was 
education for culture. “ To a Hellene education meant the training 
of character and taste, and the symmetrical development of body, 
mind and imagination.” To put it in a more definite way, and 
to fit it into a historical situation, in Adieus education was designed 
to produce an Adieniaii. It was designed to produce an Athenian 
citizen. As T. R. Glover wrote: “ The work of the Greek is, above 
all things, the discovery of die individual.” The aim of Athenian 
education was to pro^cc Athenians, who loved beauty and who 
loved Athens, and who were prepared to serve Adieus in peace 
and in war. It was a great ideal. Paul Monroe points out that 
from the very beginning of Greek history, nght back to "die days 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey there had always been a twofold ideal 
of Greek education. On die one hand there was the man of valour, 
typified by Achilles, and on the other side there was the man- of 
wisdom, typified by Odysseus.®* But in die Athenian ideal diesc 
two ideals were united, and, at its highest, the Adieniaif ide.d united 
diese two ideals and sought to produce the man, who, at one and 
the same time, was the philosopher and die man of action. Dr. 
Johnson dismissed die Athenians as igi'iorant barbarians, but Mac- 

“ Cicero: De Officiis i. 42. 150, 151. ** Bywatcr: HeracHfUi ftagtnenc 16. 

**K.J. Freeman: Schoob of Hellas, p. 43. 

•• T. R. Glover: The World <f the New Testament, p. 18. 

** Paul Monroe: Source Book of die History of Education, p. 2. 
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aulay ip his Essay on the Athenian Orators put the matter in a truer 
light, when he said that for an Athenian “ to be a citizen was to be 
a legislator — ^a judge, — one upon whose voice might depend the 
fate of the wealthiest trilfutary state, of the most important public 
man.” 

In one place Jbovc all this Athenian idcai conies most nobly to 
light, in the funeral oration of Pericles over the Athenian dead.** 
There Pericles praises the institutions which brought greatness to 
Athens (2. 36. 4). Athens is a city sufficient for every claim that, 
peace or war can make upon it (2. 36. 3). She has imitated none, 
and she is a pattern for all to follow (2. 37. 1), She is a true demo- 
cracy in which merit alone is supreme, and in which neither class 
nor poverty is any barrier to greatness in service (2. 37. 1). In her 
there is perfect personal liberty, in which a man can follow his own 
ways jnd desires, and yet that liberty never becomes anarchy for 
tligre is reverent fear, and a deep-seated respect for the unwritten 
laws which arc die greatest of all laws (2. 37. 2). She knowrs how 
to relax in her games, and in her sacrifices, and in homes where 
there is always ta^tc and elegance (2. 38. 1). It is characteristic of 
Athens that m her the stranger is welcome and that she is open to 
all. She docs not need to fear that any alien can spy out her stra- 
tagems; she docs not have prearranged plans and schemes and 
systems, for she depends on “ the courage which springs from our 
souls, when we are called to action ” (2. 39. 1); for in her education 
is not a barbarous and tyrannical disciphnc, but something which 
equips a man to mcc’ an) hazard which presents itself. In Athens 
case and courage arc combined (2. 39. 4). Her people arc lovers of 
beauty without extravagance. It was Plato who held that the most 
effective kmd of education that a child should play amongst 
lovely diings.*^ In Adicns wealdi is not a matter for boasting, but 
a challenge to action to fit its privilege. It was Aristode who was 
to draw the picture of the vulgar man, as distinct firom the great- 
soulcd man, who in his vulgarity nuk»'s a tasteless display of wealth 
on imimportant occasions, who gives a dinner party in his club 
on' die scale of a wedding-feast, who clothes a chorus in purple, 
wiho spends little when he ought to spend much, and much when 

** Quoted A. S. Wilkins; Nalwmt Education in Greece, p. 91. 

**jrhucydidcs 2. 35-40- Plato. Republic 558 B. 
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he ought to spend little.^* But in Athens wealth is not a rca|on for 
ostentation but a challenge to service, while honest poverty is no 
shame, if it comes uiuvoidably upon a man (2. 46. i). In Athens a 
man is prepared to serve in public affairs. 'Such affairs are discussed 
by die whole democracy, and arc setded by democratic decision; 
and therefore in Adieus action always follows iedcction, and is 
taken in a full knowledge of die issues mvolved (2. 40. 3). Athens is 
generous to all, and not with any calculating generosity, whose 
only object in giving is some day to get back (a. 40. 4, 5). In Athens 
there is an amazing versatility in the ordinary man. The Adicnians 
arc no race' of narrow spcciaUsts, but “ each individual amongst us 
could in his own person, with Hie utmost grace and versatility, 
prove himself self-sufficient in the most varied forms of activity ” 
(2. 41. i). Therefore, says Pericles, the duty of every Athenian is 
to become a lover of Athens and to walk vj^di his eyes fixed upon 
her (2. 43. i). It is indeed a noble picture; and this was the aim a;vid 
end of Athenian education. It aimed not to produce Athenian 
scholars, and certainly not to produce Athenian tradesmen, but to 
produce Athenian men. If the Athenian was truly' taking advantage 
of liis own educational ideal, he would be indeed obeying the advice 
of Plotinus: “ Be always at work carving your oavii statue.” 

Herein was not so much what we would call education in the 
teclinical sense of the term, but imtiation into a way of life. We 
shall understand some of tliat way of life better, if we see some of 
the simple things which it involved, and if wc listen to some of the 
laments for it, m die days when the greatest men felt that it was 
passing away.®® It is the very unexpected simplicity of the demands 
which show the kind of life tliat Athenian education sought to 
produce. Hesiod in the Works and Days^^ lays down some of 
these rules of conduct, simple things, yet with the sanctions of the 
gpds behind them. A man must never be taunted, with liis poverty, 
for the gods send it. Good men must never be slandered; a guest 
must never be boorish at a meal where all contribute; ” nor at a 
feast of the gods cut the withered from die quick from off the five- 
branched with gleaming iron,” that is to say, a man must not cut 

** Atistodc: Nicomachean Ethics 4. 2. 20. ®' Plotinus: Enn. i. 6. 9. 

** T. B- Glover: Greek Byways, pp. 160 flf. 

Hesiod: IVorks arid Days, 706-64. 
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his fingq^nails at tabic. No man must pray with unwashed hands 
or the gods spit back his prayers, nor by the ladle across the mixing-^ 
bowl. When Plato’ speaks of the lost things which the lads of the 
ideal state must recover, thty are simple things, “ matters,” he calls 
them, “ supposed to be of litde importance; how die young should 
be silent in the prc?ence of their elders, give iSp their seats to them, 
and take dutiflil care of parents; not to mention details of personal 
appearance, such as the way dieir hair is cut, and the clothes and 
shoes they wear.” Xenophon has the same story. In die Memor^ 
abilia he depicts Socrates as saying: “ Is not die general opinion 
that a young man should make way for an older, offer lus scat to 
him, honour him with a comfortable couch, and allow him to have 
the first word ? ” When Xenophon draws the picture of Cyrus 
in the Cyropadia the picture is far more that of a Greek gendeman 
than of a Persian king, ^o Cyrus tcUs his sons: “ I too was thus 
trained by my country and yours to give precedence to my elders 
— ^not merely to brothers but to all fellow-citizens — on the street, in 
the matter of seats and in speaking.” This is what is approved “ by 
time, by custom add die law.” “* So in the Clouds Aristophanes 
paints the picture of the good old days in contrast with the new- 
fangled ideas of Socrates and his crew. Incidentally, it is worth 
noting, as T. R. Glover docs, that there is surely something remark- 
able about a community in which a pliilosoplier in middle life 
is singled out as the central figure in a popular comedy on the 
subject of education.®® The education of any community m 
which Uiat could hapj on must have been indeed a remarkable 
thing. I’he Dikaios Logos is describing die great days which arc 
behind: 

To hear then prepare of the Discipline rare which flourished in 
Athens of yore; 

When honour and truth were in fashion with youth and sobriety 
bloomed on the shore; 

First of all the old rule was prc«( rved in our school that “ boys 
"should be seen and not heard: ” 

** Plato: Republic ^23. “Xenophon: Memorabilia z. 3. 16. 

®* Xenophon: Cyropcedia 8. 7. 13, 14. 

Glover: Creek Byways, pp. 102, 103. 
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And then to the home of the Harpist would come decorous m 
action and word 

All the lads of one town, tliough the snow peppered down in 
spite of all wuid and all weather: ' 

And they sang an old song as they paced it alon$r, not shamblmg 
• with thiglis gluSd together. . . . 

You therefore, young man, choose me while you can; cast in 
with my method your lot; 

And then you shall Icam the forum to spurn, and from dissolute 
baths to abstain. 

And f«hions impure and shameful abjure, and scomers repel 
with disdain ; 

And nsc from your diair if an cldei be there, and respectfully 
give him your place. 

And widi love and with fcai \oiu parents revere, and shiink ' 
fiom die brand of disgrace.” •• 

Isocrates in the Arcopa^Uicus paints the same picture of the good 
old days with the same complaints: ” The young men did not 
waste their tune m the gamblmg-deus and with tire flute-girls or 
in the kind of company in which they now spend dicir days, but 
remained stcadfasdy m die pursuits to which they had been assigned, 
admirmg and emulating those who excelled m these. And so stiictly 
did they avoid the market-place that even at times when they were 
compelled to pass through it, they were seen to do this with great 
modesty and sobriety of manner. To contiaehc t one’s elders or to 
be impudent to them was then considcicd more repieh^nsible than 
It IS nowadays to sin against one’s parents, anel to eat and dnnk in 
a tavern was something, whieh no one, not even an honest slave, 
would do; for they cultivated the manners of a gentleman, and 
not those of a buffoon; and as for tliose who li;ad a turn foi jesting 
and playing die clown, whom we to-day speak of as clever wits, 
they were then looked on as sorry fools.” Thcic was the kind 
of man who can do all kinds of menial lervices but who is not even 
enough of a gendeman to know how to wear his robe draped in 
the nght way.** 

** Anstopha&es: Tfce C/owii, 960-1023* B. B. Rogers’s trinslation. 

Isocrates: AreopagtUcus 49 (149 C. D.). *• Plato: Theatetus 175 C 
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The, picture is the picture of a certain way of Bf 
conventions, Bttle things maybe, and yet lending a c^ 
and flavour to life. Greek education so oft^ t 
the knowledge which dtn be bought and sold, 
in an examination paper, but with the intangibles which, v,.. 
added up, produce wlut the Greek would #all an Athenian and a 
gentleman. 

It is quite clear tliat an education hke this will depend far more 
on home trainuig than it does on cducationa] institutions. If the 
teaching be, not teaching in facts and crafts and abilities, but initia- 
tion into a certain atmosphere and way of life, then the home in 
which the child lives will be by far* the biggest factor in it. Plutarch 
was very much aBvc to that fact, for he begins his essay On The 
Education of Children by saymg in effect that the greatest educational 
advantage that a child (^i have is good parents and a good home. 
Hc»qiiotes Euripides’ Hercules Furens: 

The home's foundation being wrongly laid. 

The offspring needs must be unfortunate. 

and then he goes on to lay it down; “ A goodly treasure, then, is 
honourable birtli.” He says tlut, as in the cultivation of the soil 
to produce a good harvest three things are necessary — good soil, 
a wise husbandman and sound seed — so m the upbringing of children 
thiec factors combine to produce die perfect result — good stock, a 
wise taacher, and soiU'i tcachmg.*® 

It was the tiagcdy of Athens that on the whole home circum- 
stances were not good, and w ic not favourable to the sound up- 
biinging of the child. Bccausj the human heart does not change, 
there were m Athens, as diere must always be, graaous and faithful 
marriages.* But in, Greek thought there is a curious strain in which 
the relationship between husband and wife is not die highest rela- 
tionship. Antigone, well-knowmg that it has been forbidden by 
Creon, and well aw'arc that sh • is courtmg deadi, resolves to bury 
hcr“ brodier Pol)'nices, slain at Thebes. Creon demands her 

*** Plutarch: On the Muatton oj Children i B, C. (i, 2); Eunpides: Hercules 
Furens 1261. 

“ Plutarch: On the Education if Children 2 B (3). 
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imprisonm^t and death; Antigone answers, addressing her dead 
brother: 


For widi these hands, I laved an'd decked your limbs 
In death, and poured libations on your grave. 

Aird last, iny<^olynices, unto thee 
I paid due rites, and this my recompense. 

Yet am I justified in wisdom’s eyes. 

For even had it been some child of mine. 

Or husband mouldering in death’s decay, 

I had not wrought this deed despite the State. 

What is the law I call in aid ? ’Tis thus 
I argue. Had it been a husband dead 
I might have wed another, and h.\vc borne 
Another child, to take the dead cluld’s place. 

But now my sire and mother both arc dead. 

No second brother can be born for nie.*^ 

The relationship of brother and sister is dearer and more precious 
than that of husband and of wife. The same sti;>in of thought 
appears in a story which Herodotus tells. Darius had arrested 
Intaphcmcs and his friends in the suspicion that they were plotting 
against him. The wif^ of Intaphemes came weeping bitterly to 
the palace gates; Darius, moved with compassion, offered to release 
to her anyone of her kinsmen whom she might choose; and she 
chose — to the king’s surprise — the life of her brother. The king 
asked her why she passed over the lives of her husband and her 
children in order to save her brother. She answers: “ O King, 
another husband I may get, if heaven so will, and other children, 
if I lose these; but my father and mother arc dead, and so 1 can 
by no means get another brother; that is why I have thus spoken.”** 
Marriage among the Greeks was in fact often arranged by parents 
or near relations, sometimes with the help of a professional 
matchmaker,*® and it must often have happened that, at least 
at the beginning, there was little love in the marriage tie, although 
equally there must have been many a love-match. It may well 
** Sophocles: Antigone 900-12. ** Herodotus 3. 119. 

** L. Whibley: A Companion to Greek Studies, p. 593. 
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be, thcrefpre, diat many a Greek marnage ladccd the essential 
love. 

But further, a Greek woman was m normal circumstances 
entirely uneducated. Theie were no provisions at all for her 
schoolmg. If she was of the respectable classes, she hved alone m 
the women’s aparti!hents, not even jommg h*r family for meals, 
and not even able to go out mto the streets unaccompamed. K. J. 
Freeman says: “ The mother was a nonentity, hving m the women’s 
apartments; the child probably saw httle of her.” ** The mother 
was m fact quite uneqiuppcd to be of any help to her child m the 
matter of education. At the end of his funeral oration Peftcles has 
a word for the women: “ If I am to^pcak also of womanly virtues, 
referrmg to those of you who will henceforth be m widowhood, 
I will sum up all m a brief admonition: Great is your glory if you 
fall not below the staudargl wluch nature has set for your sex, and 
great «ilso is hers of whom there is least talk among men, whether 
m praise or blame.” *'• However much freedom the Adieman 
husband rmght claim foi himself, an isolated seclusion was the lot 
of his wife. 

Xenophon has two pictures of the kind of life wluch women 
lead. One is one of die most charmuig pictures m Greek literature, 
the picture of Ischomacluis, the kalos kagathos, the Greek gendeman, 
and the girl wife, whom he married and loved, and who loved him.** 
Socrates asks whether Isrhomachus had instructed his own wife in 
household duties, or whether she came to him equipped with the 
neccssaryiknowlcdge of I ow to run a house. “ How could she have 
sufficient knowledge when I took her, ” answers Ischoniachus, 
“ since she came to my house when she was not fifteen years old, 
and had spent the precedmg p?rt of her hfc under the strictest 
restraint, in order diat she might sec as httle, hear as little, and ask 
as few questions as possible ? ” (7. 5). All that she knew was how 
to take wool and to make a garment, and to apportion the tasks of 
spmnmg among the maid-servants (7. 6) So Ischomachus bided 
his time until the girl was tame enough to carry on a conversation 
with him (7. 10). Then he began to talk to her with his grave, 
ingenuous chaim, far more like a father than a husband. Providence 

** K J Freeman Schooh of Hdlas, p. 282. 

*• Jhticydidcs 2. 45. *• Xenophon OEconomeus 7-10. 
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has given to husband and wife their several duties, and }hey must 
carry them out, for Ischomachus was a religious man, and he and 
his wife had prayed together before they talked together of the 
house (7. 8). Broadly speaking the wOrk of the wife lies indoors, 
and die work of die husband Hes outdoors (7. 2a). “ It is more 
becoming for the ws-man to stay within doors dian to roam abroad, 
but to the man it is less creditable to remain at home than to attend 
to things out of doors ” (7. 30). Nature has made woman physically 
weaker than man, and has made her more timid, for she is die 
guardian of the home; but nature has given the woman more of 
love, for hers is the care of the httlc child. But nature has made 
man and woman equal in meniory and in powers of attendon; they 
arc therefore complementary to each other (7. 23-8). The wife 
must take charge of the house; she must carefully divide out what 
IS needed so diat what is meant to last a jear will not be expended 
in a month; she must look after the wool and the garments; she 
must care for any servant who falls ill. Ischomachus must go out 
and earn and bring m the necessaries; but she must look after them 
in the house, for there is litdc point in putting water in a bucket 
which is full of holes (7. 36-40). She must look jftcr the spiiming- 
maids and teach them their job, and supervise the housekeeper, and 
her greatest thrill will be to show herself so efficient that finally she 
will render Ischoma^ius himself her humble servant (7. 41, 42). 

Ischomachus goes on to teach her to be orderly, all because one 
day she could not find what he asked for. Order is evcrytliing. 
You cannot run a chorus, build a house, command an efficient 
army, sail a ship unless there is a place for cverytliing, and everytliing 
is in Its place (8. 1-17). So Ischomachus goes on to sing the praises 
of order with a kind of old-maidish tidiness, which cannot but 
make us smile. How beautiful arc bools and shoes when they arc 
lined up in order, and clothes when they are hung in disciplmed 
array. Even pots and pans can look like a cliorus when you Ime 
them in order, graduating tlicm according to size. In a city of tens 
of thousands of citizens you can find any citizen, for each dtizcn 
has a home and stays in it — and a house should be the same (7. 18). 
So Ischomachus went on to teach the girl what the various rooms 
of the house were for — the inner rooms for the valuables, the dry 
rooms for the com, the cool rooms for the wine, the well-lirjrooms 
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for furnishings which need the light (9. 3, 4), So, the instruction 
finished, Ischomachus desired his wife “ to consider hersdf the 
guardian of the laws established in die house, and to inspect the 
household furniture, whAiever she thought proper, as the com- 
mander of a garrison inspects the sentinels; to signify her appro- 
bation if everything was in good condition,*as the senate sigt^cd 
its approval of the horses and the horse-soldiers; to praise and 
honour the deserving like a queen, according to her means, and to 
rebuke and disgrace anyone who required such treatment ” (8. 15). 
No wonder Socrates gravely — or, was it with a Silenus-like smile 
— closed the conversation by saying: “ It is a far greater pleasure to 
hear of the merit of a living woman, tlun if Zeuxis were to exhibit 
to me the most beautiful representation of a woman in a painting ” 
(10. i). 

It is indeed a charming picture. It shows die complete ignorance 
in which a young girl came to her husband in Greece. Oddly 
enough in only one thing was she well instructed. “ As to what 
concerns die desires, Socrates,” said Isclioinachus, “ wliich seems to 
me a most important part of instruction for a man and for a woman, 
she came to me extremely well instructed ” (7. 6). The wife had 
no education whatever, and in this case she was fortunate, for the 
grave and gentle Ischomachus was bent on giving her a place in 
the household which a richer and an idler woman would not have 
held. A chdd would have more than a chance in die home of an 
Ischomachus, but if a totally mieducatcd woman was rich enough 
to leave everything ui her slaves, she was bound to degenerate 
physically and mentally until she became such tliat she could be of 
no help to her child. 

Xenophon in the Mmoralulia " tells another story which well 
illustrates die position of women in a normal Greek upper-class 
household? Sociaies met Aristarchus and Aristarchus was sunk in 
gloom. Socrates invites liim to share his troubles as friendship 
demands (2. 7. i). Aristarchus’s trouble is quite simple; the revolu- 
tion has driven people froiti AtL 'n, to die Peira'us; and he has been 
left with no fewer than fourteen female relatives on his hands — 
sisters, nieces and cousins for whose support he has become respon- 
sible, not counting slaves. House-property has become valudess; 

JMCcnophon: Maiwrubilia a. 7. 
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land is in the hands of the invaders; borrowing has become im- 
possible; and Aristarchus is at his wits' end to make ends meet 
(2. 7. 2). It’s hard, Socrates, to let one’s people die, but it is 
impossible to keep so many in times likelhese.” Socrates asks how 
Ceramon, who has so many mouths to feed, manages to exist in 
riches and comfort, ^hilc Aristarchus is on tfie verge of ruin. 
Aristarclius gives what is to him the obvious explanation: My 
dependents are gentlefolk, his arc slaves ” (2. 7. 3). Socrates, being 
Socrates, goes on probing. Aristarchus would agree that his gentle- 
folk arc better dian Ccramon’s slaves ? Well, then, is it not an odd 
thing that Ccramon’s full household of inferior people keep him in 
comfort, while Aristarchus’s full household of superior gtntlcfolk 
have brought liim nearly to starvation? Aristarchus again gives 
the obvious reason: “ Of course his dependents are artisans, while 
mine have had a liberal education ” (2. 7. Socrates suggests that 
you might define an artisan as someone who knows how to produce 
something useful (2. 7. 5), with which Aristarchus agrees. Well, 
then, Aristarchus’s houseful of women can produce groats, can’t 
they, and bread ? They can make clothes, can^t they, jiicn’s and 
women’s cloaks, shirts, capes, smocks? Oh yes, they can do that; 
these arc domestic duties. Well, then, says Socrates, Cyrebus keeps 
his family in luxury by baking bread and running a baker’s business; 
Demeas and Menoii are taildirs and are wealtliy with their tailoring. 
The idea is beginning to dawn on Aristarchus, but he is shocked: 
“ They buy foreign slaves. . . . My household is made up of gentle- 
folk and relations ” (2. 7. 6). The idea of gentlewomen working is 
one that has never struck Aristarchus. Arc then gentlefolk, asks 
Socrates, to do no tiling but eat and sleep? If Aristarchus does not 
take a grip of tilings, these women arc going to see that they arc 
a burden; gratitude will turn to dislike; and things will be wretched. 
Set them to work; they will feel useful; they will know that 
Aristarchus is pleased with them; die atmosphere of the over- 
crowded house will be changed. After all he is not setting them a 
task that is worse than death; he is only asking them to do what 
they have been trained all their lives to do (2. 7. 9, 10). 

Aristarchus is convinced, and goes off to borrow capital to set 
liis womenfolk working. Wool was purchased and Aristarchus’s 
house was turned into a kind of clothing factory. “ The wo^en 
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worked during dinner and only stopped at the supper hour. There 
were happy instead of gloomy faces; suspicious glances were 
changed to pleasant smiles. They loved him as a guardian and he 
liked them because they wWe useful ” (2. 7. 12). But the troubles 
of the wretched Aristarchus were not yet fimshed. The next time 
he met Socrates he had a new complaint. One objection^ the 
women have to me,” he complains, “ I am the only member of the 
household who eats the bread of idleness ” (2. 7. 12). Socrates’ 
resource is not madcq^iatc to meet even this situation. Tell them 
the stoiy of the sheep and die sheep dog. The sheep cqmplaincd 
to the shepherd that they gave wo<^ and lambs and cheese, and the 
dog gave nothing. Yet the master shared his food with the dog, 
and lett them to find dieir own food. The dog heaid it: “ Of 
course that is what the master docs. Do not I keep you from 
“being stolen by diieves and earned off by wolves^ But for my 
protection you could not even cat foi fear of being killed ” The 
sheep admitted the justice of the \vay in which the dog was treated. 
Let Aristarchus tell his fourtLcii women that he is the watch-dog, 
who protects them m safety and comfort that none may harm 
them (2. 7. 13, 14.). 

It IS the implications of that story which aic so significant. For 
1C spec table women to woik was a revolutionary idea, left to him- 
self Aiistarchus would nc\cr lia\c conceived of it even as a possi- 
bility, and yet when the orchnary domestic skills of the women 
wcic turned to profit, it was so extraordinary an adventure diat 
they we^e thrilled by it. The story of Ischomachus and the story 
of Anstarehus show us the picture of this domestic isolation of 
women, this complete lack of tiammg, winch meant that there 
would be httlc or nothing that a mother could do to educate her 
clnld; and the older die child giew, the more he would neccssanly 
grow away •from his mother. 

Both Plato and Aiistotle saw quite clearly that by the complete 
neglect of the education of women one-half of the whole population 
of the state was being totally neglected, an obviously dangerous and 
foolish situation Plato went die wdiole way. In the Republic he 
msists that the only criterion must be ability to receive education 
and to hold office in the service of the State. He therefore msists 
Aristotle, Politico I. 5, 12, 2. 6. 5. 
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that women must have precisely the same education as man, when- 
^er they are able to receive it.*® In the Laws he writes: “I affirm 
tbat the practice which at present prevails in our districts is a most 
irrational one — namely, that men and women should not all follow 
die same pursuits with one accord and with all^ their might.” For 
thus firom the same ^bcation and trouble there arises and exists half 
a state only instead of a whole one, in nearly every instance; yet 
surely this would be a surprising bkmder for a law-giver to commit. 
His conclusion is that “ the female sex mu^ share with the male, 
to die greatest extent possible, both in education and in all else.” 
It is the custom in Thrace to syt the women to tilling the soil and 
minding the sheep and oxen and toiling like slaves. In Athens men 
huddle all dieir goods together in their houses, and then hand over 
the dispensing of them to the women, and give them die wool work 
to do. In Sparta there is a kind of halfway house towards equaf 
education. To Plato it is the height of folly that die law-giver 
should allow the female sex to “ indulge in luxury and expense and 
disorderly ways of life, while supervising the male sex; for thus he 
is actually bequeathing to the state half only, instead of the whole, 
of a life of complete prosperity.” In point of fact women were 
admitted to the Academy. But to the ordinary Greek this was far 
too revolutionary, and even unnatural, a demand. The ordj.n.uy 
Greek women received no Kind of education, and was immured m 
her own home so that the more her child grew up, the less she was 
able to help him. 

When a boy reached die age of seven, he came more* directly 
under the care of his fadicr; but the Athenian father was far too 
busy with the affairs of the state. The boule, die ekkiesia, his duties 
as a dikastes, or juryman, his absence on embassies or on military 
or naval service, left him httle time to look after his son. So at the 
age of seven the boy was handed over to the care of tht paidagdgos. 
The word is difficult to translate. It certainly docs not mean 
“ teacher,” for the paidagdgos had no technical tcacliing duties what- 
soever. The paidagogos might well be Vith the lad from die time 
he was seven until die time when he was sixteen or even eighteen. 
Wherever the lad went, the paidagogos had to go; he and the lad 
were inseparable companions. The paidagogos was responsible for 

** Plato: Republic 455. *® Plato: Laws 805 A, C; 806 S, C. 
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conveying the lad to school each day, for carrying his books and' 
his lyre, unless the Oundy was wealthy enough to employ a separate 
slave for these duties, and for taking him home ;^ain. The paida^ 
gogos was responsible for me training of the lad in both morals and 
manners. It was Jiis duty to see that die boy walked in the streets 
with modesty and downcast head; that he was well-manner^ at 
table and that he wore his clothes with grace; that he was always 
silent in die presence of his elders and gave place to them. It was 
under the hands of liio paidagogos that the boy’s conduct was directed 
and his character moulded and formed. The paidagogos was, as 
K. J. Freeman puts it, “ a mixture pf nurse, footman, chaperon and 
tutor.” There is no English word which will cover all this, 
because there is nothing in the English educational system which 
^ really corresponds to it. The word “ tutor ” is the word which 
is commonly used as Jt translation, even if it is an inadequate 
one!! 

It is quite clear that a most heavy responsibility for the formation 
of the lad’s character lay on the shoulders of the tutor. One would 
have thought it obvious that only the best and the wisest men 
would have bcai chosen for such a position; and indeed sometimes 
it was so. We hear of a tutor who was asked: “ What is your 
duty? ” and who answered: “ To make the good pleasant to the 
boy.” We know that when Themistocles wished a most trusted 
man to carry to Xerxes the message which was to lure him to liis 
doom, he chose the tutor of his cluldrcn, one Sikiiinos by name, as 
the most trusted man whom he could find; and wc know that this 
Sikinnos was afterwards rewarded with die duzenship and became 
a wealthy and respected man.®* There is a third century papyrus 
letter fi’om a niodier to her absent son in which she writes: “ Let 
you and your tutor see to it that you attach yourself to the most 
fitting teacher,” and which ends widi personal greetings, to “ Eros, 
the most honoured paidogogos.” ®® 

Greek literature has many references to the paidagogos and his 
dutjes. The tutor was an absolute necessity. From his earliest 
childhood the nurse, the mother, the tutor, and the father strive 

** K. J. Freeman; Schools of Hellas, p. 66. ®* Herodotus 8. 75. 

J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan: The Vocahulcuy the Creek New Testament, 

P- Alf 
eai.w. 
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dut the child may excel.** Plato 'writes in the Laws that just as no 
sheep can exist without a shepherd no cliild can exist without a 
tutor. “ Of all •wild creatures,” he writes, “ the child is the most 
intractable; for in so £ir as it, above all others, possesses a fount 
of reason that is yet uncurbed, it is a treacherous, sly and most 
insolent creature. Wherefore the child must be strapped up, as it 
were, •with many bridles — first, when he leaves the care of nurse 
and mother, -with tutors to guide his childish ignorance, and after 
that •with teachers of all sorts of subjects and lessons.” The tutor 
never leaves the lad’s side. Plato compares the tutor’s constant 
watching of the lad to the way m which a man who is seriously ill 
has to look after his health. Just as the invahd has to watch every 
symptom, and every action and every article of diet, so the tutor 
must constandy watch the actions of the lad.*® When Qumtus 
Fabius Cunctator pursued his policy of hiding lus time and of 
refusing direct engagement with Hannibal till the right moment 
should come, those who wished for more direct action called him 
Hannibal’s paidagogos ” smee he did nothing but follow him up 
and do'wn and wait on him.” In the Lysis Plato desenbes the 
scene when Socrates is trying to teach the lad the necessity of disa- 
pline and training and control. “ Do they let you control yourself?” 
asks Socrates. ” Of cou^ not,” says the lad. *' But some one 
controls you?” says Socrates. And the answer is: “Yes, my 
tutor here.” “ It is clear how great a responsibihty the tutor bad 
and how great an influence he must have exerased on die growing 
and developing lad. 

As we have already said, one would have thought that the' man 
who was chosen for the position of paidagogos would have been 
selected •with the greatest care, not so mudi for his academic attam- 
ments, as for his personal qualities. Sometimes it was so; but far 
too often the precise opposite was the case. J. P. MaliJlfFy says of 
the paidagogos: “ He was often old and trusty, often old and useless, 
always ignorant and never respected.” *• In speaking of die same 
situation in Rome, Warde Fowler points out that the paidagogos was 
usually a slave and usually a Greek, and at best a freedman. There- 

•* Plato: Protagoras 325 C. ®* Plato: Laws 808 D, B. 

** Plato: Republic 406 A. Plutarch: Fabius 5. 

** Plato: Lysis 208 C. **J. P. Malufly: Old Greek Education, p. 29.' 
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fore the l3oy had to submit to oversight and punishm^t from men 
whom he despised, men whose station was low and whose morals* 
were often inferior.** Tha^in itself made for a most unsatisfactory 
relationship. Plutarch tmsparingly condemns parents for their lack 
of care in tutors fbt thdr sons: “ When boys attain to an age to be 
put under attendants, then especially great care must be taken in the 
appointment of these, so as not to entrust one’s children inadver- 
tently to slaves taken in war, or to barbarians, or to those who are 
unstable. Nowadays the practice of many persons is worse than 
ridiculous; for some of their trustworthy slaves they appoint to 
manage f^ms, others they make masters of their ships, others their 
factors, others their house stewards, some even money-lenders; but 
any slave whom they find to be a wine-bibber, and a glutton, and 
pscless for any kind of business, to him they bring their sons, and 
put them in his charge.” 

Tliese tutors were notoriously unsatisfactory characters. At the 
end of the Lysis Plato tells how die tutors broke up the discussion, 
when they came to take their charges. Lysis and Mcnexenus, away: 
“ Like spirits from another world there came upon us the tutors 
of Menexaius and Lysis; they were bringmg along the boys’ 
brothers, and called out die order to them to come home, for it 
was quite late. At first we tried, with the help of the group around 
us, to drive the tutors off. But they took no notice of us at all, and 
went on angrily calling as before, in their foreign accent. We 
decided that they had taken a drop too much at the festival and 
might be awkward customers, so we gave m to them, and broke 
up our party.” ** It is not a pretty picture, for these tutors of Lysis 
and Menexenus were clearly uncoudi and drunken creatures, the 
last kind of men to be put in charge of sensitive and high-spirited 
boys. In the First Alcihiadcs Plato contrasts the Persian praedee 
with the Greek. In Persia, when the boy reaches die age of fourteen, 
he is given four tutors; these tutors are the wisest one, die justest 
one, the most temperate one, and die bravest one. The wisest one 
tcacljcs him die worship of the gods; the justest one teaches him to 
be truthful all his life long; the most temperate one teaches him 

•• W. Wardc Fowler: Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero^ pp. 183, 184. 

Plutarch: On The Education of Children 4 D (7). 

•*®iato: Lysis 223 A, B. 
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never to be mastered by any pleasure, so that he may be a'truly free 
'man; the bravest one teaches him to be fe«less and undaunted. 
How different in Greece ! “ But yoUj, Alcibiadcs,” says Socrates, 
“ had a tutor set over you by Pericles from amongst his servants, 
who was so old as |o be the most useless of ^-hem, Zopyrus the 
Thracian.” •• It is indeed said that, when Pericles saw a slave frU 
from a tree and break his leg, he said: “ Lo, he is now a paidagogos ! ” 

It was the tragedy of the Greeks, in the greatest days of Athens, 
that the boy did not get off to a good start in life. Ilis modier was 
so uneducated, so isolated, so secluded that she could be of litdc 
help to him; and often in the more wealthy families sjic was so 
laay that she would not even nurse her own child.** His hither was 
so busy being an Athenian citizen diat he had little time to know 
him. And his paidagogos might be a faithful slave, but was more 
likely to be a worthless creature, whose mflucnce was bound to be 
bad rather than good. 

Before wc go on to look at the details of die educadou of the 
Greek boy, one question anscs. If education and making a living 
were entirely dissociated, if education to the Greek Ifed nothing to 
do with learning a craft, and fitting oneself to cam money, where in 
fact did the Greeks Icam the necessary trades and skills which arc 
needed for die support off life and home and family ? 

These things — even what wc would call the professions — ^werc 
learned by a process of apprenticeship. In die Cleitophon Plato at 
one point in die argmnent lays it down that any craft or profession 
has two aims — to practise the craft itself, and to produce others who 
can practise it. So the joiner’s art produces houses and it produces 
those who know joinery; medicine produces doctors and it pro- 
duces health. It was the duty of any man who had a skill to pass 
on that skill to others, as well as to practise it himself.** We may 
in fact see that principle operating m the famous Hippocratic oath, 
which is the moral law of the medical profession to this day, for in 
it the doctor makes the promise: 

I swear by Apollo the physician and Asclepius and Hygeia and 

** Plato: Aldhiades I I 2 z A, fi. 

•* Plutarch: On The Education of Children z C, D. (5). 

** Plato: Cldtophott 409 A, B. 
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Panacea, invoking all the gods and goddesses to be my witnesses, 
that I will fulfil this oath and dus written covenant to the best 
of my power and of ijiy judgment. 

I will look on him who shall have taught me this art even 
as on mme o^n parents: I will share with him my substance, 
and supply his necessities, if he be m n^cd: I will regard his 
offsprmg even as my own brethren, and will teach tlicm this 
art, if they so desire it, without fee and covenant. I will impart 
It by precept, by iecture, and by all other manner of teaching, 
not only to my own sons but also to die sons of him who has 
taugjit me, and to disciples boimd by covenant and oath accord- 
ing to die law of the physicians, but to none other.*® 

In the Protagoras Plato speaks of the crafts “ which mtn of course 
have learned from their Yathcis, ui so far as they were competent to 
teach them,” thereby implymg that this was the normal way m 
which tiades, and crafts and skills were learned. Twice at least in 
the Rtpuhlic Plato makes mention ot the custom whereby the potter 
taught his son his trade If the potter becomes too poor, he will 
lack the tools and the equipment to piactisc his trade adequately, 
“ and he will not make such good craftsmen of his sons and appren- 
tices ” Again, he points out how children Icani what some day 
®* Tht oatli may be found m die Locb edition of die works of Hippocrates and 
lOnvemcndy m i,nc;bsh in rheLt^aiy of Gnue, ed R W Livingstone, pp 213, 
2J4 Hie oath goes on “ Ihc regimen I shdl adopt shall be for the benefit of 
die pititnts to the bust of my power md judgment, not for their injury or for 
any \\ rongful purpose I w il) not gi\ c a Itadly drug to anyone, though it be asked 
of niL, nor will I lead die way in sucl counsel, and likewise I will not give a 
worn in 1 pessiry to procuie ibortion But I will keep nn life and my art in 
purity and m holmess Whatsoc\cr house I enter, I will enter foi the benefit 
of the sick, refroinint^ from all voluntary wrong-doing and corruption, cspeaally 
seduction of mile or*female, bond or free Whatsoever dungs I see or hear 
concemmg the hfe of men, in my ittendanec on the siek or even apart from my 
attendance, which ought not to be blabl ea abroad, I wall keep silence on them, 
countmg such thnigs to be as religious secrets 

If I fulfil tlus oath and confound it not, be it mine to enjoy life and art ahke, 
with good repute among all mtn for all time to come, but may the contrary 
befall me if I transgress and violate my oath ” (This tnnslation 1$ by Professor 
Arthur Pi itt ) 

*^t^lato Protagoras 328 A. 
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they must do by watching their elders do it: “ You milst have 
noticed how, in the potter’s trade for example, .the diildren watch 
their fadiers, and wait on them, long before dicy may touch the 
wheel.” “ 

It was the duty of every craftsman, not only f,o practise his art 
or craft himself, but t^ pass it on. We have seen how the Jews 
had a saying that the father who did not teach his son a trade taught 
him to steal. According to Plutarch, Solon passed a nmilar law in 
Athens. In his day Athens was becoming crowded by those who 
sought therfccurity which a city can give. Because of that the neces- 
sary imports of Adiens were steeply increasing. Solon peredved the 
elementary law that no one will bring goods into a city without 
receiving something desirable in exchange. “ He therefore turned 
the attention of the citizens to the arts of manufacture, and he 
enacted a law that no son who had not bc£n taught a trade should 
be compelled to support his father.” *• The Greek law was insisfent 
on the duty of the son to support an aged parent; but, if the parent 
had not fidfilled his duty by teaching the son some art or craft or 
skill, then the child also was absolved from his duly. So then 
the actual means of making a living were taught by a system of 
apprenticeship, and were commonly passed down from father 
to son. f 

Before we turn to the detail of Athenian education, let us look 
once again at the ideal behind it. Nowhere is that ideal better 
set out dian in the speech of Protagoras in Plato’s Protagoras, 
It is a long speech, but it must be set down in full, for it sets out 
the whole educational ideal, and the educational process of the 
child: 

Education and admonition begin in the first years of childhood, 
and last to die very end of life. Mother and nurse and father 
and tutor are quarrelling about the improvement of die child 
as soon as ever he is able to understand them: he cannot say or 
do anything widiout their setting forth to him that this is jmt 
and that is unjust; this is honourable, that is dishonourable; 
this is holy, that is unholy; do diis and abstain &om that. And 
if he obeys, well and good; if not, he is straightened by threats 
** Plato: Republic 421 £; 467 A ** Plutarch! Solon 32. i. 
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and btews, like a piece of warped wood. At a later stage they 
send him to tcacjiers, and ci^oin them to see to his manners . 
even more than to his reading and his music; and the teachers 
do as they are desired. Aid when the boy has learned his letters 
and is beginning to understand what is written, as before he 
understood only what was spoken, they plht into his hands foe 
works of the great poets, which he reads at school; in these are 
contained many admonitions, and many tales and praises, and 
encomia of ancient iamous men, which he is required to learn 
by heart, in order that he may imitate or emulate them and 
desire to become hke them. Thtji again the teachers of the lyre 
take similar care that their young disciple is temperate and gets 
into no mischief; and, when they have taught him the use of 
the lyre, they introduce him to tlie poems of other excellent 
poets, who arc the l^tic poets; and tlicsc they set to music, 
arid make their harmomes and rhythms quite familiar to the 
children’s souls, in order that they may learn to be more gende, 
and harmonious, and rhydimical, and so more fitted for speech 
and action; for the life of man m every part has need of har- 
mony and rhythm. Then they send them to the master of 
gymnastic, in order that their bodies may better minister to 
the virtuous mmd, and that they may not be compelled through 
bodily weakness to play the coward in war or on any other 
occasion. This is what is done by those who have the means, 
and those who have die means arc the rich; their children 
begin education soonest, and leave off latest. When diey have 
done with masters, die state again compels them to learn the 
laws, and live after die pattern which they funiish, and not after 
their own ^des; and, just as in leammg to write, the writing 
master first draws lines with a stylus for the use of the young 
beginner,* and gives him the tablet and makes him follow foe 
lines, so foe city draws the laws, which were die invention of 
good law-givcrs who were of old time; these arc given to foe 
young man, in order to ’guide liim in his conduct, whether as 
ruler or ruled; and he who transgresses them is to be corrected, 
or in other words, called to account, which is a term used not 
only in your country, but also in many others. Now when 
them is all this care about virtue private and public, why, 
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Socrates, do you still wonder and doubt whether virtue can be 
taught? Cease to wonder, for the opposite would be far more 
surprising.’® 

This is one of the most significant of all passage$' for the Greek ideal. 
E(iucation for the purpose of taking a degree would have been just 
as unintcUigible to the Greek as education for making money. A 
boy read the great poets that he miglit become like the great heroes; 
he sang and recited die great lyrics diat something of dieir rhythm 
and harmony might enter into his own life; he exercised his body 
in gymnastics that the healthy body might be the willyig servant 
of die virtuous mind. It is character rather than erudition at which 
die teacher must aim. It is what is just and uiy'ust, honourable and 
dishonourable, holy and unholy that is instilled into the child froip 
his very earliest years, even from his bifth. No one would claim 
that that ideal was wholly realised — very fu: from it; but equally 
no one would deny that it is a very great ideal, an ideal as different 

as night is from day from die utilitarian ideal of education which 

• 

Plato: Protagoras 325 C-326 D, Cp. Lucian: Anaiharsis 20: “ Their early 
upbringing wc entrust to motlicrs, nurses, and tutors, to train and rear them with 
liberal teachings; but when at length diey become able to understand what is 
right, when modesty, shamil'' fear, and ambition spring up in them, and when 
at length tlicir very bodies seem well-fitted for hardsliips, as they get firmer and 
become more strongly compacted, then wc take them in hand and teach them, 
not only prescribing tlicm certain disciplines and exercises for the soul, but in 
certain other ways habituating tlicir bodies also to hardships. We have not 
thought it sufficient for each man to be as he was bom, cither in body or soul, 
but wc want education and disciplines for them by which their good traits may 
be much improved and tlicir bad altered for tlic better. Wc take example from 
the farmcn, who shelter and enclose their pLmts wliile they arc small and young, 
so that they may not be injured by the breezes; but when die stalk at last begins 
to thicken, they prune away the excessive growdi, and Expose them to the winds 
to be shaken and tossed, in that way making diem more fruitful. 

Their souls we fan into a flame widi music and arithmetic at first, and we teach 
them to write their letters, and to read them' trippingly. As they progress, wc 
recite for them the sayings of wise men, deeds of olden times, and helpful fiedons, 
which we have adorned with metre that they may remember them better. Hearing 
of certain feats of arms and famous exploits, little by litde they grow covetous and 
are incited to imitate them, in order that they too may be sung and admired by 
men of after time/’ 
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prcvaill m our own time. The Greek was not concerned to give 
the boy something which he could sell m some academic, profes- 
sional or comnieraal market-place; he was concerned to give him 
the means and the opportumty to make himsdf a certam kmd of 
person, who wopld make Athens a certain kmd of aty — ^and who 
diall say that the Greeks were wrong ? 

In Greece the school went very far back m history. At least 
twice the histonans mention schools, and both times m connection 
with disaster. Herodotus teUs how wammgs from heaven arc sent 
when great ills threaten a city oi a nation. A little, before the 
Chian pme of national disaster “the roof fell m on boys at school, 
insomuch that of a hundred and twenty of them one alone escaped.”’^ 
Thucydides tells how the Thracians burst into the aty of Mycalcssus. 
“ The Thracian lace, hke the worst baibaiians, is most bloodthirsty 
when It has nothing to* fear. And so on this occasion, in addition 
To*the general confusion, which was great, eveiy form of destruction 
ensued, and m particular they fell upon a boys’ school, the largest 
ji the town, which the children had just entered, and cut down all 
of them And this was a calamity mfenor to none that had ever 
fallen upon a whole eitj, and bejond any other unexpexted and 
tciiible ’’ 

In Greece there were always schools; and for anythmg to 
happen to tliese schools and to their children was a disaster than 
winch none could be greatir The child and the school were 
prtaous 111 Greece 

Theit was no definite age in Athens at which cluldren began 
school, nor at which they ended sehoolmg When they began 
ind when they ended depended very largely on the financial posi- 
tion of the parents The richer the paients were, the sooner the 
elnld went to school and the longer he remained there. Poorer 
paients (h*d not vfisli to send their children imtil they were able to 
Icain quickly, for tlie shortci the time they were dierc, the less the 
fees would amount to, and they removed them from school as 
qyiekly as possible, m older diat diey might become contnbutors 
to fhe family exchcquci. In the richer famihcs die child was often 
sent to school as soon as he could look on. In the Hemotimns Luaan 
relates how nurses often say that the child might as well go to school 
***Hciodotus 6 27 ’‘Thucydides 7 39 5. 
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to get him out of the way; he probably will not learn anytliing but 
at least at school he will not get into nuschjcf.^^ Xenophon, 
speaking from the Spartan point of view, is vague. He says that 
“ as soon as they can understand what is said to them ” drey are 
sent to Icam letters, music and gymnastics.’* Arisjode lays it down 
that bp to the age of fiVe “ it is not well as yet to direct diem to any 
study or to compulsory labours, in order that their growth may not 
be hindered.” Plato, in the Laws, restricts the child’s education 
to games up to six years of age.’* , 

But on? thing must be noted — all the great Greek thinkers arc 
perfeedy certain that education dpcs not start with going to school, 
but that for better or for worse it begins long before that. One of 
the most interesting features of die educational theory both of 
Aristode and Plato is die importance which they attach to games or 
to play in education. Aristode lays it dowrt-that the exercise which 
the young child needs must be obtauicd “ by various pursutits, 
particularly play.” But that play must not be unfit for freemen; 
it must not be laborious; and it must not be undisciphned. “Most 
children’s games,” he says, “ should be imitations ot die serious 
occupations of later life.” ” Plato is even more insistent upon this. 
He says: “ To form the character of the child between three and 
six there will be need of,gamcs.” In these games there must be 
punishment for those who break die rules; but that punishment 
must never be such that it is degrading. A wise course is to be 
steered between too much and too humiliating punishment wliich 
will degrade the child, and no pumshment at all which will pamper 
the child. Play, as Plato sees it, is an instmet. “ Children of diis 
age have games which come by natural instinct; and they generally 
invent them of themselves whenever they come togcdicr.” So the 
children between three and six are to be taken by dicir nurses to 
the temples, where they are to indulge in what can only be called 
disaplined play.’* 

Plato takes this matter of games and disapline in them widi 
the greatest seriousness. He says diat in all states there is a complete 

’’Lucian: Hermotiims i 2 . 

’* Xenophon: Constitution of the Lacedaimonians 2. i. 

*• Aristotle: Polities 7. 15. 4. ’* Plato: Laws 793 E. 

” Aristotle: Polttus 7. 15. 4-6. ’* Plato: Laws 794 A, B. 
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igttoranof about children’s games, and their decisive importance for 
legislation. Plato argues that change in children’s games should be 
absolutely forbidden; the (^ild must always play the same games 
and delight in the same toys in exactly the same way. There can 
be no worse kind pest than the man who introduces innovations 
in children’s games. “ Nothing,” says Plat^, “ is more perilous 
than change in respect of everything except wh.it is bad.” Plato’s 
argument is diat if the child is allowed or encouraged to innovate 
in his games and to make changes in them, he will grow up into 
a man who loves innovations, and who is impatient of rfhe laws 
and rescndul of discipline, and lyho is therefore a dangerous 
citizen.™ 

But there is another prc-school influence. That is the tales 
which nurses tell to children. Aristotle is clear that the stories 
which are told to childrcif must be controlled and regulated by the 
state 'officials who arc in charge of the training of the child.*® 
Plutarch makes the same point: “ Youth is impressionable and 
plastic, and while such minds are sull tender lessons arc infused 
deeply into tlicm; but anything which lus become hard is with 
difficulty softened. For just as seals leave their impression in soft 
wax, so are lessons impressed upon the mmds of children when 
they arc young. And it seems to me that Plato, that remarkable 
man, quite properly advises nurses, even in telling stories to children, 
not to choose at random, lest haply their minds be filled at the outset 
with foolishness and corruption. Phocyhdes, too, the poet appears 
to give admirable advice in saying: 

Should teach while still a cliild 
The talc of noble deeds.” *^ 

The Greek nurses had their tales of bogey-men to scare the 
children into being good — ^Mormo, Ephialtes, Empousa, Lamia, and 
die rest of them.** Chrysippus blames diose who would try to 
keep, men from sin by the fear of the gods. He says that it is not 
any different from Acco and Alphites, by whom women try to 

™ Plato: Laws 797, 798. ^ Aristotle: Politta 7. ij. j. 

Plutarch: On The Education of Children 3 E, F (5). 

•® W. Murison: E,R,R 5. 186. 
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keep litde children from mischief.®* The Greek educational thinkers 
‘had no doubt as to the damage that diese stories could do to the 
child mind, and would have had the i^urses strictly controlled. 

Although it ought to come later, it may be simplest to take 
here the famous attack of Plato on the stories which are told to 
children. Plato docs not dispute that stories must be told to chil- 
dren; but there are two kinds of stories, the true and the false, and 
the tragedy is that it is the false stories with which we so often 
begin. The stories which poets and composers of fables and nurses 
tell must be striedy controlled. The law-giver cannot write them 
— ^but he can and must control them. And many must be discarded, 
for they only teach what some day the child must unlearn. In 
particular Plato launches liis attack against Homer and Hesiod. They 
arc not only guilty of Hes, they are guilty of the ugliest of lies which 
is “ when anyone imagines badly in his*story about the gods and 
heroes.” No young listener must be taught stories which will one 
day enable him to justify an outrage by saying that the gods have 
done it. These stories show die gods engaged in adulteries and 
immoral actions; they show children and parents af variance; they 
tell of mtcmecine wars; and diey must be rooted out. The law- 
giver cannot and must not consent when Homer or any other poet 
“ insanely runs into thiS error about the gods.” 

So Plato lays down two canons by which all stories of the gods 
must be judged. Pint, “ Cfod is not the cause of all things, but only 
of the good.” Second, “ The gods arc neither themselves wizards, 
metamorphosing themselves, nor do they mislead us by falsehood of 
word or of deed.” To tell stories of Proteus, Hera, Thetis and their 
metamorphosing of diemsclves is quite wrong. We cannot even 
say that the gods send these stories in drcaiijs, for God could not 
even send a deceiving dream. These two canons must become the 
canons by which all stories arc judged in the ideal state.*® The very 

•• Quoted by A. S. Wilkins: National Education in Greece, p. 63. Xenophon 
said that the Spartans said of the Mantineans that they feared tlic peltasts as the 
children fear mormonas (Hellenica 4. 4. 17). Theocritus paints the picture of 
Praxinoa refusing to take the child to the festival — “ Horsey-bogey bites little 
boys ” (tnormo hippos); Theocritus 15. 40. Lucian has a hair-raising ghost story 
in PhilopseuJes 31. a. 

Pkto’s lengthy disaission of this question is in the Republic 377 B-383. 
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fact that Homer was the educational biblc of the Greeks shows how 
important and revolutionary this attack of Plato was; and the very 
feet that Homer contmuec^to be the educational bible of the Greelu 
as long as education lasted shows how unavailing Plato’s criticism 
was. 

So then the Greek educationalists were clear that often the 
damage could be done before ever the boy reached school; and 
they were wishful to control the games children play and the stories 
diildren hear, although it cannot be said that their aim was ever 
carried out. This is the very problem which Luaan’s*Mcmppus 
states: 

While I was a boy, when I read in Homer and Hesiod about 
wars and quarrels, not only of the demi-gods but of the gods 
themselves, and besides about their amours and assaults and 
abductions and lawsuits and baiiishmg fethers and nurrying 
sisters, I thought tliat all these thmgs were nght, and I fdt an 
uncommon impulsion to them. But when I came of age, I 
found that the laws contradicted the poets and forbade adultery, 
quarrelling and theft. So I was plunged into great unccitamty, 
not knowmg how to deal with my own case; for the gods 
would never have committed adultery and quarrelled with each 
other, I thought, unless they had deemed these actions right, 
and the law-givers would not recommend the opposite course 
unless they supposed it to be advantageous.*® 

More than Plato were aware of the impropriety of die stories school- 
boys learned; but still die stones remamed as the basis of early 
education. 

It IS not certain how far primary education was compulsory 
in Athens. A law is attnbuted to Solon diat every boy should Icani 
swimming and his letters.®* In the Crito Socrates carries on an 
imaginary conversation with the laws, in which the laws demand 
why he should wish to destroy them. Hie laws ask if he has any 
fault to find with the laws which liavc to do widi the nurture and 
the education of the child. “ Did those of us assigned to these 
matters not give good directions when we told your father to cdu- 
•* Ludan: Mmippus 3. ** K. J. Freeman: Sdiools of Hellas, 57. 
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<ate you in music and gymnastics ? ” It may well be tliat in the 
ease of primary education nomos is much more accepted custom ” 
than it is “ legal law it is certainl;)^ true that, whether or not 
education was compulsory in die primary stage, it was certainly 
universal. It is equally true that such rcguladons as the state 
did lay down were in no sense technical; diey had nothing to do 
with the curriculum of the school, and the academic qualifica- 
tions of die teacher; they were only concerned with die moral 
welfare of the boy. iEschincs quotes the* laws which affected 
schools — ^hc seems to refer them back to Solon — ^in his speech Against 
Tintarchus: 

Consider (he case of the teachers. Aldiough the very livelihood 
of these men, to whom we necessarily entrust our diildren,, 
depends on their good character, while the opposite conduct 
on their part would mean poverty, yet it is plain that the law- 
giver distrusts diem; for he expressly prescribes, first, at what 
time of day the free-bom boy is to go to the school-room; 
next, how many other boys may go there with litm, and when 
he is to go home. He forbids die teacher to open the school- 
room, or the gynuiastic-tramcr the wrcsding-school, before sun- 
rise, and he comniatwls them to close the doors before sunset; 
for he is exceedingly suspicious of their being alone with a boy, 
or in die dark with him. He prescribes what children are to be 
admitted as pupils, and their age at admission. He provides for 
a public official who shall superintend them, and for the over- 
sight of the paidagogoi. He regulates the Festival of the Muses in 
the school-rooms, and of Hermes in the wrestling-schools. 
Finally he regulates the companionships which the boys may 
form at school, and their cychc dances. He prescribes, namely, 
that the choregos, a man who is gomg to spend his own money 
for your entertainment, shall be a man of more than forty years 
of age when he performs this service, in order diat he may have 
reached the most temperate time of Hfe before he comes into 
contact with your children.®* 

The law clearly accepted moral oversight over the child, but equally 
•’ Plato: Crito 50 D. •• i£schiucs: Against Timardfus 9-II. 
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clearly it laid do'vm and insisted on no special educational cumculum 
for him. 

The inevitable consequence of this was that schools were private; 
they were neither state-coiftrollcd nor state-provided; and agam 
the inevitable consequence was that they varied very considerably, 
according to the tecs diat were charged. • In the Memorabilia 
Xenophon shows us Socrates implying that parents would make 
saciificcs to obtam for thar childr^ as good an education as 
possible. He says to tjic young man: “ Nor arc parents content 
only to supply food, but as soon as their children seem capable of 
learmng they teach them what they^can for their good, and if they 
think that’another is more competent to teach them anythmg, they 
send them to him at a cost, and stnve their utmost that the children 
may turn out as well as possible.” ®* The school must have been 
very much what the teaclier made it. 

Commonly the elementary school-teacher was poorly paid. In 
die Memppui Lucian paints the picture of the underworld after 
death in which fortunes arc reversed, and the great are humbled: 
“ You would have laughed much more heartily, I think, if you had 
seal oui longs and satraps reduced to povcity dicre, and becoming 
so poor that they had cither to sell kippers or become demoitary 
school-teachers.” It appeals that fees were paid at the end of 
the month, and that teachers even had difficulty m gettmg the pit- 
tance which was due to dicm. Theophrastus m his character of the 
Mean Man tells us of the man who deducts so much from the fee 
for every day the lad was off school ill, and who will not send the 
lad to school at all m the month of \nthcstcnon, because in it dicrc 
were so many pubhc festivals which were all hohdays, and on which 
the teacher would expect a present*^ The average elementary 
school-teacher was ill-paid and ill-respected, for he had to sell 
education at cut pnees to attract the clnldrcn of those who cither 
wislied or had to educate their children as cheaply as possible. 

It was indeed tbs uncontrolled character of education agsunsl 

"'•Xenophon Manorabtha 226 

"Lucian* Memppttsx’j “ He is dead, or he is teaching letters ” was a prover- 
bial expression to describe someone who had unaccountably vanished. (W. 
Munson, F HE 5 188) 

Tlicoplirastus CharacUn 30 14 
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which both Plato and Anstotlc protested. Socrates says to Ala- 
. blades: “ About your biith, Alabudes, or nurture or education, or 
about those of any other Athenian, one may say that nobody cares, 
unless It be some lover whom you cbance to have.” Anstode 
held that smcc the aim of education is one — ^to ppducc good citizeus 
— then education itseif must be one and dut “ die supcnntendcucc 
of this must be pubhc, and not on pnvate hncs, in the way m which 
at present each man superintends the education of his own children, 
teaching them privately, and whatever special branch of knowledge 
he dunks fit.” His conclusion is that “ It is clear that there should 
be legislation about education, and that it should be conducted on 
a public system.” •* 

But although education was uncontrolled by the state, there was 
nevertheless a standard system and curriculum winch was to all 
mtents and purposes umvcrsil. Almost 'every Greek boy went to 
three teachers who taught him the three basic subjects of education. 
He went to the Grammatistis, who taught him reading, wntmg, and 
a htde anthmctic, and with whom he learned to read the great 
poets, and to learn dicir poetry by heait. He went to the Kitharntc^, 
with whom he leamed to play the sevcn-strmged lyre and to sing 
the songs of the lyric poets. He went to die Paidotribh, who 
cared for lus physical development, and fiom whom he learned 
wresdmg, boxing, the pankration, ruiuung, jumpmg, dirowing 
the javelm and the discus. That was die basic eurnculum of Gicck 
education.®* 

Plato. First Alcihioii s 122 B. 

*•* Anstode Pohltcs 8 i, 2, 3. 

•* This cuiTiculum is frequcntlv relerrcd to in Greek literature Tn the 
Protagoras Sotrites speiks to Hippocrates of the trauiipg which he received fioiii 
his ^rammatKte->, his kitharntis and bis paidotriliCs, which W R M Lamb translates, 
“language-master,” “harp-tcacher ” and ‘ ‘sports-mstructor” (312 B). In thcDwAy- 
demus the teachers of the Icamcn arc the kitharistes and the zrammatislls (276 A) 
In the Chartmdis 139 C the same three teachers are mentioned one after another 
In the ChitophoH it is said that children aic instructed in letters and music and 
gymnastic, which 1$ regarded as a complete education m virtue (407 C). Isotritcs 
speaks of boys labounng through their lessons m grammar, music and the odiei 
branches (Anttdo<as 267). Xenophon speaks of parents sendmg their children to 
school to learn letters, music, and the exerases of die wrestling ground as soon as 
they can understand {Constuiitwn of the Lacedaimomans 2. 1). Anstode speaks of 
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Instruction in letters and in music were to all intents and purposes 
universal; only thc^very uneducated did not know music. The 
Sausage-seller in Anstophancs’s Knights has to admit that he only 
knows his letters, and of tHem but little, and that he understands 
nothing of mousike. And in the Wasps die plea is made that a thief 
should be let off punishment because “ he ne’#cr learned the lyre?” 
But in the Laws Plato can lay it down in the mouth of the Athenian 
stranger: “ Shall we assume that the uneducated man is a man 
without choir-traimng, and that the educated man is fully choir- 
trained? ’ To be trained in a choir meant to be trained both in 
singmg and dancing. Those who had never been to the grammaiistes 
would not exist at all; and only the completely uneducated would 
have failed to have attended the kitharistes in the days of their 
youth. 

Let us then sec the cuiriculum which was followed at die schools 
of the three teachers. It must be remembered that the three subjects 
did not come, as it were, in senes one after another. They were 
taught simultaneously, except that the musical side began a little 
later than the other two. Let us then begin with the work of the 
Ghimmattste^y the teacher of letters. We have already seen that 
schools could not open until it was light, and mui>t close before it 
was dark; but it would seem that the schoolboy had a long day. 
In Lucian’s ParaHte Tycluades ends by saymg: “ Hereafter I shall 
go to you like a schoolboy both in the monimg and after luncheon 
to learn your art.” JLucian gives us a sketch of a schoolboy’s 
day: 

He gets up at dawn, washes ihe sleep from his e/es, and puts 
on his cloak. Then he goes out fioni his father’s house with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, not looking at anyone who 
meets him. Bchmd him foDow attendants and paidagogot^ 
bearing ui their hands the implements of virtue, wntmg-tablets, 

the “ four customary suhjrcts of cducatiori ” — reading and writing, gymnastics, 
mt»ic, to which some add d^a\v^ng. Socrates in die Theagis speaks of letters, 
harping and wrestling as comprising the education of a gentleman (122 E). 

Anstophancs: Knights 188, 189. 

^ Aristophanes: Waspi 959. 

•'Plato: Lam 654 B. •• Luaan: Parasite 6i, 

B.A.W. 1 13 
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or books containing the great deeds of old, or, if he is<going to 
a music-school, his well-tuned lyre. 

When he has laboured diligently at intellectual studies, and 
his mind is sated with the benefits o5f the school curriculum, he 
exercises his body in liberal pursuits, tiding or hurling the 
javelin or spear. Then the wrestling school, wth its sleek, oiled 
pupils, labours under the mid-day sun, and sweats in the regular 
athletic contests. Then a batli, not too prolonged; then a meal, 
not too large, in view of afternoon school. For the school- 
masters are waiting for him again, and the books which openly 
or by allegory teach him who was a great hero, who was a lover 
of justice and purity. With the contemplation of such virtues 
he waters the garden of his young soul. When evening sets a 
limit to his work, he pays the necessary tnbute to his stomach 
and retires to rest, to sleep sweetly aftar his busy day.** 

His holidays cannot have been very many; there was of course no 
Sunday rest in die ancient world. The great festivals were holidays, 
and the sevendi and the twenticdi of each month ware holidays for 
these days were sacred to Apollo. We have already seen that die 
stingy parent kept the boy from school altogcdicr in die month of 
Anthesterion, because th^c were so many festivals. That month is 
the equivalent of February-Mardi. In that month there were the 
three days of the Anthesteria, the great wine festival; there were the 
Lesser Mysteries of Demcter; and there was the Diasia, the greatest 
festival of gracious Zeus.^®* 

First, the boy must be taught his letters. For that there would 
be nothing for it but hard memory work; but the Greeks had a way 
of making school pleasant; and there were aids to learning. There 
were for instance metrical alphabets of which ‘Athenaius gives a 
specimen. 

ear* ^rfra, ydyuM, h4\ra, r , el re, Kai 

^ra, uara, Kowira^ Ad^SSa, fiv, 
vv, ^el, TO oS, nel, p&, ro aiypa, rav, to S, 
rrdpoma re xet re tw els to <3. 

** Lucian: Lovers 44, 45, quoted by K. J. Freeman. 

Theophrastus: Characters 30. 14. Sec R. C. Jebb’s note, p. 133. 

*** Athenacus: Deipnosophistee 453 C, D. 
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There was a remarkable spelling drama by a poet called Kallias; 
in this there was a chorus of twenty-four. Each member of* 
the chorus represented a letter in the alphabet, and postured as 
far as possible m the shape of that letter. The first strophe runs 
so: 


Beta 

Alpha 

Ba 

Beta 

El 

Be 

Beta* 

Eta 

BB 

Beta 

lota 

Bi 

Beta 

Ou* 

Bo 

Beta 

U 

Bu 

Beta 

0 

Bo 


And as they sang the members of the cliorus moved into position to 
form the syllables which they were smgmg.*®* There seems even 
to have been some kind of plot m this remarkable drama; and no 
doubt It made spelling a most mtcicsting occupation. 

There were also alphabetical puzzles, which even Euripides 
wrote, 111 winch the letteis were desenbed m poctiy and from the 
description the word had to be discovered. The following, which 
IS by Eunpidcs is on the word Thesem. 

0 Fust such a circle as is measured out 

By compasses, a cleai in.irk in the midst. 

H The second letter is iwo upright lines. 

Another joinuig dicm across dieir middles. 

'Z The third IS hke a curl of hair. The fourdi 

E One upright line, and three crosswise infixed. 

T The fifdi is hard to tell: from several pomts 
Two Imes nm down to form one pedestal. 

Z The last is with the dc.’ d identical. 

There is a fragment of terra-cotta, found at Athens, containing 
on it: 

*** This and the following aids to spelling are given in K. J. Fceeiiun: Schools 
of Hetlas, pp. 88-90. 
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ap, j 5 o/B, yap, aap, 

«/>* y^P> 

It is probably a fragment of a kind of spcUing-book. 

As the boy learned to recognise the letters^ of the alphabet, he 
lea!hied to write dieili. Plato in the Protagoras, in a passage which 
we have already quoted, outhnes the method of teaching. W. R. M. 
Lamb’s translation of the passage is: “ Writing-masters first draw 
letters in faint outline for the less advanced pupils, and then give 
them thqco|)ybook, and make diem write accor<hng to the guidance 
of the lines.” It is not coi\ipletely clear what die method was; 
but there seem to be dircc diffiirent ways involved. It was on wax- 
tablets that the scholars wrote. Papyrus and vellum were expensive 
and it was more economical to wnte on the wax tablet which could 
be smoothed over and used agam and again. It seems that some- 
times the master divided the surface of the wax into squares, thereby 
providing guiding fines within and between which the scholar 
must write. Sometimes, again, he sketched the outline of the letter 
fighdy in the wax, or parts of die outline and the stiholar had to fill 
it in. Sometimes, again, correedy written copyheads were supplied, 
which die pupil had to copy as best he might. In the Sfromatcis of 
Clement of Alexandnjr we have a nonsense sentence which was 
used as a copyhead, because it contained every letter in the Greek 
alphabet.^* 

lidpTTTe a<f>iy^ kXu»/i ^^vgdrjl^ov. 

In schools where books were few writing was important, because 
many notes would have to be taken. In the Channidcs Plato in- 
dicates that the aim was to learn to write qiiickly, because it was 
quick writing that was specially prized.^®® But in the Laws Plato 
warns against spending too much time on learning exceptional 
speed and beauty of handwriting: “ They must work at letters 
suffidendy to be able to read and to write. But superior speed or 

*** Plato: Protagoras 326 D. 

Clement of Alexandna: Stromateis 5. 8. It is this custom to which Peter 
lefm in J Peter 2. ai, when he said that Christ left us a hupogrammos, a copyhead 
or sketch outline, that we should follow in his steps. 

*** Plato: Charmides 159 C. 
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beauty of handwriting need not be required in the case of those 
whose progress within the appointed penod is too slow.” • 

Soon die boy would jnovc on to dictation.^®’ But there was 
one interesting stage, before the boy had acquired enough focdity 
with letters to rqad, and enough abihty with his stylus to write. 
At this stage the schoolmaster read to the*class passages from the 
great poets, to which the boys hstened, and which they them recited 
after him, and finally memonsed. Here is the most characteristic 
thing about Greek elementary education. Apart only from AEsop, 
diere were no children’s books as such. The boy began with die 
immortal works of the masters. A^s soon as he heard anything in 
school the “ surge and thunder ” of the Odyacy was so unding in 
his cars. The Greeks were well aware that die boy would not 
understand it all; but dicy bcheved that, even when he did not 
understand, the beauty Vould permeate his mind and would leave 
an impression upon it. The Greek boy did not have to discover 
that literature was not about cats sittmg upon mats; he knew it 
fiom the bcguuung. 

What might well surprise us almost more than anything else 
in die Greek scheme of education is the fact that, when the boy 
began to read, it was the poets that he read. In die elementary 
school very little piose was read at all. It was Orpheus, Musxus, 
Hesiod, Epichannus, Choirilos, ^schylus, Sophocles, Lunpidcs who 
were read, and above all Homci, whose works were die bible of 
the Giceks. That was so because the Greeks bcheved that the poets 
were the great teachers. Strabo wrote: ” The anaents assert that 
poetry is a kmd of clcnicntarv plulosophv, which takes us ui our 
boyhood and mtioduccs us to life and teaches us of chaiactcr, feeling, 
action, and docs it to our enjoyment. . . . That is why the states of 
die Greeks begin the education of the young widi poetry, not merely 
to stir their souls But to train them.” ^®® Anstophancs m the Frogs 
makes .^chylus say that the poets arc the teachcis of men: 

First, Orpheus taught you religious rites and from bloody 
murder to stay your hands; 


Plato: L<ni»' S 10 B. Xenophon" (Etoiiowiw is 7. 
***Sttabo. 15; quoted T. R. Glover: Greek Byways, p. i 32 . 
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Musaeus, healing and oracle lore; and Hesiod all the culture of 
lands, 

The tune to gather the time to plough. ^ And gat not Homer his 
glory divme 

By singmg of valour, and honour, and nght, a;id the sheen of 
the battlc-cxtendeci hne, 

The ranging of troops and the armmg of men ? . . . 

And thence my spmt the impress tc»ok, and many a lion-hearted 
chief I dicw . . . 

The tale may be true, but the talc of vice the sacred poet should 
hide from view. 

Nor ever exhibit and blazon foith on the pubhc stage to the 
pubhc ken. 

For boys a teacher at school is found; but wc, the poets, arc 
teachers of men.'®* 

f 

The Greeks went even further than that; they declared diat die 
poets were the teachers of all thmgs. In Xenophon’s Symposium 
Niceratus says: “ You know doubtless tliat the sa^ Homer has 
wntten about practically everything pcrtaming to man. Anyone 
of you, therefore, who wishes to acquire the art of the householder, 
the pohtical leader, the general, or to become like Achilles, or Ajax, 
or Nestor, or Odysseus, should seek my favour for I understand 
these thmgs.” Homer teaches him how to be a king, and how to 
dnve a chanot, and even how to use an onion as a rehsh for a drmk.^^® 
It was the Greek view that there is nothmg that the poets do not 
teach; and that it is the study of dicm which prepares a lad for 
manhood and for manhood’s tasks. 

There were two ways of presentmg the poets to boys, as Plato 
tells m the Laws — ^he disapproves of both of them. The one is to 
present the boy with the whole of them so that he is “ reared and 
soaked ” m the poets, so that he becomes “ a lengthy hstencr and a 
large learner ” and can repeat whole poets by heart. The other is 
to prepare summancs of the poets, illustrated by purple passages, 
which the boy must get by hcart.^^^ The amount of memonsmg 

*** Aristophanes. Frogs 1030 ff, B B Rogns’s translation slightly adapted 
by T.R, Glover. 

*** Xenophon: Symposium 4 6. *** Plato: Laws 8x0 E, 811 A. 
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which was done would be by our standards fantastic, hi the 
Symposium of Xenophon, Antisthcncs asks Niceratus in what kind 
of knowlec^c he takes pri(Je, and Niceratus answers: “ My father 
was anxious to see me develop into a good man, and as a means to 
this end he competed me to memorise all of Homer : and so e^ven 
now I can repeat the whole Iliad and Odyssey by heart.^* It is 
true to say that die printed book has killed the memory; in ancient 
times to possess a thing it was necessary to have it in the memory, 
and therefore it had to be memorised; now it is only necessary to 
look it up. 

Greek, education certainly did one thing— it turned out boys 
soaked and saturated in the poets of the past, and with their minds 
stored with greatness. But dierc is something further to be remem- 
jiered. Not only did the Greek boy memorise; he also recited; 
and for the Greek recitation was not simply a repetition of the 
words; it was a living and an acting of the part. The Greeks arc 
“ a nation of actors.” And the sensitive boy threw himself 
heart and soul into the passage which he was recitmg. Here he had 
his model in die rhapsodists, die professional reciters of Homer. 
Ion tells Socrates that when he is reciting Homer, “ At the tale of 
pity my eyes aic filled with tears, and when I speak of horrors, 
my hair stands on end and my heart throbs.” 

It IS against tins background that we must understand and eval- 
lute Platons violent attack on the poets m general and on die dramatic 
poets in particular.^^® Let us see Plato’s objections to the poets. 
It is die aim of education to make foe Guardians of the state brave, 
and to sec to it that they have die Ic ist possible fear of death. There- 
fore all the terrible and die gloomy and die ternfying pictures 
which Homer and all the rest of them draw of Hades must be 
excised (386). All the names which make men shudder must be 
removed (387 B). Xll outbursts of grief must go; never must an 

Xenophon: Symposium 3. 6. T, Iv Glover, m commenting on this 
passage, says: ** 1 have met young Pinns who learned die whole Kalevala at school 
in Fihland — 20,000 lines in thiec years, hmland means to have a national con- 
sciousness, as Greece did; and Homer gave it to the Greeks {Greek Byways^ 
p. 120). 

K. J. Freeman : Srhools of Hellas, p. 97- 

^^^Vlato: Jon 535 B. Plato: Rtpublic 386-98. 
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illustrious man be seen in tears and wailings and lamentations. 
A good man will never think death terrible for a good man; and 
he will be so self-sufficient and mdcpqndent that it will never be 
terrible for him to lose a friend (387 C, D). Nor is laughter any 
bctjtcr. Violent laugljtcr implies a violent reaction; the gods must 
never be shown as giving way to laughter (388 D). Truth must be 
valued above all dungs and never must falsehood be shown (389 B). 
Temperance is above all things and any story which glorifies food 
or drink, or palliates intemperance must go (389 D, 390 A). No 
man must ever be shown to be venal, or to be a prey to ambition 
(3C)o E). Plato quotes an illustrction of what he means from Pindar. 
Asclcpius, the god of heahng, was said to be the son of Apollo. 
It was said that he was persuaded by gold to restore to hfe a man 
who was dead, and that for this action he was struck by a thunder^ 
bolt. Plato insists that, “ if he was the son of a god, he was not 
meanly covetous; and, if he was meanly covetous, he was not die 
son of a god ” (408 B, C). All such stones arc uijurious to the 
hearer, for they make him pardon his own badness, if he thinks that 
the gods, and those near to the gods, are like diat.* If these stories 
arc taught to young people, they cannot do other than produce 
“ a great facility of viciousness ” (391 B-E). Even m telling stones 
of human beings, it idust never be made to seem that the unjust 
man is happy and the Just man miserable; no story must ever seem 
to indicate that injustice is advantageous so long as it is not found 
out; and that justice is another’s good and one’s own loss (392 A, B). 
As he goes on, Plato illustrates each of his pomts by the quotation 
of passages from the Iliad and the Odyssey which he regarded as 
objectionable until there is little left for approval. Only passages 
about fine endurance arc to be loved and quoted (390 D). 

But Plato goes further; there arc two ways in which a story 
can be told, by plain narrative and by umtation. In imitation die 
teller puts himself in die place of the person he is telling about and 
imitates him; all drama is imitation; ^nd epic poetry is partly plain 
narrative and partly imitation (392 C, D). Now a man can 4>nly 
imitate one thing successfully; an actor is in fact an actor either of 
comedy or tragedy; he cannot excel in both; and the Guardians of 
the state, who must be brave, free, temperate and religious must on 
no account be permitted to imitate that which is unfree and ugly, 
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lest they he infected with' the reality (394 A-C), Here is a hammef- 
blow at the whole system of recitation and repetition. The Guardu^i 
must never be allowed to imitate a woman, a slave, an inferior man, 
a tradesman, a madman — they must have nothing to do with these 
things (395 D-39^ B). For Plato it is unthinkable, let us say, that 
anyone should imitate Medea, the passionate fool of Euripidi's, or 
Prometheus die God-defier of vEschylus. There must be one man, 
one thing. The man who in liis poems can and will imitate every- 
diing has no place in the ideal state, however popular he may be 
elsewhere; he must imitate only the good (397 E-398^). 

That^is (he most sweeping atjd trencliant criticism of ancient 
education — ^and it was quite unavailing. 

One other significant fact may be noted. When the Greek boys 
were taught the works of the great poets, they were not much 
troubled with questioriS of grammar and syntax and vocabulary 
and die like; dicy were taught them for their beauty. In spite of 
l^lato, we may say that the great good fortune that die Greek boy 
had was that he began with the best, and he learned it in a way that 
must have made it impossible ever totally to forget it. 

While he was with the granwwtistes, die boy would also learn 
a certain amoiuit of arithmetic. He would not Icam anything in the 
nature of what might be called higher mathematics for that belonged 
to the next part of his schooling, and is outside our present scope. 
A certain amount of calculating knowledge was an absolute neces- 
sity. In the Rvptihlic the question is asked; “ So we may conclude 
that a soldier must know how to count and calculate? ” and the 
answer is; “ He must, or he couid not be a human being at all, to 
say nothing of marshalling an army.” Some kind of ability to 
count is a basic human qualification. Plato was impressed by the 
excellence of mental training tliat matlicmatical disapline brings. 
In the Republic it'is said; “ You see diar this study is really indis- 
pensable for our purpose, since it forces the mind to arrive at pure 
truth by the exercise of pure tt ought.” And then Plato asks: 
“ Have you noticed, too, now people with a talent for calculation 
are naturally quick at learning sJmost any other subject; and how 
a training in it makes a slow mmd quicker, even if it does no other 
good ? ” This is a favourite contention with Plato, for he recurs 

Plato: Republic 532 B. Plato: Republic 526 B. 
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to It m the Laws' “ In relation to economics, to politics, and to all 
tjie arts, no smgle branch of educational sacn^c possesses so great 
an influence as flic study of numbers; its chief advantage is that it 
wakes up die man who is by nature drowsy and slow of wit, and 
makes him quick to learn, mmdful, and sharp-witted, progressmg 
beyiJnd his natural cap&aty by art divine.” 

But at this point m education all that was required and all that 
was given was enough anthmetic for practical purposes. In flie 
Laws Plato, speakmg through the Athenian stranger, lists arithmetic 
as part of Jus educational curriculum, “ of which I said that there 
ought to be as much as evcryonc,pecds to learn for purposes of war, 
house-management and avic adnumstration; together with what is 
useful for these same purposes to Icam about the courses of the 
heavenly bodies — stars and sun and moon — so far as every state 
IS obhgcd to take them mto account ” *rfe means that enough 
anthmetical knowledge must be gamed to ealeulitc correctly the 
dates of the Feasts and Festivals which die community must observe 
if the duties of rehgion arc to be correctly peiformcd 

So, then, at the elemental y stage die idea is to tcaCh the boy just 
as much anthmetic as will be practically useful, and mdecd essential, 
for the hfc of a citizen. But here is where Gicck education agaui 
shows Its speaal genius. We have already noted the miportanec 
which the Greek educationalists attached to games and to play; and 
It IS of die greatest uitcrest to note how Plato suggests that arithmetic 
should be taught as a game far more dian as a science. Early m the 
Laws he makes the mtcrcstmg suggestion that the best way to 
educate a dtuld is to set him playing at what he is aiming to be when 
he IS a man. The passage is f^ly long but it is woidi quotmg m 
full: 

What I assert is that every man who is gomg to be good at 
any pursmt must practise that special pursuit from mfaiicy, by 
usmg all the implements of his pursmt both in his play and m 
his work. For example, the man who is going to make a gogd 
builder must play at buildmg toy houses, and to make a good 
former he must play at tilhiig land, and those who are rearmg 
them must provide each child with toy tools modelled on the 
Plato. Laws 747 B. Plato Laws 809 C, 
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real ones. Besides this, they ought to have elementary instruc- 
tion in all die nocessary subjects — ^the carpenter, for instance,’ 
being taught in play the^isc of the rule and measure, the soldier 
taught riding or some similar accomplishment. So, by means 
of their games« we should endeavour t^ turn the tastes %nd 
desires of the children in the direction of that object which forms 
their ultimate goal. First and foremost education, we say, 
consists in that right nurture which most strongly draws the 
soul of the child when at play to a love for that pursuit of 
which, when he becomes a man, he must possess a perfect 
mastery.^®® 

It is obvious that the child who is to be a builder or a carpenter 
will be set to playing at anthmetic. Later in the Laws Plato com- 
mends the game form of teaching andimctic which, he says, is 
used among the Egyptians. His description is highly compressed, 
and we shall state it first and dicn, with the help of K. J. Freeman, 
expand it: 

First, as regards counting, lessons have been invented for the 
merest infants to Icam, by way of fun and play — ^ways of 
dividing up apples and chaplets, so that die same totals are 
adjusted to larger and smaller groups, and ways of sorting out 
boxers and wrestlers, m byi'S and pairs, taking them alternately, 
or consecutively in their natural order. Moreover, by way of 
play, the teachers mix together bowls made of gold, bronze, 
silver, and the like, and others distribute them, as I said, by 
groups of a single kmd, adapting die rules of elementary arith- 
metic to play.^*® 

We know that a favourite game with Greek boys was knuckle- 
bones,®*® and playing that game must have meant the calculation 
of how many pieces were payable by the loser and owing to the 
winner. K. J. Freeman conjectures tlut the other games which 
Plato mentions may have been played out somewhat as foDows.®** 
The master took, say, sixty apples. First, he divided them among 

Pidto: Laws 643 B-D. Plato; Laws 819 A-^C. 

iPlato: Lysis 206 E. K. J. Freeman: Schools of Hellas^ p. 106. 
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t\vo boys, who were made to count their share, thirty each; then 
'among three boys, twenty each; then among four, fifteen each; 
then among five, twelve each; and thc}i among six, ten each. This 
would teach the system of factors. Then a real, or imaginary, 
co^jtest in wrestling or boxing would be arranged, say in a class of 
nine. The boys would work out, no doubt by actual experiment, 
if each boy had to fight every other boy at least once, how many 
rounds and byes were necessary; JWid thus permutations and com- 
binations would be absorbed. Agam, bowls of coins, some con- 
taining mixed corns, gold, silver and bronze, some containing coins 
all of one sort might be handed round the class; and the scholars 
would have to add and subtract tlicm, and so Icam arithmetic and 
the handling of money at the same time. The learning of anthmetic 
would be a most engaging pastime in a Greek school. 

So, then, from the grammatistcs the lioy would learn how to 
read and how to write; he w’ould be introduced to the great works 
of the great poets, and would have to listen to them, recite them, and 
memorise them until he was soaked and saturated in them; and 
he would learn enough arithmetic for die ordmary tises of everyday 
life. It was no bad basic training; and it was not beaten into a boy, 
for much of the work was modelled on play, and often die boy 
would not know did* differaice between learning a lesson and 
playing a game. 

We now come to the second of the great departments of 
elementary education in Athens, that which was presided over by 
the kitharistes, and which was called momikc. Momike is, as we shall 
see, much wider than die English word “ music,” for it mcluded the 
poems of the great lync poets, and also all rhydim of movement as 
in dancing. 

We must remember two basic facts about Greek music. The 
first IS the quite simple fact that the Greek had no use for music 
without words. Instrumental music never stood by itself; it was 
always an accompaniment to some fprm of words. The second 
fiict is even more basic — the Greek had an extraordinary sense of 
the moral, and even the physical, power of music over men. To 
him music was a dynamic power, and that is why the great educa- 
tionahsts spend so much time laying down how it must be taught. 

It is the complaint of Socrates in the Gorgias diat in his day 
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music is only aiming at our pleasure, and at naught else.” He 
complains that a musician and ithyrambic poet Hkc Cincsias dots 
not care “ a jot about trying to say things of a sort that might be 
improving to his audience,” but “ only what is likely to gratify 
die crowd of the* spectators.” Men like t^t make the nustaV:c of 
thinking that “ music is mvented for die sake of pleasure.” 
Aristophanes compares the ancient with die modem music: 

And then to the hcfme of the Harpist would come decorous in 
action and word 

All die lads of die town, though die snow peppered down, in 
spite of all wmd and all weather: 

And they sang an old song, as they paced it along, not shambling 
with thighs glued together: 

“O the dread shout of war how it peals from afar,” or, ” Pallas 
the stormcr adore,” 

To some manly old air, all simple and bare, which dicir fadiers 
had chanted before. 

And should anyone dare die tune to impair and with intricate 
twistings to fill, 

Such as Phrynis is faui, and lus long-winded train, perversely to 
quiver and trill. 

Many stripes would he feel m return for liis zeal, as to genuine 
music a foe.^^^ 

In the Tim<eus Plato writes of th" formative power of music that 
” harmony is not regarded by hm- who intcUigcndy uses the muses 
as given by them with a view to irrational pleasure, but widi a view 
to die dishannomous course of the soul and as an ally for the purpose 
of reducing this mt^ harmony and agreement with itself; and rhydim 
was given by them for the same purpose, on accoimt of the irregular 
and graceless ways which prevail among mankmd generally, and 
to help us agamst diem.” In die Protagoras he writes: “ They 
make rhydim and harmonv familiar to the souls of boys, that they 
may grow more gende, and graceful, and harmonious, and so be 
of service both in words and deeds; for die whole life of man 
Plato: Gorgias 501 B-S02 A. 

Aristophanes: Clouds 064-72. *** Plato: Tinueus 47 D. 
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stands in need of grace and harmony.” Plutarch in his essay 
On Music wntes: “ Whoever he be diat shall give his mind to the 
study of music in his youth, if he meetf with a musical education, 
proper for the forming and regulating of his inclinations, he will 
be sure to applaud an<^ embrace that which is noble and generous, 
and to rebuke and blame the contrary, as well in other things as 
what belongs to music. And by that means he will become dear 
from all reproachful actions, for now having reaped the noblest 
fruit of music, he may be of great use, not Only to himself but to 
the commonwealth; while music teaches him to abstain from 
everything that is indecent, bothr m word and deed, and to observe 
decorum, temperance, and rcgulanty.” “ The nght moulding or 
ruin of ingenuous manners and avil conduct lies in a well-grounded 
musical education.” It is Plato’s conviction that the absence of. 
grace, rhytlini, and harmony, and baseness of thought, expression 
and character go togcdier. So he goes on: 

Haicc, Glaucon, I contmued, the derisive importance of educa- 
tion in poetry and music; rhythm and harmony smk deep into 
the recesses of the soul and take tlie strongest hold there, brmging 
diat grace of body and mind which is only to be found in one 
who is brought u^ m the right way. Moreover, a proper 
trainmg m this kind makes a man quick to perceive any defect 
or ugliness in art or nature. Such deformity will rightly disgust 
him. Approving of all that is lovely, he will welcome it home 
with joy mto his soul, and, nourished thereby, grow into a man 
of a noble spirit. All that is ugly and disgraceful he will rightly 
condemn and abhor while he is sail too young to understand 
the reason; and when reason comes, he. will greet her as a 
friend with whom his education has made him long, familiar.^** 

When good music with noble rhythms is sung it challenges all who 
hear it to accompany the singers in acquiring virtue by means of 
these representaaons.^*® 

Plato: Protagoras 326 B. 

*** Plutarch: On Munc 41 and 31. This and the previous two passages arc 
quoted in A. S. Wilkins: National Education in Greece, pp. 76, 77. 

Plato: Republic 401. ^ Plato: Laias Siz C. 
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K. J. 'Frcenian has made a collection of passages in which the 
Greeks show their s^se of the actual power of music.^®^ Theo-» 
phrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, and a notable philosopher in his 
own right, goes the lengtli of saying that the Phrygian harmony 
played on the flute is the correct cure for lumbago {Athenaus 624 B). 
Pindar sa)^ that Xpollo, “ gives to men fnd women cures 'tor 
grievous sickness, and invented the harp, and gives the Muse to 
whom he will, bringing warless peace into the heart ” (Pythians 
5. 60-3). Athenxus tells how Clcinias, die Pythagorean philosopher, 
when he was in a bad temper, used to take the harp, spying: “ I 
am calming myself” {Athetmn 62^ A). The oddest of all these 
instances comes from Plutarch’s Lyairgus. Lycurgiis visited Crete 
and knew tliat the Cretan laws were good. He wished to introduce 
them into Sparta, but knew that his people were not ready for 
flicm. So he persuader^ Thales to visit Sparta. “ Now Thales 
passed as a lyric poet, and screened himself behind diis art, but in 
reality he did the work of one of the mightiest law-givers. For his 
odes were so many exhortations to obedience and harmony, and 
tlieir measured rhytluns were permeated with ordered tranquillity, 
so that those who listened to tliem were uisensibly softened in their 
dispositions, insomuch that they renounced die mutual hatreds 
which were so rife at that time, and dwelt together in a common 
pursuit of what was liigh and noble.” ^®® As Plutarch has it, it was 
iiodung other than die music of Thales which produced die laws 
of Sparta. 

Widi this belief die Greeks very naturally divided music into 
vanous modes, each of which liad its own effect. There was the 
Lydian mode, which Plato approved, but winch none the less was 
soft and enervating. There was the Mixcd-Lydian and Synton- 
Lydian, which was melancholy and depressmg. There was the 
Ionian, which was 'luxurious and pleasure- loving and altogetho: 
effeminate. There was the vEolic or Hypo-Dorian, which was 
haughty and arrogant, inflated and confident. There was the 
Phrygian, which was hysterical and orgiastic and maddening. And 
there was the Dorian, which, as Plato said, “ suitably represented 
the notes and accents of a brave man in the presence of war or any 

K. J. Freeman: Schools of Hellas, p. 243. 

“®JPlutarch: Lycurgus 4. r, 2. 
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other violent action, going to meet wounds or death or fkllen into 
.any other misfortune, facing his fate with undigehing resolution.”^®® 
Plato in the Republic shows himself fascinated by this conception 
of rhythm which lies at the heart of music. Every craft needs its 
rhythm and its form, and nodiing can bring it as music can. Crafts- 
men must be found \vho follow die graceful and the beautiful; 
they must Uve in beautiful surroundings “ so that somediing may 
strike upon their seeing and their hearing like a breeze bearing 
health from wholesome places.” Unconsciously children must be 
brought V to likeness and to friendship and harmony with the law 
of beauty.” And for this mjisic is the sovereign medicine, for 
nothing sinks into the soul like rhythm and tunc, till they make 
a man as graceful as themselves. Through music he can absorb 
beauty into liis soul.^®* 

Aristodc, too, is sure that music is capJble of producing a certain 
kind of character. He is clear that music “ has the power of pro- 
ducing a certain effect on the moral character of the soul.” ’®® 

If all this is so, nothing can be clearer than that mus^ must be 
controlled and regulated by the wise law-giver. Neither the public 
nor the poets can be trusted. Dancing, singing and the whole of 
choristry must be brought ur^er control. In the Laws Plato writes: 
“ In truth every unregulated musical pursuit becomes, when 
brought under regulation, a thousand times better, even when no 
honeyed strains are served up: all alike provide pleasure. For if 
a man has been reared from cliildhood up to the age of steadiness 
and sense in the use of music that is sober and regulated, then he 
detests the opposite kind whenever he hears it, and calls it vulgar; 
whereas if he has been reared in the common honeyed kind of 
music, he declares the opposite of it to be cold and unpleasing.” ^®® 
In connection with this Plato has a lovely thought. He suggests 

Plato: Republic 399 A. The various modes are described in K. J. Freeman: 
Schools of Hellas, pp. 241-4. The dassification is attributed by Athcnxus (624 C) 
to Heracleides of Pontus. 

In the Republic the discussion of mousike runs from 398 A to 402 D, Ixom 
which section the quotations are taken. 

Aristode: Politics 8. 4. 4; 8. 5. 9. Aristotle’s main discussion of mousike 
is in the Politics 8. 4. 3-8. 7. ii. 

Plato: Laws 8oa C. 
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tliat all music should be consecrated; that it should be used in 
hymns and dances at the great festivals of the gods, and that no. 
note of the suiging and no movement of any hmb must be 
changed.^” 

In one particul|r there was one accepted custom; die flute was 
barred from all respectable music. In the AepiMic Plato will hot 
even allow the flute to be manufactured m the ideal statc.^*® Ans- 
todc sets out the reasons for its banishing. It is not a moralising, 
but an exciting instrument. It bad for the Greek the supreme dis- 
advantage that the player could not sing as he played it* And its 
playing distorts the face. It was laid that Athene, the goddess, 
found a flute and flung it away because it so distorted her face.^®® 
Alcibiadcs, Plutarch tells us, refused to learn to play on the flute, 
(falling It a sordid thing.^*® And Athcnacus quotes the anaent 
proverb: 


A flautist’s brams can never stay: 

He puffs his flute, dicy’rc puffed away.^^^ 

Flute-playing was left to flute-girls, and Pratinas bids the flute to 
be content “ to lead young men in their carousals and their 
brawls.” 

What then was the actual training in mouuke that the Greek lad 
received? According to Plato in the Laws he did not begin his 
actual naming in mou^ikc undl he was thirteen ; and that, as a general 
rule, may well be true ui view of the technical difficulty of playing 
his instrumcnt.^^® The instnimenr that the lad played was the 
seven-stnnged lyre, winch was actually the lura\ the kithara was 
m fact a professional yistrumcnt. So umvcrsal was this lyre-playmg 
that even Socrates began it in his middle age to the gicat amusement 
of the class, and not with very notable succcss.^^^ 

But It was not so much the playmg of die lyre which was im- 
portant. As the boy learned to play, he learned to know and sing 

Plato: Law^ 799 A-Sqo A. Phto. Repubhc 399 E. 

Aristotle* Politics 8. 6. 5-8, Plutarch Alcibtade^ 2. 5. 

Athenacus 377 F, quoted K. J. Freeman: Schools of Hellas, p. ill. 

Quoted K. J. Freeman: Schools of Hellas, p no (footnote). 

^^®^lato: Laws 810 A. Plato: Euthydemus 272 C, 

B.A.W. 129 
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the poems of die great lyric poets like Alcaeus and Anacreon; it 
was indeed for diat that he learned. He was never intended to 
reach the standard of a profbsional; that would have been quite 
wrong; but, when the Athenians met for dinner, and after the 
dinner was passed, he was able to take his share in the songs which 
went round the table,"^ which was part of the duty of an Athenian 
gentleman. 

The whole conception of motfsike was not to produce technically 
perfect, solo musicians; it was to produce those who knew and 
loved the, great lyric poets; and to move the soul to greatness by 
great music. It is told that th^* Earl of Kinnoull came to Handel 
after the first performance of his Messiah, and thanked him for the 
magnificent aitcrtainmcnt which he had given the audience. “ My 
Lord,” said Handel, “ I did not mean to entertain them, I meant to 
make them better men and women ” ; 3hd that would be no in- 
accurate description of the aim of Athenian mousike. 

There remains the third basic department of the education of 
the Greek hoy , gtwmastikc, and to it we must now turn oar attention. 
As the first two departments were designed to train the mind, so 
this third department was designed to train tlie body, and in parti- 
cular to train it as the serijant of die mind. 

Of the necessity for it the Greek had no doubt. As Plato saw 
it, physical fitness was a necessity for life. He draws a picture of 
the young men of his day, particularly among the wealthier classes, 
whom “ luxurious indolence of body and mind ” makes “ too lazy 
and effeminate to resist pleasure or to endure pain.” He speaks of 
such a man in batdc “ panting under liis burden of fat, and showing 
every sign of distress.” He pours contempt on die person “ so 
unhealthy that the least shock from outside will upset the balance 
or, even without that, internal disorder will break out.” In the 
Memorabilia Xenophon shows us Socrates dcahiig sternly with the 
young Epigcncs who was in poor condition. Socrates told him 
that he needed exercise, and Epigenes retorted that he was no 
athlete. Socrates points out to him that he may well have to become 
a soldier and fight his battles; and in battle ” many thanks to their 
bad condition lose their Ufe in the perils of war, or save it disgrace- 
fully.” Many are taken prisoner because they are not fit enough to 

Plato: Republic 556. 
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escape. ^ the other hand the fit are healthy and strong; they can 
save themselves and>help their fnends; they can get themselves’ 
honour, live more pleasanjly, and leave their children a better 
heritage. Not only is physical fitness a necessity for war; it is 
also a necessity for, study. “ Because, wha^the body is in a bad 
condition,” insists Socrates, “ loss of memory, depression, discon- 
tent, insanity often assail the mind so violently as to drive out what- 
ever knowledge it contains.” And finally Socrates utters a wise 
warning saying: “It is^ disgrace to grow old through sheer care- 
lessness.” A person who neglects his body by serving pleasure 
and neglecting discipline “ in war tod all important crises gives 
courage to his enemies, and fills his friends, and even his lovers 
themselves, with fear.” 

. It is with gumnastike that Plato would begin education at the age 
of six when the boys must go to teachers of nding, archery, javelin- 
throwing and slinging. Plato has a cunously urgent appeal that 
children should all be taught to be ambidexterous. He points out 
that in the feet there is no difference m what he calls workmg 
capacity; and he says tliat it is through the follies of nurses and 
mothers that “ we have all become limpmg, so to say, m our hands.” 
He insists on the obvious advantage the ambidexterous person has, 
not only in war, but also in all the activities of life.’** 

But, convinced as the Greeks were of the necessity of physical 
training, they were equally convinced of the dangers which attended 
an undue stressing of athletics. T o die Greek adiletics were never 
an end in themselves. The cultured Greek had nothing but con- 
tempt for the specialised athlete, whose only care was his body. 
Plato speaks of the man who cultivates the body exclusively: 
“ Suppose he does nothing else and holds aloof from all kinds of 
culture, then, even if,thcrc was in him something capable of desiring 
knowledge, it is starved of instruction and never encouraged to 
think for itself by taking part in rational discussion or intellectual 
pursuits of any kmd; and so, it grows feeble from lack of nourish- 
ment, and deaf and blmd because the darkness that clouds perception 
is never cleared away. Such a man cuds by being wholly unculti- 
vated and a hater of reason.” In the Lovers there is the description 

Xenophon: Meinoralnha 3. 12. i-S. Plato: Pluedrus 239 C, 

Aato: Law^ 794 C-795. *** Plato: Republic 411 C, D. 
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of the athletic young man who has spent the whole of his hfc in 
' practising the ncckhold, and stuffing himsclf/and slccping.’^*® The 
body must have its proper nourishment, and the soul its proper 
learning and moral training, but die man who aims at being an 
Olympian or a Pythi^ victor has not time for arydiing but physical 
training, and he has lost that essential leisure for the other tasks 
which most truly deserve the name of “ life.” Aristode declares 
that up to the age of puberty physical training must be light; and 
even after that the boy must never be over-trained. He points out 
that in die list of Olympic victors you will not find more than two 
or three people who won the Victory both as boys and men, because 
their training as boys ruined dicir bodies in the end. In any event, 
he says, no one can work hard with the body and the mind at one 
and the same time. The overstressing athletics in effect renders 
men untrained and vulgar, not lions with die strength of gentleness, 
but wolves widi animal ferocity.^®* Anstodc was very conscious 
of die brutalising effect of too severe physical training, as used, for 
instance in Sparta. 

In the Symposium Socrates points out diat athletic ovcr-spccial- 
isation can result not in physical fitness, but in a certain deformity 
of body. He talks of die'^ong-distance runners who develop their 
legs at the expense of dieir shoulders, and the prize-fighters who 
develop their shoulders but become thin-legged.^®* The really 
specialised addctc became torpid for other purposes, unable to widi- 
stand vicissitudes of heat and cold, and physically upset whenever 
he was unable to obtain his carefully chosen diet. Adicineus tells us 
that both Milo and Thcagcncs ate a whole ox in a day, and that 
Astyanax, the pankratiast, ate a meal which was intended for tune 
people.*®* 

As in so many civilisations, the professional athlete vv;as pampered 
and petted and feted. Plutarch tells us that Solon laid it down that 
the victor in the Isthmian games was to be paid one hundred 
drachms, and the victor in the Olympic games five hundred 

*•* Plato: The Lovers 132 C. Plato: Laws 807 C, D. 

*** Aristotle; Politics 8. 4. i, 2; 8. 3. 3-5. 

Xenophon: Symposium 2. 17. 

*** Athenseus: Deipnosophisue 412 F; 413 B. For further instances, see 
E. J. Freeman: Schools of Helios, pp. 120, 121. 
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drachmae.^*® And we have only to read the odes of Pindar to see 
in what honour a wctor in the games was held. 

There were not wanting even in the early times voices to protest 
against this exaggerated a^eticism. K. J. Freeman quotes two of 
them.^®* Xenophanes of Colophon wrote his protest in an elegiac 
poem: 

If a man wins a victory at Olympia . . , eidier by speed of foot 
or in the pentathlon, or by wrestling, or competing in painful 
boxing, or in the dread contest called the pankration. Ins country- 
men will look upon him witlj admiration, and he will receive 
a front scat at the games, and eat his dumers at public cost, and 
be presented with some gift that he will treasure. And this he 
will get, even if he only win a horse race. Yet he is not as 
worthy as I; for iiif wisdom is better than the strength of men 
•and steeds. Nay this custom is foolish, and it is not right to 
honour strength more than excellence of wisdom. Not by good 
boxing, nor by the pentathlon, nor by wresdmg, nor yet by 
speed of foot, winch is the most honoured m the contests of all 
die feats of human strength — ^not so would a city be well gov- 
erned. Small joy would it get from a victory at Olympia: such 
thmgs do not fatten the dark comers of a city. 

The other voice of protest is the voice of the rebel Euripides: 

Of countless ills in Hellas, the i ace of athletes is quite the worst. 

. . . They arc slaves of thar jaw and worshippers of their belly. 
... hi youdi dicy go about in splendour, die admiradon of their 
city, but when bitter old age conies upon them, they arc cast 
aside like wom-out coats. I blame die custom of the Hellenes 
who gadier tdgether to watch diese men, honourmg a useless 
pleasure. Who ever helped lus fatherland by winnmg a crown 
for wresding, or speed of foot, or flinging the discus, or giving 
a good blow on die jaw' ? Will diey fight the foe ■with the discus, 
or smite their fists through slnelds? Garlands should be kept 
for the wise and the gooi and for him who best rules the dty 

i«B Plutarch; Solon 23. 3. 

*** K. J. Freeman: SchooU of Hellas, pp. xai, 122. 
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by his temperance and justice, who by his words drives aWay evil 

deeds, preventing strife and sedition.*®’ 

It is extremely interesting and significant to set beside all this 
Plato’s conception of die function of gumnastike. “ There is,” he 
says, perhaps no greater hindrance dian the supererogatory care of 
the body, which goes beyond gymnastic.” Plato’s view of 
gymnastic is quite simple and very wise. Its primary aim is to keep 
a man in such a constant state of physical fitn/:ss that he will never 
need the medical art, except under some special compulsion.*®* He 
is convinced that gumnastike and^mousike must go together and be 
complementary to each other. Gumnastike by itself will produce too 
much fierceness; mousike by itself will produce too much softness; 
but when they combine in the correct proportion the ideal body 
and character emerge. When both combifte, the spirited and the 
wisdom-loving part of the mind are wrought into a perfect 
harmony.**® 

There were those in Greece who made a god of atliktics; but 
the Greek ideal was to use athletics to make the perfectly symmetrical 
body the servant of the perfectly equipped mind. 

Let us now see the actua^gynuiastic curriculum through which 
the boy passed. This was carried out in two centres. There was 
the palaistra, the wrestling-school. It was very simple, being little 
more than a wide, sandy playground, witli the mim'mum of equip- 
ment It was there that most of the boys’ exercises were carried out. 
And there was the much more elaborate gymnasium, complete with 
all kinds of equipment and buildings, which, as we shall see, was 
not only the exercising-ground, but was also the social and intel- 
lectual centre of Athens. Let us then first follow the boy to the 
palaistra. 

The teacher in charge of the palaistra and its training was the 
paidotribes, literally “ the boy-rubber.” He was so called because 
of the great part that rubbing and anointing with oil took in these 
exercises. The paidotribes was a diorough expert in his own line. 
He had to know what kind of exercise suited each particular boy, 
fitting die exercise to the boy’s strength and skill and bodily ability. 

**’ Euripides: A frigment of the vlMW/ynu. *®* Plato: Republic 407 B. 

*®* Plato: Republic 410 13 . “* Plato: Republic 410, 411. 
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He had to know what kind of exercises suited the largest number of 
people. He had to know what kind of exercises were required to* 
enable an adilete to excel a^any given sport or branch of sport.^** 
Aristotle uses the work of the paidotribes as an illustration of how the 
constitution of a qjty must be carefully wrought out to meet die 
needs of the city. The paidotrihes was so mu 5 i an expert in physical 
things diat he was not unwordiy to be named in the same breath 
as die doctor. Plato in die Gorgias mentions the doctor and the 
trainer togedier.^*® Socrates says that if a paidotrihes were asked 
what liis work was, his answer would be: “ My work <s making 
men’s bodies beautiful and strong.’* As we have already seen, 
Plato would have said that the function of the doctor is to cure 
disease, but the function of the paidotiihes would be to make a man 
V) healdiy and fit that disease would not attack him. His function 
was prevention, as the flmction of the doctor was cure. The 
paidotrihes was carefully chosen, for “ people send dicir sons to a 
trainer that, having improved their bodies, they may perform the 
orders of their minds, which arc now m condition, and that diey 
may not be forced by bodily faults to play the coward in wars and 
otlicr duties.” 

Tlic exercise was taken in the open air, and it was taken stripped 
naked. The ideal of the Gieck was to have a body hardened and 
tanned by exposure to the weithcr and to the sun. Plato pours 
scorn on the man who has been so softened by devotion to pleasure 
tliat he is effeminate and not virile, who has not been brought up 
in the pure sunshine, but m mingled shade, who is imused to manly 
toils and the sweat of exertion, who is accustomed to a delicate and 
immanly way of life, who is adorned by a bright complexion of 
artificial origin, since he has none by nature.’*® It was told of 
Agesilaus, the famqus Spartan kmg, that he stripped his eastern 
captives naked, that men nught sec the whiteness of their bodies 
and despise them; to the Greek a white body was effeminate, and 
his aim was a body tanned b,y the sun. 

.What then were the exercises, and what was the training which 
the boy received ? 

Aristotle: Po/ifio 4. 1. 1. 

Plato: Gorgias 504 A. Pl.ito; Corgki 452 B. 

“^t’lato: ProtMoras 326 C. **® Plato: CharmiJes 239 C. 
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He began by learning proper deportment, how to sit correctly, 
'and how to stand straight. To. the Greek it was a sign of agroikia, 
boorishness, to sit in such a way that, the ill-placed knees and ill- 
disposed robe revealed more dian they concealed.^* He was taught 
what is called gesticulation, that is exercises in wjuch the arms were 
moved in a rhythmicai way, a kind of cxerdse which was half-way 
between drill and dancing. The athletic activities comprised five 
different things. 

First, there came tvrestling. For it the ground was broken up 
with a pick-axc, so that die boy’s body would not be bruised when 
he fell, or was thrown. His body was rubbed widi oil,. so that he 
would be slippery and bard to grip. There were two kinds of 
wrestling. In die one kind the victor was he who threw his opponent 
three dmes, widiout himself being dragged down; the other wa,s 
a much more rough and tumble affair, in' which die two struggled 
upright and rolled on the ground until one was pinned dovai. 
There is one rather interesting point to be noted. The wrestling 
was not primarily for victory. It consisted of a scries of schemata, 
grips and holds and positions. Under the direction of the master 
the combatants would use now one schema and now another; they 
would move from gambit to gambit, and from hold to hold. They 
were learning the theory *^)f that which would be used in earnest 
later on. Isocrates uses diat method as an illustration of the 
way in which a rhetorician teaches his pupils.’*^ He teaches 
them the theoretical gambits and moves, wliich in later days 
they will have to apply in the dust and heat of the court. This 
exercising in the theory of wresding would obviously have none 
of the brutalising effect of die Spartan mediod of fighting in 
earnest. 

Lucian in the Anacharsis, his essay on adilctics, says of the Greek 
methods: “ We rub die boys with olive oil and supple them in 
order that they may be more clastic, for, since we beheve that 

^ Tlieophrastus in Ills cliaractcr of the Boorish Man says that such a man 
“ will sit down with his cloak above his knee, and thus expose too much of 
himself” {Characters 4. 4). Aristophanes in The Clouds (973) says that that is the 
kind of thing that the well-trained boy of the good old days would never have 
done. 

Isocrates: Antidosis 184. 
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leather when softened by oil is harder to break and far more durable, 
lifeless as it is, it would be extraordinary if we did not thmk that 
the living body would be^put in better condition by oil.” He 
explains that it is the Greek custom to strip the boys, in order to 
habituate them y the weather, and to make them used to the 
several seasons, so that they will not be distressed by the heat or 
give in to die cold. “ They show no white and ineffective corpu- 
lence or palhd leanness . . . they have a ruddy skin, coloured darker 
by the sun.” 

There was boxing. In the real boxing contests at the great games 
the contestants wore heavy glove* with balls of lead in them; but 
the boys wore covenngs of string worn round dicir hands and 
wrists and fingers. Boxmg was taught in the same way as wrestling, 

, by the use of schemata, figures. As the boys boxed, the master called 
out the leads and the cliecks that they must use, so that the boxmg 
never descended into a real fight, but prepared the boys for the real 
fight when it should come. 

There was the panhration. This was easily the most ferocious of 
the exerases, and was not for small boys at all. It combmed boxing 
and wresthng; it W'as often fought widi bare hards; and it was 
more of a rough and tumble, with nothmg barred, than anything 
else. In it die contestants wore dog-skin caps to protect their ears. 
Lucian’s Anachanis is an imaginary conversation on Greek athletics 
between Solon, die great Gieek law-givcr, and Anadiarsis, the 
famous Scythian. It opens v ith die amazed comments of Anach- 
arsis, for he and Solon must have ainvcd on the scene when die 
paiikration was m progress. “ And why arc your young men doing 
this, Solon ? Some of them, locked m each other’s arms, are tripping 
each other up, while odicrs are chokmg and twisting each other and 
grovelling together in die mud, wallowuig like swme. . . . They 
push one another about with lowered heads and butt their foreheads 
together like rams. And sec there! That man picked the other 
one up by die legs, and threw him to the ground, and then fell down 
upon him and will not let him get up, shoving him all down into 
the mud; and now after winding his legs about his middle and 
putting his forearm underneath his throat, he is choking the poor 
fellow, who is slapping him sideways on the shoulder, by way of 

** Ludan: Auachanis 168. Lucian; Aimharsis 24, 25. 
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bcggiiig off I take it, so that he may not be strangled completely.” 
To Anacharsis it looks like insanity, and the conduct of men who 
are out of their minds. “ For my part^” he says, “ if one of you 
should treat me like that, he will find out tliat we do not carry 
these daggers in our belts for nothing ! ” Thtj lengths to which 
the pankration could go may be seen in the famous story of Ald- 
biades, as Plutarch tells it: “ Once, when he was a boy, being hard- 
pressed m wrestling, and fearing to be thrown, he got the hand of 
his antagonist to his mouth, and bit it witli all his force. The 
other loosed his hold immediately and said: ‘ You bite, Alcibiadcs, 
like a woman.’ ‘ No,’ replied Alcibiadcs, ‘ like a lion! ’ The 
pankration was the most ferocious of athletic activities, and clearly 
not for the younger and the smaller boys. 

There was running. In Greek athletics running was die greatest , 
sport of all. There were three main races.* There was the stadion, 
of which the Icngdi was two hundred yards. There was the diaulos 
whidi was a quarter of a mile. There was the long distance race 
which varied from three-quarters of a mile to almost direc miles; 
but the standard distance was twenty-four stadia, four thousand, 
eight hundred yards. Two things arc to be noticed about these 
races. For men, diey were often run m full armour, for they were 
in reality training for war. And they were apparently always run 
in soft sand, for that w’as thought to be a better training. “ Tlie 
running is not done on hard resisting ground, ’ says Lucian in his 
Anacharsis (27), “ but in deep sand, where it is not easy to plant one’s 
foot solidly or to get a purchase with it, since it slips from under 
one as die sand gives way beneath it.” He goes on to say that they 
were set to jumping across ditches, carrymg heavy weights as diey 
jumped. 

There was the long jump. There seems to be no trace of a high 
jump in Greek athletics. The long jump was performed with 
the aid of halteres, which were a kind of dumb-bells; no doubt 
they were swung in die hands to give the jumper momentum. 
The long jump was performed to die music of the flute, in order 
to give the jumper rhythm as he came to the take off. If the 
figures are true, the Greek record for the long jump still stands. 
For Chionis, a Spartan, is recorded to have jumped fifty-two 

^ Lucun: Anaduirsu t, 5, 6. Plutarch: Alcthiadcs 2. 3. 
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feet in 660 b.c., and Phayllos of Croton fifty-five feet a litdc 
later.^’* 

There was throwing the discus. The discus was a bronze or other 
metal arcle eight or nme mcfies across. It was thrown to die music 
of the flute; and the movements preparatory to throwing were 
complicated and rhythmic; m it both distah^e and direction were 
taken uito account in assessing the winner. 

There was throtving the javdtn. For the boy die javelin was an 
unpomted cane of wood^i and it was thrown at a hoop m the ground 
a certain distance away. 

We arc told that the whole athletic course cost one mina, that 
is about five pounds; and that that contribution covered adnussion 
to the palatitia apparently for life.”"* 

Fmally we follow the athlete to the gymnamm. As we have 
said gymnasium was a Auch more elaborate place. The paJatstra 
was pfivately owned; but the (lymnammi was built and owned by 
the state; and it was the social club, and the intellectual centre of 
Greek, hfe. The following account of it is based on the description 
by K. J. Freeman. 

It was generally in the afternoon that the Greek went to die 
gymnasium, and from it, bathed and anointed, he would go straight 
on to dinner.’’* First, theie was the stnppmg and the dressing- 
room. When Soci ates returned from Potidxa, he sought his w onted 
conversations. It was to the wrosthng-school of Taureas he went; 
and there he tilkcd with Charmides about sop/ircsK/ie.”® When 
Socrates met Hippothales and Ins friends, they mvited him to the 
wrestling-school whcie Miccus, the sophist, was discoursmg, and 
where the dialogue which is known as die Lyns ensued.”* It was 
in die undrcssing-roo^n diat Socrates was sittmg, and which he 
was just intending to leave, when his daemon bade lum stay, 

”*J. P Maliaffy Old Greih rJucancn, p. 14, 

”*Most of die Acts icgirding gymnastics Ptve been taken from K. J. Free- 
man’s account of the subject in Scha^h of Hillas, pp. 129-S4 It would scarcety.be 
possi’jle to write without being indebted to his invaluable work. 

”*In lus SywpoMiwH Xenophon tclk how Callus invited Socrates and his 
fnends to dinner 'Ihe guests arrived “ some havmg first taken their exercise and 
thur rub-down; others with die addition of a bath ” (i. 7). 

P!hto: Charmides 153 A. Plato: Lysis 204 A. 
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when he met Euthydemus, and where the dialogue of that name 
took placc.^’’ 

Out of the dressing-room there opened the cloister. Exercise 
was taken always in the open air, but people could walk in the 
cloister when die weather was too severe or the sun too hot; it 
was in the cloister thdt Euthydemus and Dionysodorus were talking 
when Socrates saw dicm.^'** It was in the cloister that Theodorus 
the madicmatician from Gyrene was working out his problems in 
the sand, and talking about geometry.'** -<The dressing-room and 
the cloister of the gymnasium were places where anyone might be 
met, and where there would„be free lectures at any time by die 
greatest scholars. 

Next diere was the oiling-room and the dusting-room where 
diey anointed thar bodies with oil, and powdered diem widi dust, 
later to be scraped off with the scraper, die stkggis. 

Next there were die baths, to which die Athenian would go 
before he went on to dmticr. The baths were not baths in die 
English sense of the term. The water stood in great jars, and was 
poured over the head m beakers. Socrates spc.iks of Thrasymachus 
deluging the cars of the company with a torrent of words, “ as die 
man at the baths might e^pty a bucket over one’s head.”'**® It was 
customary to tip the man who poured the water over the badier’s 
head, and Theophrastus describes the man who was shamelessly 
mean, “ who loves to go up to die cauldrons at the baths, and 
dipping the ladle despite the cncs of the batlmig-man, do his own 
drenching, and exclaim as he tuns off: ‘ I’ve had my bath, and no 
thanks to you for that.’ ” 

Within the cloister there was a great open space, where people 
might practise. In particular there was the komkos. The korukos 
was a kind of punch-ball. It was a sack swinging on a rope. The 
heavier kind was filled widi sand; die lighter with grain. It was 
set swinging, and the idea was to stop it with the head, or die chest, 
or* the back, without being bowled over. Round die wall dicre 

Plato: Euthydemus 272 E. Plato: Euthydemus 273 A. 

"• Plato: Euthydemus 144 C; 147 D, E. '•* Plato: Republic 344 D. 

'** Thcopluastus: Characters 9. 8, The phrase: “ I will give myself a bath,” 
was a proverb for doing something for oneself. 
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were lay figures, or dummies, on which a man might practise 
boxing, if he could ibid no partner with whom to practise. Plato 
in die Laws says: “ If wf chanced to be very short of training- 
mates, do you suppose that wc should be deterred by fear of the 
laughter of fools ^om hanging up a hfeless dummy and practising 
on it? ” 

All round there were rooms and these rooms w’ere furnished 
with scats and it was often there diat the famous sophists lectured, 
and first found a following. Outside there were places where the 
boxers and the wresders practised; where the ruiinars trauicd; 
where die teams of die eplicbi prapared for tlicir contests; where 
the archers and die discus- and the javelm-throwers practised. And 
it was not widiout danger for was Hyadndius not slam by the discus 
• of Apollo ? And Antiphon had an imaginary case in which a boy 
was^ killed by a javchn as he crossed tlie open space. It was there 
that the ball games — ^in which Sophocles was a famous expert — 
wore played. 

Two further tilings must be noted. First, from all this women 
were totally excluded. Hcic w'as the mai/s preserve, where men 
met widi men. Second, all this was free, widi the exception of 
the oil and the scraper, for which a man must pay. In Greece 
athletics were more than athletics; they were the means to a Ubcral 
education. 

Such dicn is the oudine of Greek education. It began wdth the 
grammathtes who uught the boy his letters, who guided Ins hand 
m wntuig, who taught him to count, and who set die great poets 
nnging m his cars; it went on tc the kitharistes, from whom the 
boy learned music, and the great lyric poets; and all the time he 
was going to die paiJotribes that his body might be made the fit 
servant of Jiis mind, h i* lovely picture m many ways; but it has 
one basic disadvantage. It w.is based on slavery. To a man like 
Aristodc slavery was natural and ''sscntial, in the very nature of 
things. There are those fpr whom it is advantageous to be gov- 
erned; there arc those who by nature belong to someone* else; 
the usefulness of the slave is hkc the usefulness of the domestic 
animal; “ bodily service for the necessities of hfe is forthcommg 
from bodi.” This was an education wliich despised work. If 
Plato: Laws 830 B. “* Aristotle: Pohtics i. 2. 13, 14. 
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a man could liavc walked m the sun aU day, talking with those 
hke-nunded with himself, and if he could have dmed at mght, not 
only on thmgs to cat, but on a feast of reason, and if he could have 
done that every day, then Greek education would have been perfect. 
But the fiiult of Gieek education was that it retnembered culture 
and forgot duty. 
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IV. ^ucation Amonq thfi Romans 

THE TRAINING OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE STATE 


T. R. Gl 9VER chose two vivid incidents as illuminating Roman life 
and character better than anything else in history.^ Pyrrhus of 
Epirus could claim to have defeated the Romans in two great 
Rattles and to have left the field with honours even in a tliird, for 
he defeated the Roman alms at Hcraclea and Asculum, and held his 
own*at Beneventum. There was a time when Pyrrhus not imnatur- 
ally drought that he must have beaten the resistance out of the 
Romans; and to diem he sent his envoy, the Thessalian Cineas. 
Cineas was no raw barbarian. He had been, as Plutarch tells, a 
disciple of Dcmosdienes, and when he spoke he revived in men the 
memory of die force and vigour of the eloquence of the master. 
So notable an orator and a diplomat was Cmeas that Pyrrhus used 
to say of him that he had captured more cities with his words than 
he himself had with his arms. So this Cineas went on his embassv 
to Rome and offered a peace which Rome proudly refused, for 
although Rome could lose battles she could never lose a campaign 
in die days of her greatness. When Cmeas was in Rome, he took 
the opportunity to study Rome and her institutions, to understand 
her methods of govj:^nimeiit, and to talk with the noblest of her 
citizens; and when he returned to Pyrrhus, and told him of his 
experiences* he said diat to him die senate of Rome had seemed 
‘‘ a council of kings.’’ ^ Here indeed v^as a tribute to the “ grandeur 
diat was Rome,” 

That incident happened in the first quarter of the third century 

* He uses these incidents more than once. He uses them together in The World 
of the New Testatnentf pp. 63-6. In Democracy tn the AncieiH World, the Cineas 
incident is on p. 178, and the Popihus Lenas inadent on pp. 194, 195. 

* Hutardi: Pyrrhm 10. 
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B.C.; die second incident happened midway through the second 
century B.C., a hundred years later. Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria 
had set out on an expedition against Egypt. Rome well knew the 
inflammability of the Middle East, and decided that Antiochus must 
be called to order. Popilius Laznas, a senator^ was sent to bid 
Antiochus retire. He had no army with liim, but only a very small 
staff. He met Antiochus. There had been a time when Antiochus 
had lived for thirteen years as a hostage in Rome, and Antiochus 
and Popilius exchanged news and talked of diis and that. Then 
Antioclius asked Popilius why he had come. PopiUus gave him die 
tablets wliich told him that Rome did not wish him to proceed 
with his campaign against Egypt. Antiochus said that he would 
reflect upon his answer. Popilius Laaias took the vine stick which he 
was carrying, and with it he drew a circle round Antiochus as he 
stood. “ Answer me,” he said, “ before you step out of that circle.” 
Antiochus thought for a moment or two, and then he said: “ 1 will 
go home.” * There must have been something about a nation whose 
unarmed senators could send kings and their armies home, as if 
they had been disobedient and truant-playing schoolboys. 

In the greatest days of Rome, Rome was characterised by that 
untranslatable quality called jjravitas. Tliat ^ravitas was a thing of 
character; and it was towards the production of character tliat 
early Roman education was entirely directed. Horace said; *’ It 
is by obeying the gods, O Roman, that you rule the world.” * 
“ The ideal education,” says T. G. Tucker, “ was a training which 
should fit a man for his duty to the gods, the state, and the fanuly.” ® 
Warde Fowler insists tliat Roman education in the great days was 
mainly for character. “ What was wanted was the will to do well 
and justly, and the instinctive hatred of all evil jnd unjust dealing.” * 
A. S. Wilkins writes: “ The education of her children aimed at no 
more than at the development of those virtues and capacities, the 
value of which was recognized in daily life. If a boy grew up 
healthy and strong m mind and body, if he revered the gods, his 
parents, and the laws and institutions of his country, if he was 

* The story is told in Polybius 29. 27; Ijvy4S. 12; Cicero: Philippic S. i. 23. 

* Horace: Odes 3. 6. s. 

* T. G. Tucker: Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul, p. 320. 

* W. Warde Fowler: Social Life in Rome in the Days of Cicero, p. idfl. 
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familiar the traditional methods of agriculture, and had some 
knowledge of conducting public business in times of peace and of 
serving in the field in time of war; if a girl learned from her mother 
to be modest, virtuous and Industrious, skilled in the duties of the 
household, this was all that was needed, that cliildren should grow 
up what their parents would have them to bt.” As Cicero put? it, 
the aim was to produce, “ self-control, combined witli dutiful 
affection to parents, and kindliness to kindred.” ® It was for this 
very reason that, in its greatest days, as Aubrey Gwyiin has put it, 
die chief merit of Roman education was that “ it fostered a reverence 
for childhood which made every boy and girl an object ^of almost 
religious veneration.” ® One of the noblest tilings that was ever 
said about childliood was Juvenal’s “ maxima dchetur pucro reverenthy* 
the greatest reverence is due to the boy.” If the aim of education 

was character, then reverence for the cliild in Ins earliest days was 
an absolute essential. 

’ S. Wilkms: Roman Ldw ation, pp i, 3 . 

® Cicero: De Officih 2. 13. 46. 

• A. Gw)nn: Roman Education fiom Cuiro to Quimilianj p. 17. 

Juvenal: Satire^ 14. 47. In Ins characteristically full md erudite note on 
tins passage J. B. Mayor ates a selection of equally noble parallels. Plato in the 
Lam (729 B, C) writes: “To our children we should bequeadi self-respect and 
not gold. Tins we think to do by rebuking tlicu shameless acts; but we shall 
never succeed, if w'c inculcate tlie maxim now in vogue, ‘The young should 
reverence all.’ Rather will a wise law-givcr charge the elder to tcuercnce the youngs 
and to beware above all things lest the young sec or hear them doing or saying 
anything shameful; for whoie ihc old ha\i no shame, there the young wJl be 
most unabashed. For the best mstruction ^ mds not in precept, but m the con- 
sistent practice of what wc teach.” Plutarch {Roman Qiuatons 33) asenbes the 
ancient Roman practice yf taking childicn out to dinner, not so much to a desire 
to control tlic clnld, as to make the Cithers themselves behave wnth modesty and 
temperance because the childien are present. Pliny (Letters 7. 24. 5) quotes an 
extraordinary example of this care m die presence of children. He writes of 
Ummidia Quadracilla, the grandmother of .dratus, who had been one of his 
pupds: “ I once heard her say . dut it was her habit, being a woman, and as 
such debarred from active hfe, to .imusc herself by playing at counters or tack- 
gammon, and to look on the mimicry of her pantomimes; bur that before 
engaging in either diversion, she constantly sent away her grandson to his studies; 
a custom which, I imagine, she observed as much out of a certam reverence, as 
aflfectien, for the youth.” 

BJLW. 
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There was a deep underlying reason for this Roman stress on 
character. Marrou writes: “Rome was never to emancipate 
herself entirely from the collective ideal whereby the individual is 
completdy in the hands of the state — Aot even when in all her cus- 
toms she had grown far away from it. She always looked back to 
it nostalgically. She ’ was always making efforts to return to it.” 
But to that, as Marrou rightly secs, there is something to be added. 
Again and again we saw how it was noted that this Roman character 
was to be expressed in the simple, ordinary^' day-to-day virtues. As 
Warde Fowler has it: “ It was to be an education in the family 
virtues, dicrcaftcr to be turned to account in the service of the 
state.” The reason was simply dns — that Rome was built on a 
peasant foundation; the whole Roman system of early education 
was “ not for knights but for peasants.” The Romans were fimda- 
mcntally a peasant race, who had acejuired a world empire.^* 
Therein Ucs the secret of its essential soUdarity and its essential 
simplicity. Macaulay in his Horalius was not so very wrong about 
these early days when he wrote: 

Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the state; 

Then the ^cat man helped the poor. 

And the poor man loved the great: 

Then lands were fairly portioned; 

Then spoils were fairly sold; 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave old days of old. 

The fact of its peasant origin gave caily Roman education its 
two great characteristics. 

It was an education wliich was founded on tradition. “ It was 
an initiation into a tiaditional way of life.” Its great watchword 
was mos maiorimi, the customs of our ancestors. To follow the mos 
mamuttt was the one way to virtue; to offend against it was the 
one way to sin. Cicero quotes the saying of Ennius ; “ The strength 
of Rome is founded on her ancient customs as much as on the 

W. Warde Fowler: Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, p. 177. 

H. 1 . Marrou: A History tf Education in Antiquity, pp. 229, 230. 
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strength of her sons.’* Both Cato and Varro quote a custom which 

shows this force and call of tradition. Cato says: “ At a party each • 
guest was supposed to smg % song in praise of the heroes of old, for 
this was the special function of the goddess of song.” * * Varro says ; 
“ The well-trained, boys used to smg anaent songs, in which w,ere 
the praises of their ancestors.” “When such a great Roman died, 
die boys were taken to hear the laudation which was pronounced 
over him. Polybius paints the scene. When such a Roman died, it 
was the custom that life-sizc statues of former members of the family 
should be earned m digmfied procession through the forum, 
adorned vrith all the insigma of thetr rank. A panegync was then 
pronounced both on the glory of die man himself and on the glory 
of liis ancestors. “ It would not be easy,” writes Polybius, “ to offer 
a fairer spectacle to an ambitious and generous boy. For who would 
not Ije moved to sec the statues of men famous for their valour 
grouped together as though they wcie alive ? What fairer spectacle 
could there be than this? And, best of all, the young arc thus 
stimulated to bear aU mannci of haidship for the common weal, 
hoping thcicby to gam the glory which is given to brave men.” 
The supreme force was die foicc of tradition; and the supreme aim 
was to continue die tradition and not to dcp.irt from it. 

The second basic fact is that all early Roman education took 
place widiin die faimly. ” The basis and backbone of this education 
was the family.” This w .s m fact inevitable because of ihepatria 
potestas, diat unique power, cMcnduig even to die power of hfe 
and death, which a Roman father p assessed over his child so long 
as that child should live. It is the amazing ficr that imder Roman 
law a Roman child never came of age, so long as die father was 
ahve.^® 

It IS easy, to sec Q oni the very existence of the patria potestas that 
at least in the early days Roman education ould centre round die 
home. “ School-life was reduced to i mmimuni, where it existed 

** Moribus anltqws nv Uat Romana virinpu . quoted Ciccro’ De Rep. $, J. 

** Cato; quoted Ciccro Brittle 19. 75. “ Varro* Ap. Non, p. 77. 

** Polybiu': 6. 53; quoted A. Gwsrni: Roman EJuialioii from Cicero to 
tilm, p. 22. 

” A. S. Wilkins* Roman Education, p. 2. 

“ For the patria potestoi sec Appendix B. 
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at all.” It was for that reason diat Roman schooling was never 
'really systematised and standardised as other educations were. It 
has beoi remarked that school was always a part of Greek life. 
Even in the Iliad Achilles was the* pupQ of Phoenix; the Greek 
mother was quite unajple to teach her child, berause normally she 
had no education herself; the Greek father was £ir too busy being 
a citizen of Athens to pay much attention to his child. But in 
Rome things were quite different. • In the fourth book of his 
De Republica Cicero draws a contrast between Greek and Roman 
ideals. Tliat book now only exists in fragments; and one of the 
extant fragments is a speech \ff Scipio into whose mouth Cicero 
put his own opinions: 

Let iM now turn our attention to ot^cr wise provisions made 
with a \aew to maintaimug the prosperity and virtue of die 
commonwealth. For that is the primary purpose of all civil 
society towards which the state should help men, partly by its 
insdtutions, pardy by its laws. Now, first as to dig education of 
free-bom citizens. 'This is a problem on which the Greeks have 
wasted much endeavour: but our institutions arc opposed to 
any detailed universal^ystcm of public education, obligatory by 
law. In fact my guest, Polybius, maintains that this is die one 
point on which our institutions can be accused of negligence.®® 

The education of the Roman clnld was never, in its best days, 
standardised. There was no prescribed curriculum, no impending 
examinations, and no state interference in any way.®^ And diat 
was so precisely because the child was not educated in a school, but 
in the family. Plutarch was astonished at the lateness of what might 
be called technical Roman education. lie whites in the Roman 
Questions: 

The Romans were late in beginning to teach for payment, as 
the first of them to open a scliool of letters was Spurius Carvilias, 

*• A. Gwynn: Raman Elucotion from Cicero to QttintiUan, pp. 14, 15. 

*** Cicero: De Rep, 4. 3. Translation as in A. Gwynn: Rxtnum Education from 
Cicero to Quintilian, p. ii. 

A. S. Wilkins: Roman Education, p. 55. 
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a frfeedman of that Carvilius who was the first to divorce his 
wife.** 

The date of Carvilius is about 230 b.c. Plutarch’s information is 
oddly defimte and detailed; and must go back to somethmg which 
is factual. There must have been some Ifind of schools m I^ome. 
It may well be that his meaning goes back to a curious Roman 
custom. In Rome legal advice was given free by the most famous 
lawyers to all who caied to consult them; and a Roman advocate 
was in fact forbidden to chaigc his climt any fee. ThQ lawyer and 
the advpcate were bodi dcpendqjit on the free-will gifts of their 
clients.** It may well be that up to the time of Spunus Carvilius 
Roman schools met, as it were, privately m the house of the teacher, 
and that he was the first fully professional teacher, who charged 
fees instead of being cfcpcndcnt on free gifts. In any event it is 
clear that Roman education was not a function for which the state 
was responsible; it was a function of the home. For that reason 
we can best sec what early Roman education was hkc by followmg 
the progress within tlie liomc of a Roman child m the early days. 

Wlicn a Roman cluld was bom, he was laid before his father’s 
feet. If the fither lifted him, tliat meant that he acknowledged him, 
and accepted responsibility for him; if he turned away, it meant 
that he refused to acknowledge tlie cluld, and the child would be 
exposed.** If the cluld acknowledged by his father, certain 
cereniomes followed. On the ninth day after birth foi boys, and 
on the eighth day for girls came th ' nundwev, or the dies Imtncu'^, the 
day of purification. On that day, t thcr in the home or 1 1 the temple, 
a sacrifice was ofFeicd foi the puiification of the child, and the child 
then received Ins 0/ het name. On that day httlc gifts were given 
Plutarcli Romqii Questions so 

^*Cp A G\\>nn Roman Fducatton jrom Cic m to Qutnftharty pp, 30, 31; 
A. S. Wilkins: Roman Education, pp 23, 24 

®^llic woid for lifting the child was ihtiperi, it came to all intents and 
purposes to mem “ to acknowledge as kgitimate/’ or even “ to survivp.” In 
one of his periods of depression Cicero writes to Atticus Utmam susceptus non 
esicm (Cicero; Ad AtL ii. 9) which means " Would that I had never been bfted 
up,” I.C., ” Would that I had never survived ” Suetomiis tdls us of Gnipho, 
the famous grammarian, tliat he bad been free-bom, but that he had been expesttus 
{OnX^rammamns 7). 
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to the child by the parents, relations, and friends, and even' by the 
fam^y slaves. In Plautus wc read of a child being given a litde 
gold sword (ensiculus) engraved with the fadicr’s name, or a Utde 
gold crcscoit or ring.®* For die most part, Roman mothers nursed 
their own children. If a nurse was used, she must be carefully 
chosem. Quintilian sets fiic standard very high. According to him 
the child’s nurse should be a philosopher! But failing that, it is 
most important that she shoiUd speak correedy, for it is the speech 
of the nurse which die child will first hear, and which he will 
naturally instate. The Quintilian passage is worth quoting in full 
in order to see die care which dvJ great teachers were prepared to 
expend on every detail of the child’s education. 

Above all see that the cliild’s nurse speaks correctly. The ideal, , 
according to Chrysippus, would be that^hc should be a philoso- 
pher: failing diat, he desired that the best should be cliosetf, as 
far as possible. No doubt the most important point is that they 
should be of good character: but they should speak correedy 
as well. It is the nurse that the child first hears, and her words 
that he will first attempt to imitate. And we arc by nature 
most tenacious of cliildish impressions, just as the flavour first 
absorbed by vessels wh^n new persists, and the colour imparted 
by dyes to the primitive whiteness of wool is indelible. Further, 
it is the worst impressions diat arc most durable. For, wliile 
what is good readily deteriorates, you will never turn vice into 
virtue. Do not then allow the boy to become accustomed even 
in infancy to a style of speech which he will subsequendy have 
to unlearn.®* 

But in those early days it was the modier who was important, 
and Roman literature has many a tribute to the noble mothers of 
the great days. There was Cornelia, die modier of the Gracchi, 
who on her husband’s death took upon^ herself all the care of the 

• 

Plautus: Rudens 4. 4. 112; These little gold ornaments were conmionlj 
worn strung on a chain round the neck, as is nowadays perhaps more common 
with bracelets for the wrist. They tinkled as the child moved; hence dieir name, 
crepundia. 

^ Quintilian: Insth, Or. 1. 1. 4. 
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houseliold and the education of her children and brought them 
up with such care that though they were without dispute jbi* 
natural endowments and dispositions the first among the Romans 
of their time, yet they seethed to owe their virtues even more to 
their education than to their birth.” Tlicre was the mother of 
Agricola, Julia Pro^la, who was, as Tacitus ?aid, “ a woman of rare 
virtue,” and “ from whose fond bosom Agncola imbibed his educa- 
tion.’* “ In the Dialogue on Oratory Tacitus praises the mothers and 
the noble women of the early days: 

In die, good old days, every m^n’s son, bom in wedlock, was 
brought up, not in the chamber of some hireling nurse, but in 
his mother’s lap and at her knee. And that mother could have 
no liighcr praise dian that she managed the house and gave 
herself to her childrcif. Again, some elderly relative would be 
selected in order that to her, as a person who had been tried 
and never found wantuig, might be entrusted die care of all the 
youdiful scions of the same house; m the presence of such an 
one no base word could be uttered without grave offence, and 
no wrong deed done. Religiously and with the utmost deUcacy 
she regulated not only the serious tasks of her youthful charges, 
but their recreations also and their games. It was in this spirit, 
we arc told, that Conicha, die mother of die Gracclii, directed 
their upbringing, Atireh i di it of Cssar, Atia that of Augustus; 
thus it was that these modicis trauied their princely children.®* 

The story of Coriolanus ** may be I’istorically legendary, but it is 
symbolically true. It tells how Coriolanus withdrew from Rome, 
and joined the Volsdans. He led a Volscian army against Rome 
and would liave taken it had he not been restrained by his mother 
Veturia, altKough h*c well knew that the Volscians would execute 
him for turning back. In those days when the family was die centre 
of the life of every Roman, the Roman mother was the queen of 
every home. 

•’Plutarch: Tiberiui GtanliUi i; Cicero: Biutus 104; Quindlian Imt. Or. 

1 . 1 . 6 , 

••Tacitus: A^ric0l(i4. 

*• 'nKatus: A Dialogue on Oratory 28. *• livy: 2. 40. 3-ia 
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During his days of youth the Roman boy wore two distinguish- 
Jng articles. He wore the toga pratexta, the toga with the purple 
band on it. Warde Fowler Im an interesting suggestion about that 
toga. Roman sons and daughters werh brought up to assist in the 
religious duties of the household as acolytes {camillus, Camilla). The 
toga with the purple ‘band on it was actually the same toga as 
Roman magistrates and priests at sacrifice wore; and it may be 
that it indicated die priestly character of die youth.*'- It is in fact 
wordi noting how the home of the early Roman family was 
cnvelope4.in religion and surrounded by its own gods. “ No nation 
ever created so many deities t(j protect die home.” ®* Hicre was 
the goddess Levana, who presided over the lifting of claildrcn by 
the father.*® There was Vaticanus or Vagitanus, who presided over 
the beginnings of human speech.** There was Cunina, who pre- 
sided over the cradles (amte) of babies.*® There were Edulia, Podca 
or Potina, and Cuba, who presided over eating and drinking and 
the bed, and to whom sacrifices were made as soon as the child was 
weaned from the breast to solid food, and left the cradle for a bed.** 
It was in fact much later the complaint of Prudefttius that the 
Roman cliild could never get away from tliese encircling pagan 
gods and goddesses: 

The young heir bowed shuddering before anything which liis 

hoary ancestors had designated as worshipful in their eyes. 

Children in their infancy drank in error widi their first milk. 

W. Warde Fo-wlcr: Social Life at Rome in the Age of Ciiero, p. 178. 

•* Quoted A. S. Wilkins: Roman Eduiation, p. ii. 

** Augustine: De Civ. Dei 4. 11 — levat infantes de terra. 

** Auius Gcllius: Attic Nights 16. 17. a, quoting Moipis Varto’s lost Autiqnities 
of the Gods: “Just as Aius -was called a god, and the altar -was erected in his honour, 
which stands at the bottom of the Nova Via, because in' that place a voice from 
heaven was heard, so diai god was called Vaticanus who controls the beginnings 
of human speech, since children, as soon as they are bom, first utter die sound 
which forms the first syllable o{ Vaticanus; hence the word vagire which represents 
the sound of a newborn infant’s voice.” 

** Augustine: De Civ. Dei 4. ii — cunas administrat. 

**Donatus on Terence: Phormio i. i. 15. Information on these various 
divinities is to be found in W. A. Becker: Callus; English translation by 
F. Metcalfe, pp. 182, 183. 
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Wliile still at the crying stage, they had tasted of the sacrificial 
meal, and had seen mere stones quoted with wax, and the grimy 
gods of the hous*c dripping with unguent. The little one had 
looked on a figure in th6 shape of fortune, with his wealthy hom, 
standing in die house, a hallowed stone, and watched his mother 
palcfaced in pfaycr before it. Then raisAd on his nurse’s shoOlder 
he too pressed his lips to the flint, and rubbed it with them, 
pouring out his childish petitions, asking for riches from a 
sightless stone, and convinced tiiat all one’s wislics must be 
sought from thence.” 

The atmosphere of the home was an atmosphere of religion, and it 
is not impossible diat the toga preetexta was itself connected widi that. 

The second article worn by the lad was the bulla. The bulla was 
a round, flattish, holloit^ disk worn round the neck like a locket. 
It h3d originally hem made of silver and of gold, and had been the 
mark of children of patricians and of senators; but in later times it 
came to be worn by all children, and was made of leather when 
nothing more expensive could be afforded. It was regarded as a 
charm and amulet to ward off fasciuatio, the influence of the evil 
eA'c.*’ 

For the first seven years the main influence on the child was his 
motlier, but thereafter there came into the child’s hfe a deliberate 
association witli his father, which at its best and its highest must have 
been a very wonderful and a very lovely dung. From then on the 
child was attached to his father in such a way that his father was lus 
one constant companion, and his only teacher. Roman literature 
lias many a noble reference to this association between father and 
son. 

Of this fathcr-fon relationship Gwyim says: “ Once the first 
years of clilldliood were past, the mother’s place in the boy’s educa- 
tion was taken by her husband, and a companionship began between 

” Prudentius: C. Symm. 1 . 199 if. Prudenrius describes die child “ clinging 
V'ith credulous faith to lus witless tradition.” When he goes outside the home, 
he sees m the aty the statues of the gods, and the rchgious ceremonies and proces- 
sions, and cannot but beheve that ” what is done by authority of the senate is 
genuine.” 

*^For the bulla see Appendix C. 
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father and son for which it is hard to find a parallel outside Roman 
^jety. . . . Frequently the fadier took over in person the respon- 
sibility of giving his son whatever httlc book-laming was required 
for ordinary Roman life. . . . But theSe elementary lessons were 
the least part of the boy’s education. Constandy at his father’s side 
and 'with few other coitfipanions, he leamt to sed in his parent the 
living representative of Roman tradition, the personification of 
Roman authority. At home he worked with his father on the 
farm. . . . On festival days he acted as acolyte to his father in all 
the religious ceremonies wliich centred round the Roman hearth; 
or accompanied him as guest at the house of friends, serving his 
elders at table and singing with others of his own age ballads of early 
Roman literature. When there was a meeting or assembly in the 
forum, he was there to listen to the public debates; and, if his father 
was a senator, he was allowed by special privilege — ^at least in the 
early days of the Repubhc — to go with him to the senate-housd;” ** 
“ The father of every youth served as his instructor,” said Pliny.*® 
Even when Horace came from Venusia to Rome for better school- 
ing, he tells us of his father; ” He himself, a guardian trtie and tried, 
went with me among all my teachers.” ** Even Augustus m later 
days, among all the cares of state, still personally attended to the 
education of the grandsons)' Gains and Lucius, whom he had adopted 
as his own sons. “ He taught his grandsons reading, swimming, 
and the other elements of education, for tlie most part himself, 
taking special pains to train diem to imitate his own handwriting; 
and he never dined in their company imless they sat beside him on 
the lowest couch, or made a journey unless they preceded his 
carriage, or rode close by it on eidicr side.” *■* The great ideal of 
Roman fiitherhood never became completely lost. Even in the days 
of the Empire it was there before men’s minds. Tlie supreme 
instance of a Roman father was Cato. Plutarch in the twentieth 
chapter of his life of Cato sets out Cato’s educational ideals. lx>ng 
as It is, it must be quoted in foil, for nowhere is there better ex- 
pressed the ancient Roman ideal of education through fatherhood, 
and training in the home: 

••A. Gwynn: Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian, pp. 15, 16, 

Pliny: Letters 8. 14. 6: Suus aiique parens pro mafiistro. 

** Horace: Satires l. 6. 7a. ** Suetonius: Au^tus 64 
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Cato Alfras a good father and an honourable husband. In the 
niaiugcment of his household he showed unusual ability, and 
was far from treating such questions as of little or secondary 
importance; so that I thiftk it worth while to give some details 
of his success in these matters. He married a wife of good family 
rather than of great fortune, judging dfet, whilst both good 
birth and wealth make for pride and seriousness, women of 
noble family, owing to dicir dread of slume, are more obedient 
to their husbands in all questions of good conduct. He used to 
say that a man who struck his wife or his child was layjpg hands 
on the ^nost holy of sacred things; that it was a greater honour 
to be a good husband than a distingmshed senator; and that 
nothing was more admirable in old Socrates than that he lived 
m peace and quiet with a difficult wife and lialC-wittcd children. 
Wlien his son was bdm, no duty (save perhaps some public 
function) was so pressing as to prevent him from being present 
when his wife bathed die child and wrapped it in its swaddling 
clodics. His wife suckled the child with her own milk, and 
would often give her breast to the childrc'n of the slaves, so as 
to gain their affection for her son by treating them as his brothers. 

As soon as the boy was able to learn, Cato took him personally 
in charge and taught him his letters, although he owned an 
accomplished slave, named Clhlon, who was a schoolmaster 
and gave lessons to many hoys. But Cato, to use his own words, 
would not have his slave abuse his son, nor perhaps pull his ears 
for being slow at lessons; nor would he have his boy owe a 
slave so precious a gift as learning. So he made himself the boy’s 
schoolmaster, just as he taught him the laws of Rome and bodily 
exercises; not merely to throw the javehn, to fight in armour or 
to ride, but also to use his fists in boxing, to bear heat and cold, 
and to swim against the currents and cddic' of a river. And he 
tells us liimself that he wrote books of history witli his own hand 
and in large characters, so that his son might be able even at 
home to become acquainted with liis country’s past; that die 
was as careful to avoid all indecent conversation in his son’s 
presence as he would have been in the presence of Vestal virgins; 
and that he never bathed with him. This last point seems to 
haVfe been a Roman custom, for even fathers-in-law were careful 
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not to bathe with their sons-in-law to avoid the ricccssity of 
, stripping naked before them; but later, when the Romans had 
learned from the Greeks the custom of appearing naked, they 
actually taught the Greeks to do so before womtai. 

When Cato had dius taken every pains to fashion his son, 
* hkc an excellent \S'ork, to virtue, finding that his goodwill was 
beyond reproach and that he was naturally docile and obedient, 
but that his body was too delicate fi>r hardship, he relaxed the 
excessive rigour and austerity of tliis regime. And in spite of 
weak health the lad proved himself a true man in the field, 
winning great distinction ,in the battle wliich iEmUius Paulus 
fought against Perseus. It was here that he lost liis sword, which 
was struck from his grasp by a blow, or simply slipped owing to 
the moisture of his hand. Grieved at this loss the boy turned to 
some of his comrades who were abbut him, took them with 
him, and again charged the enemy. Much liard fighting w.\s 
needed to clear the spot, but at last he found his sword amid a 
heap of arms and dead bodies, friend and foe piled up together. 
His general Paulus was delighted witli die boy w^cn he heard of 
the deed, and Cato himself wrote his son a letter which is still 
extant, giving him high praise for the honourable zeal he 
had shown in thus winning back his sword. Later the young 
man married Tertia, the daughter of Paulus, and Scipio's sister, 
and his admission to tins noble family was due as much to his 
own merits as to the meiits of his father. So that Cato’s care 
for his son had its fitting reward.*® 

However narrow this training may have been, the moral earnestness 
of it, and the determination of die father to do liis duty by his son, 
compel admiration. 

Of i£mihus Paulus, the great general and statesman, Plutarch 
writes; 

‘ Afterwards he frequendy intimated his desire of being a second 
time consul, and was once candidate; but meeting with a 
repulse, and being passed by, he gave up all thought of it, and 
devoted himself to his duties as augur, and to the education of 
** Plutarch: Cato My or ao. 
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his cliildrcn, whom he not only brought up, as he himself had 
been m tlic Roman and ancient disciplmc, but also with unusual 
zeal m tliat of Greece, ^To this purpose he not only procured 
masters to teach them grammar, logic, and rhetone, but had for 
tliem also pregeptors in modelling an(^ drawmg, manageiy of 
horses and dogs, and instructors m field spoits, all from Greece. 
And, if he was not hindered by public aflairs, he himself would 
be with them at their studies, and see them perform their 
excrases, bemg the* most affectionate fathei m Rome-** 

Here is the picture of a wider ceitiire; but once agam it is tlic 
picture of a father whose aim was to make the education of his sons 
his hfc-work. 

• It IS easy to sec that^ tins is not the Lnd of education which 
consists m amassing facts, or acquiring certificates, or obtammg 
degrees. It was initiation mto a way of life. It was then that the 
boy learned by hcait the Twelve Tables, as Scots boys used to learn 
the catechism. Cicero writes* "‘Though all the world exclaim 
against me, I will say what I think; that single htde book of the 
Twelve Tables, if anyone look to the fountains aiid the sources of 
laws, seems to me, assuredly, to surpass the libianes of all the 
philosophers both m weight of authority, and plenitude of udhty.”*® 
It was then that the Roman lad was initiated into tlie old, simple 
way of life. Vaiio tells us if lus own boyhood. He had only one 
tunic and toga, wore sandals without any covenng for his legs, 
rode his horse bare-backed, was sc^ loin allowed a bath, and even 
less ficquently a good dinner,*® TLngs m Rome were to change; 
luxury was to take the place of frugality, and elaboiation of siin- 
phcity ; and yet the feet remains that m tlic Roman mind the ancient 
ideal was never completely forgotten, but remained always as a 
haunting and nostalgic memory. 

But we must proceed to die nc ^tage in the boy\ traming. 
Until the age of seven his mother was the greatest influence on his 
life; from seven he was m the constant care and charge of his father, 
who was often his only instructor. The next great day was when 

** Plutarch A" Paidm 6 ** Cicero. De Oratore i. 44. 

**yarro’ Apud Non. 108. ly. A Gwynn: Roman Education from Cicero 
Qumlmt p- 18. 
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the boy put away cliildish thijigs. We can Hardly caU it coming ot 
<igt, for it happened at no fixed age; but some time between die 
age of fourteen and seventeen, probably most often at sixteen, the 
day came when the boy was considered to have grown up. The 
cercjnonics connected ^th this event generally ;rook place on the 
Festival of the Liberalia which fell in the middle of March. The 
boy took off his toga preetexta, with its stripe of colour, and put on 
the pure white toga virilis, the clothing of a full-grown man. He 
removed his bulla from around his neck; and his toga and the bulla 
were offered to the Lares, the household gods. He was led in pro- 
cession to the Forum, and to the Capitol that sacrifice might be 
offered; and dien his name was inscribed in the hst of full citizens 
in the tabularium. It would be a day that the boy would not readily 
forget. 

But the boy’s education was not finished yet. There followed 
what was called the tirocinium fori. This was a custom whereby 
a young man was put under the charge of some distinguished friend 
who was rich in years, in experience, and in honour. For a year, 
and sometimes for much longer, die young man lived and moved in 
the society of his distinguished mentor and pattern, that he might 
learn at first hand how to livyand how to serve ^e state. So Cicero 
was put by liis father mider the care of Quintus Mucius Scsvola, 
the augur. “ I was taken by my father to Sca:vola, and bidden as 
far as possible never to leave his side.” Young man, he said, 
“ must attach themselves to men who arc wise and renowned, men 
who arc famous for their patnotism, if possible men of consular 
rank, men who have played and are playing their part in public 
affairs.” “ So then the education of die Roman youth was com- 
pleted by this close association with a man who«was die kind of man 
that he himself was aiming to be. This association 'lyent on for 
at least a year, and often for much longer, until at last die young 
Roman was fit, able, and equipped to launch out on the service of 
die state for himself. 

This may be taken to be the general pattern of Roman cducatioin 
down to 240 B.C., down to the days of the Punic Wars. Many parts 
of it, and its whole spirit, lasted untiil long after that; but it was 
after diat time that .changes began to be made. 

Qccco: De Amicitia i. ** Cicero: De Ojidis 2 . 4<J. 
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In this early system of Roman education dicre was hardly any- 
thing which could b,c called technical education at aU. It was pot 
the transmission of knowledge; it was the transmission of tradition. 
It did not teach cither pliilosoghics or techniques; it taught a certain 
kind of life. The tragedy of it was that in the nature of things it 
was doomed to extinction. And the stmg of the tragedy hes in the 
fact that it was the increasing greamess of the Roman Empire which 
killed the ancient greatness of Roman education. By its very nature 
this early Roman education was only possible in a comparatively 
small and limited society. It depended on the father. .But when 
Rome became an empire, the father was claimed for foreign service 
in the Roman armies and might not see liis family for years; he was 
claimed for public service of the state, and could become so involved 
jn it that he could not give tire time to that unique hiendship with 
his son wliich liad been die distinguishing mark of that early educa- 
tion.* When the scope and the tempo of life changed, when the 
essentially peasant education had to deal with an urban civilisation, 
when the home on the farm became the home in a great tenement 
in a crowded aty, change was bound to take place. A school system 
was bound to arise. And so it did arise. 

There are very early references to schools in Roman literature. 
Plutarch says that Romulus and Remus went to school at Gabii.** 
According to the old story, it was when Virginia was coming into 
the forum, where the schools of the teachers of letters were, that 
she was assaulted by die agent of Appius Claudius, the lustful 
decemvir.®® Again accordmg to Livy, when Camillus entered 
Tusculum, he found, among other signs of profound peace “ the 
schools resounding with the voice of scholars.” And yet wc have 
also seen that Plutaiyh tells us that Spurius Carvilius was the first 
Roman to teach for pay.®® In the nature of thmgs there can hardly 
ever have been a time when children did not learn in company, 
but we may take the beginning of>what wc might call organised 
schooling to date from the middle of die third century B.e. 

That schooling had three stages. Apulcius outimes thenA in 
metaphorical language: 

Plutarch; Romulus 6. a. 

®®Livy 3. 44. Dionysius of Halicarnassus : Romm Antiquities Ii. 28. 

Hvy 5. 25. ** Plutarch: Roman Questiom $9, 
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At a banquet the first cup is for thirst, the second for joy, 
• ,tlic tliird for sensual delight, and the fourth for folly. At 
the feasts of the Muses on the other hand, the more we are given 
to drink, the more our soul gains in wisdom and in reason. 
The first cup is poured for us by the litterator, who begins 
to pohsh the roughness of our mind. Tlien comes the 
granmaticus who adorns us witli varied knowledge. Finally 
it is the rhetor’s turn who puts into our hands the weapon of 
eloquence.®* 

So then in Roman education tlv?re were three stages, presided over 
by the litterator, the grammatkus, and the rhetor respectively. Let 
us take them one by one. 

The litterator taught the elements of knowledge, the three R’s. 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Althougn Quintilian was to leave 
as fine an outline of primary education as any man ever produced,®* 
it is probably true to say tliat never at any time in die liistory of 
education was primary education worse done than it was in Rome. 
Carcopino condemns the whole system and its results: “ On the 
whole we are compelled to admit that at the most glorious period 
of the Empire the schools ^entirely failed to fulfil the duties which 
we expect of our schools to-day. They undermined instead of 
strengthened the children’s morals; they mishindlcd die children’s 
bodies instead of developing them; and, if they succeeded m fur- 
iiisliing their minds with a certain amount of information, they were 
not calculated to perform any loftier or nobler task. The pupils 
left school with the heavy luggage of a few practical and common- 
place notions laboriously acquired and of so htdc value that in the 
fourth century Vegetius could not take foy granted that new 
recruits for the army would be literate enough to keep the books 
for their corps (Dc Re Militari 2. ig). Instead of happy memories, 
serious and fiuitful ideas, any sort of intellectual curiosity vital to 
later life, school children carried away the gloomy recollection of 
ycats wasted in senseless, stumbUng repetitions punctuated by 
savage punishments. Popular education then in Rome was a 

®* Apulcim: Florida zo: translation as in J. Carcopino: Daily Life in Ancient 
Rom: English translation by H. T. TowelL 
** Quintilian: Instil. Or. Book L 
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feilurc.” “ Let us then see what justification there is for these 
strong words. 

The child began primary school at the age of seven and remained 
in it until he was twelve. Cfbintilian attributes this view of the age 
at which study should begin to Hesiod and Eratosthenes, but he 
does not agree with it. It is his view that education cannot be^m 
too young. A child must be kept occupied somehow or another. 
Why not profitably ? He recognises that very little can be done, 
and he insists that “ we must take care that the child, who is not yet 
old enough to love his studies, docs not come to hate them and to 
dread the Isitterness which he has oqce tasted, even when the years 
of infancy arc left behind.” “ But m practice seven was the age 
when the child began in the primary school. These schools were 
raivate; the state had nothing to do with education. There were 
therefore no control, no^ curriculum and no standards.” They 
theretbre varied widely. Horace was brought from Venusia to 
ILomc by his father for better schoolmg. He writes: 

I owe this to my father, who, though poor, with a starveling 
firm, would not send me to the school of Flavius, to which 
grand boys used to go, sons of grand centurions, with slate and 
satchel slung over the left arm, each carrying his eightpence on 
the Ides. Nay, he boldly took his boy off to Rome, to be taught 
those studies that any 1 night or senator would have his own 
offspring taught. . . . He himself, a guardian true and tried, 
went with me among all my teachers.** 

Horace has a horror of these inefficient country schools. ” This 
fate too awaits you,” Jic said, “ that stammenng age will come upon 
you, as you teach boys that A B C in their city’s outskirts.” *• But 
it was by no* means every father who would go to the trouble and 
expense to seek out the best school f<»r his son. 

The Roman schools met in almost impossible conditions. They 
met in the tabernce or the pergul(c. Tliey were simply like open 

J. Carcopino: Daily Life in Ancient RomCt pp. io6, 107. 

Quintilian: InstiL Or, 1. 1, 17-30. 

Cp. A. S, Wilkins: Roman Education, p. 55. 

Hbracc: Satires i. 6. 73. Horace: Epistles i. 30 . 17* 
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shops opening on to the street, sometimes not even separated firom 
^ the street at all, sometimes separated by a canvas curtain. They 
were badly equipped. In the ordinary schools diere would be 
nothing more tlm the chair for the ^naster, the simplest benches 
and forms for the pupils, some wax writing-tablets, and some 
counting-boards (abad) i It is true that in the better furnished schools 
they had the glimmerings of visual aids. There were busts of famous 
authors; there was a famous set of cartoons illustrating the story of 
the Iliad, which may have been used to educate no less a person 
than the boy who was to become Augustus; there appear to have 
been maps, for Propertius tells how he was compelled to leam the 
worlds from painted pictures, and Varro speaks of a painted Italy 
{picta Italia) on the w Jl of a temple.*® Eumcnius, speaking of the 
situation in Gaul as late as die fourth century says: “ Let the boys 
also see in these cloisters, and daily have before their eyes, all the 
lands and seas, all the towns and nations and tribes, whi<^i our 
victorious emperors subdue.” Thus, he says, things may be grasped 
with the eyes which would otherwise be more difhe^t to under- 
stand.®^ Quintilian suggests stimulating the children by giving 
them ivory letters to play with.®* Herodcs Atticus — but diis ivas in 
Athens — ^had a brilliant id^ to help his son who could not leam the 
alphabet. ” He brought with him twenty-four boys of the same 
age named after the letters of the alphabet, so diat he would be 
obliged to leam his letters at the same time as the names of the 
boys.” ®® But all this was quite exceptional, and quite beyond the 
orbit of the ordinary elementary schoolmaster. 

The schoolmaster himself was a badly paid drudge. The eight- 
pence which the centurions’ sons of Venusia were carrying to the 
school on the Ides was their contribution to the teacher’s salary.** 
The teacher largely depended on the free-will gifts which die pupils 
brought on the festival days; and Orbilms, the tcachcfr of Horace, 
wrote a book called the Perialgos on “ the wrongs which teachers 

••Propertius 5. 3. 37; Varro: De Re Rust. i. 2. i. 

Eumcnius: De Restaur. Schol. 120. Sec A. S. Wilkins: Roman Educatiim, 
pp. 45, 46. 

••Quintilian: Instit, Or. t. 1. 26. 

•• Fhilostratus: Lives of tfie Sophists 2. i. jo (558). 

•* Horace: Satires 1. 6. 76. 
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suffered from the indifference or selfishness of parents.”** Frequently 
the schoolmaster was obliged to augment his scanty emoluments by 
clerking for th,c community, and by drawing up wills and the like! 
It was in the last degree unlikbly that the drudgery and the poverty 
of a schoolmaster’s life would attract anyone into such a profession. 

Schools began •^^ery early in the momii^. Juvenal tells that 
one of die trials of the teacher’s hfe is that he has “ snuffed up the 
odour of as many lamps as you had scholars in your class thumbing 
a discoloured Horace on a soot-begrimed Virgil.” ** In that case 
the school must have begun before dawn. Martial writes bitterly 
of the notorious noise of Rome, and says that there is no "place for 
drought or quiet: “ Schoolmasters in the morning do not let you 
hve.” He talks about the schoolmaster who has begun his shout- 
ing and his pimishing although ” not yet have the crested cocks 
broken the hush of the night.**® “ Get up,” he urges, “ already the 
baker *is selling to boys their breakfast, and the crested fowls of 
dawn are crowing on all sides.” *® Apparently the Roman boy had 
to creep to his comfortless school before the dawn broke. 

The elementary schoolmasters of Rome were notoriously savage 
in their punishments to their pupils. The legend was that Achilles 
was taught die lyre by the centaur Chiron; and Juvenal writes: 
“ Achilles trembled for fear of the rod when already of full age, 
singing songs in his native hills; nor would he dicn have dared to 
laugh at the tail of his musical instructor.” ’* Martial complains 
against the dm of pimishment and teaching combmed: 

What have you to do with us, accursed pedagogue, a fellow 
odious to boys and girls ? Not yet have the crested cocks broken 
the hush of the night, already with menacing voice and with 
thwacks you raise an uproar. So heavily re-echoes brass on 
smitten ahvils, when a smith is fitting a pleader’s statue astride a 
steed. Milder in the huge ampludicatre riots the shout when 
its own faction acclaims the small shield. We neighbours don’t 
ask for sleep all die night;* for some wakefulness is a trifle, buj to 
wake all night is no joke. Dismiss your pupils. Are you wilhng, 

** Suetonius: On Granimariaits 9. ••Juvenal 7. 222. 

•’ Martial la. 57. •“ Martul 9. 68. 

•* Mtutial 14. 223. ’•Juvenal 7. 2to. 
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you blatant fellow, to accept for holding your tongttc as much 
as you accept for bawling ? 

The clamorous schoolmaster is a byw&rd. “ Now the boy,” writes 
Martial, ” sad to desert his huts is recalled to school by his clamorous 
m'Sister.” He writes sfti address to a schoolmaster: 

Schoolmaster, spare your simple flock; so in crowds may 
curly-headed boys listen to you, and a«dainty bevy roimd your 
table be fond of you, and no aritlimetic master or rapid short- 
hand teacher be ringed ;with a larger circle. The glaring 
days glow beneath flaming Leo, and blazing July ripens the 
parched grain. Let the Scythian’s hide, thonged with brist- 
ling lashes, with which Marsius of Celana: was scourged, aijd 
the alarming ferules, sceptres of sclfoolmasters, rest and sleep 
till October’s Ides. In summer, if boys are well, they' leani 
enougli.^2 

He speaks of “ ferules, hated much by boys and welcome to school- 
masters.” Ovid upbraids Aurora “ who cheats boys of their 
slumber, and hands them ^ver to die master, diat their tender hands 
may yield to the cruel stroke.” Horace sent his master down to 
history notorious for ever as “ the flogger ” {plagosus Orbilius).’’^ 
This savagery of the Roman elementary teachers liad become 
proverbial. Seneca speaks of the teacher in a passion teaching that 
no one must ever get into a passion.’® Menander said: “ The man 
who has not been flogged has not been trained.” ” Cicero justifies 
the teacher’s temper. “ The more ingenious and clever a man is,” 
he says, “ the more teaching is vexatious and difficult for him. When 
he secs something which he himself grasps quickly being but tardily 
perceived, it is torture for him.” 

Normally punishment was on die hand with the rod (ferula). 
“ I too,” said Juvenal, “ have drawn my hand away from the rod.”™ 
Plutarch describes the festival of the Lupercalia when magistrates 

Martial 9. 68. ** Martial 10. 62. ’* Martial 14. 80. 

Ovid: Am. 1. 13. 17. ’* Horace: Epistles 2. i. 70. 

’* Seneca: Ep. 94. 9. ” Menander: Sententice 422. 

Cicero; Pro. Rose. Am. 11. 31. ” Juvenal: Satires 1.13. 
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and youths ran through the streets naked. To be struck by one of 
them meant an easy deUvery in childbirth, or the ability to conceive, 
a child. So the matrons met them and “ like children at school 
present their hand to be stnftk.” ®® But sometimes the more savage 
scutica, the lash, was used. That too was a weapon of the notorious 
Orbilius, and DoAitius Marsus, the poet, spoke of him “ thrash ing 
with the rod or the whiplash of leather.” And from a fresco at 
Herculaneum wc see that it was even possible for a boy to be stripped, 
held down by his comrades, and horse-whipped by the master. 

Just occasionally there must have been rewards. Horace justifies 
driving a, lesson home with a sn^le. “ What is to prevent one 
telling truth as he laughs — even as teachers sometimes give cookies 
to children to coax them into learning die ABC?”*® 

. Only QuintUian is a lonely voice against this policy of the lash. 
He insists of the child: ‘*His studies must be made an amusement: 
he must be questioned and praised and taught to rejoice when he 
has done well; sometimes too, when he refuses instruction, it 
should be given to some other to excite his envy; at times also he 
must be engaged in competition and should be allowed to beUeve 
himself successful mote often than not, while he should be encour- 
aged to do his best by such rewards as may appeal to his tender 
years.” ** He emphatically disapproves of flogging. It is a punish- 
ment fit only for slaves and an insult, if the boy will not learn, 
flogging will in die end vxily harden him, until he becomes more 
and more insensitive. A good disciplinarian should never have any 
need to flog a pupil. You may flog a cliild, but what will you do 
with him when he becomes a young man, if that is your only 
method of controlling him ? Tlic result may well be to unnerve 
and to depress the mind and to make die child shun and loathe the 
light. The ultimate effects of flogging may be evil, and even tragic. 
Quintilian finishes* his castig.itioii of a policy of flogging with a 
strangely penetrating observation: ” I will content myself with 
saying that children are helpless and easily viedmised, and that 
therefore no one should be* given unlimited power over them*” 
Bat it must be remembered that QuintiUan was one of the most 

*® Plutarch; Cccser 6 i.i. ** Suetonius: Grammarums 

** Horace: Satires 1. 1. 25. Qiiinakin: Instit. Or. 1. 1. 20. 

** CJuintihaa: bhtit. Or. i. 3. I4-17* 
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enlightened educationalists of all time, and his protest against diis 
savage punishment so prevalent in Roman schools was a voice 
cifying in the wilderness. One thing is dehr — ^it can have been 
very seldom that a Roman elcmcntSiry school was a place to 
which a child looked forward with anything but boredom and 
feal. 

It was litdc enough that the boy would learn at the elementary 
school; and what little he did Icarii would be thrashed into 
him. It might be that what the school could teach him would 
be supplemented by the work of a private tutor; but the private 
tutor would be a Grcekling, a slave and a man of no morals, 
whose effect on the boy would ultimately be harmfuf, and not 
good.*® 

The boy would Icam to read, first learning the letters, then the 
syllables, dien the words. By the dme a-f Cicero there would be 
no lack of books, if the boy would read them, and books at very 
reasonable prices. Cicero’s friend Atticus was also his publisher.*® 
By the time of Augustus die retail bookshops were a f(^turc of die 
centre of the town, with advertisement of new books, and the books 
themselves, on display upon their pillars, and each with its coterie of 
literary devotees. Slave ^bour was employed, and hundreds of 
scribes acted like a modem printing press. To take an example — 
Friedlander estimates that, smcc two hours were enough to take 
down Martial’s second book of epigrams, a complete edition of his 
epigrams could be turned out in about seventeen hours by hand. 
That is to say — ^a publisher with fifty slave-copyists in his factory 
could easily produce an edition of a thousand copies in a month. 
Prices were not dear. The price of the first book of Martial’s 
epigrams — ii8 epigrams, about 700 lines — in an elegantly produced 
edition was 5 denarii (about 4/-), and there were editions as cheap 

** Cicero has a very revealing remark about the Greeks, tfc says that he 
concedes that dicy have all kinds of literary and rhetorical skill, but that, as a race, 
die Greeks never understood or cared for the sacred binding force of testimony 
given in a court of law {Pro Place. 4. 8). Tho Greek tutor would have culture, 
but he would not have character. 

•* Cicero; Ad. An. 13. 12: ” You have given my speech for Ligarius a mag- 
nificent start. Henceforth when 1 write anything, I shall leave it to you to 
advertise it.” 13. 22: “Tliere are no hands in which 1 would rather have my 
writings than in yours ... I acquit your copyists of fault” 
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as i/2d. *His Xenia — ^274 lines — was produced and published by 
Tryphon, the book-seller, for 4 sesterces (about lod.).*’ Julius 
Caesar had planned to open public libraries in Rome, but died 
before the plan was carrictf out. Asinius Pollio was the first to 
open a library. Augustus added two more; and the number 
steadily increased *until by the fourth cetftury Rome possessed 
no fewer than twenty-eight libraries. The material was there to 
read. 

The boy would learn to wnte. Sometimes the boy learned to 
write on wax tablets on wliich the faint outlme of the letters had 
been traced, his hand was guided over the outline by his teacher. 
Later he would go on independently to copy a copyhead copper- 
plate line of writing. Seneca uses this method as an illustration of 
i^ow the growing personahty of the young man should be taught 
and guided and controllAl: “ Boys study according to direction. 
Their*fingcrs arc held and guided by others so that they may follow 
the outline of the letters; next they arc ordered to imitate a copy, 
and base diereon a style of penmanship.” Quintilian speaks of 
children tracing the letters of the alphabet which others have 
written first; and he also describes a system by which the lad was 
taught to write apparently by the use of little stencils of the letters.** 
Papyrus and parchment were not cheap, and wax tablets were the 
usual writing material. They were hkc shallow boxes with the 
bottom filled widi a layer of wax, which could be written on with 
a stylus, and then smoodicd over to be used again. Sometimes the 
boys used already used parchment or papyrus, and wrote their 
exercises on the back of it. That \. as die lowest use to which an 
author’s books could come, when they would not sell in the shops, 
and were disposed of as .scrap paper for schoolboys to scribble on. 
That is the fate that Martial feared for his book, unless it pleased the 
critics: “ If you would be approved by Atnc cars,” he writes to it, 
“ I exhort and warn you, little book, <■0 please the cultured Apollin- 
aris. ... If he hold you m his heart, if on his lips, you will neither 
fear the loud sneers of envy, nor supply dolorous wrappers .for 

See L. Friedlander: Roman Lije and Manners; English transladon byj. H. 
Freese; vol. 3, pp. 36-8. 

•* Seneca: Ep. Mor. 94. 51. 

** Quintilian: Instil. Or. 5. 14. 31; 1. 1. 27. 
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mackerd. If he shall condemn you, you must fly at once to the 
drawers of die salt>fish sellers, fit only to hayc your back ploughed 
by schoolboys’ pens.” *® 

The boy would Icam arithmetic^ rfc would learn it by chanting 
the tables. “ One and one are two, two and two are four was a 
hateful cliant to me,”*says Augustine.®^ Then he would learn to 
use the abacus which was a board, marked out in lines, with pebbles 
placed on them. There was a line for units, fives, tens, fifties, 
hundreds, five himdrcds, and thousands, 'each marked with the 
Roman letter which stood for the number — I V X L C D M; and 
when the pebbles were movedi about quite large calculations could 
be made; but the Roman was never interested in mathematics as 
such. He only desired enough arithmetic to balance his accounts, 
and enough geometry to settle arguments about the boundaries of 
his estate. 

The boy would learn to write much to dictation. He would 
be compelled to memorise a large number of sententicc, short, pithy, 
worldly-wise sayings. Of these there was a collection of more than 
seven hmidred from the works of Pubhliits Syrus, a Syrian slave 
who had made his way to Rome, who had somehow won his 
freedom, and who was wjjll known for his plays and mimes with 
tliese sententious lines in them. Here are some typical specimens 
of his sayings: 

The miser is tlie cause of his own wretchedness. 

Courage increases by daring, fear by delaying. 

You will find fortune more easily dian you will retain her. 

The anger of a good man is a very serious thing. 

Man’s life is lent, not given, to him. 

That plan is bad which is incapable of being, altered. 

You will make fewer mistakes, if you know what you do not 
know. 

He who uses mercy is a perpetual conqueror. 

When old age sins, youth learns to sin.** 

So into the boy’s mind there was instilled a kind of proverbial 

"’Martial 4. 86. ii. *• Augustine: Coiifesshns 1. 13. 

•* W. Wardc Fowler: Social Life at Rotne in the Age of Cicero, p. 185* 
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wisdotn ; but all he learned was of little use, if it was belied by the 
prevailing immorality which existed on every side. 

In truth this is a meagre enough curriculum, and it took no less 
than five years to work it out, for the boy did not leave the elemen- 
tary school until^hc was twelve. The weary, cynical drudge, of a 
schoolmaster did not need to hurry; he had no standards, no con- 
trols, no one to whom he was answerable other than the parents of 
the children; he had all the time in die world to thrash a bare 
knowledge of the cdubadonal minimum into the pupils by constant 
repetition, and to bore them for ever with the labour of learning. 

But ki fairness it must be remombered diat there is another side 
to all tills. Since so much depended on die mdividual teacher, and 
since there was no kind of official control, there must have been the 
♦widest possible variation m Roman schools. There must have been 
many teachers who were weary, cynical, disillusioned, ill-paid 
drudges ; but there must h.vvc been at least a few who were dedicated 
to their profession. And, since it is ideals about wliich we are 
thinking, it would be quite unjust to say notliing of the Roman ideal. 
The Roman educational ideal is to be found in the Iiistitntio Oratoria 
of Quintilian, which is one of the most illuminatmg and useful 
handbooks of education which has ever been written. It is true 
that it deals with the making of an orator, and that therefore much 
of it deals with higher cducauon, and therefore does not concern us 
here; but Quintilian begins at die bcgiiming with primary educa- 
tion. 

Marcus Fabius Quintilianus wa» a Spaniard from Calgurris on 
die Hbro. He was bom in a.d. 3 s ; and he was probably die son of 
a teacher of oratory. It may well be that he was educated in Spain, 
for in diosc days Sjviin was one of the cultural centres of the world. 
Sometime jn the fif ties of die first century he was in Rome assisting 
Domitius Afer, the greatest advocate of his day, and meeting all 
the famous ones of Rome. On the d< ath of Domitius, about a.d. 58, 
Q uintilian returned to Spajn. He was brought back to Rome by 
Oalba, and a few years Liter he was appointed by Vespasian td the 
professorship of Greek and Latin rhetoric at Rome. That chair 
he occupied for twenty years until a.d. 90, when he became tutor 
to the sons of Flavius Clemens, the grandnephews of Domitian, and 
marlted out as heirs to the imperial power. QuintiUan was easily 
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the most famous teacher of rhetoric in Rome; and not onl;^ was he 
9 tq^cher and a theorist; in practice he was a £imous advocate at the 
bar. Juvenal quotes him as an example of wealth and of success 
among the less fortunate rhetoricians.*^ Martial, in an epigram, 
calls him “ die highest guide of wandering youth, and the glory of 
the l^oman bar.” *' * 

But there is a certain pathos in the Institufio Oratoria. It is the 
fruits of twenty years of teaching; but if was also written out of a 
broken heart. In his old age he married a girl who cannot have 
been more .than seventeen, and it was an ideally happy marriage; 
she died in her nineteenth year, She had every virtue that it is 
given to a woman to possess, and she left Quintilian a grief which 
nothing could soothe, a lonehness in which no gift of fortune — and 
fortune was kind to him — could ever bring him happiness again.*® ^ 
Quintilian’s sorrows were not at an end.' Ilis girl wife had left 
him two little sons. First the younger died at the age of five, fiven 
in his childhood the httlc boy had loved his father even more than 
the nurses and the grandmother who brought liim up. • How can 
I forget the charm of his face, the sweetness of his speech, his first 
flashes of promise, and his actual possession of a calm and — incredible 
as it may seem — ^a powerfui’ mind? ” •* But even yet fortune was 
not done with Quintilian. At least in part he wrote the Institutio as 
an inheritance for his surviving son, a boy “ whose ability was so 
remarkable that it called for the most anxious cultivation on the part 
of die father.” But, even as Quintilian was writing tlie Institutio 
this boy too died, at the age of nine. “ I have lost him of whom I 
had formed die highest expectations, and in whom I reposed all the 
hopes that should solace my old age.” And in his grief Quintilian 
asks poignandy; “What is there left for ni? to do?”*’ The 
Institutio emerged from a background of tears. Let us dicn sec 
Quintilian’s ideal, and his practical advice. 

His aim is to produce in the end the perfect orator, but “ the 
first essential for sudi an one is that he should be a good man.” 

•juve^: Satires 7. 186-90. •* Marti. 1 l 2. go. i, 2: 

Qiwuihane, vagx moderator summe iupentee, 
Gloria Ronutrue, Qmntilume, togee. 

•® Instit, Or. 6. preface, 4, 5. ** Instil. Or. 6. preface, 7, 8. 

*’ Instit. Or. 6. preface, i, a. 
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Not only must he have gifts of speech; he must have excellence of 
character; and so Quintilian must often be compelled to speak oi^ 
such virtues as courage, justice, self-control, for there is no such 
thing as a case in which at Iftast one of these will not emerge.*® But 
this aim must have a subsidiary aim, for to attain it the study of 
Htcrature is nece^ary, and “ die study o^Uterature is a ncceSsity 
for boys and die delight of old age, the sweet companion of our 
privacy, and the sole branch of study which lus more solid substance 
than display.” ** 

We will not then be surprised to find that Quintilian demands 
die highq^t qualities in his teacher.^ He must have a stainless char- 
acter which will keep his pupils from liarm, and a weight of auth- 
ority which will guard them from excess. He must himself be a 
man of rigid self-control, and he must be a disciplinarian to the 
scholars who gather aroufid hi m . He m ust be a father to his students, 
and he must ever remember that he is taking the place cf the parents 
who entrusted them to him. He must have no vice himself, and 
tolerate no vice in those whom he teaches. He must be “ stem but 
not melancholy, friendly but not familiar, lest in the one ease he incur 
disUkc and in the other contempt.” He must never lose his temper, 
and yet he must correct what needs correcting. He must be ready 
to answer all questions, and to put questions to those who do not 
readily ask them. He must not be so niggardly in praise as to raise 
a distaste for work in lus stholars; neither must he be so extravagant 
in praise as to make them self-complacent. He must never be harsh 
and abusive when he has faults to find; for many arc driven away 
from study by teachers who find fa.ilt as if they hated the offender. 
Every day he must recite something winch the pupils can take away 
with them. True, they have their books, but die living voice gives 
richer nourishment, especially if it be the voice of a teacher whom the 
pupils respdet andlove.^*® He will never seek to avoid die toil of 
teaching the elementary tilings. There are some who think that 
die great master of eloquence cannot condescend to teach elementary 
truths; but if a teacher avoids this elementary teaching it is either 
because he dislikes drudgery or because he cannot teach. The 
greater the teacher the more ready he will be to teach the simple 

•* Instit. Or. i. preface, 9-12. 

** Instit. Or. I. 4 . 5 . Instit. Oi. ?. 2 . 3 - 8 . 
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things. Certainly he must know how to teach. He mkist come 
• down to the level of his pupils “ as a swift w^kcr, if he happens to 
be walking with a child, gives him his hand and shortens his stride, 
and does not go too fast for his small, companion.” The first virtue 
of eloquence is clearness, and the more truly learned a man is the 
more lucid his instructidn will be, and the easier to understand. He 
must be outstanding alike in eloquence and in moral character, for 
he must teach his pupils both how to ttfach and act.^®* 

Teaching can do much, but natural gifts arc essential. “ The 
student who is devoid of talent will derive no more profit from 
this work than barren soil from 4 treatise on agriculture.” “ Without 
natural gifts technical rules arc useless.” 

But for all that Quintilian sets out with the highest possible 
belief in the child. A father must conceive the highest hopes for 
his child from the moment of his birtli. N^Iost children arc quick to 
reason and ready to Icani. “ Reasoning comes as naturally to man 
as flying to birds, speed to horses and ferocity to beasts of prey.” 
Those who arc dull and unreachable are as abnormal a* prodigious 
births and monstrosities. When promise is not fulfilled die fault 
lies not in the failure of natural gifts, but in the lack of the requisite 
care.i®* “ xhat there arc aHy,” says Quintilian, “ who gain nothing 
from education, I absolutely deny.” 

Early influences arc all important. The child’s nurse ideally 
should be a pliilosnpher; she mast be of good character; and she 
must speak correctly; for the boy will imititc her, and it is almost 
impossible to unlearn first impressions.’®' The boy’s pcedagogus 
must be carefully chosen. 1 le must have a diorough education, or, 
if he has not, he must be aware of die fact. There is no man more 
dangerous than the man who, the moment he has progressed beyond 
the alphabet, thinks himself the possessor of real knowledge, and 
who becomes imperious and brutal in instilling into' others diat 
which is nothing other than a dose of his own folly.’®* It would 
be well if parents, mothers as well as fadiers, were diemselves well 
educated; and, if dicy arc not, dmt should be to them a reason for 
taking -more, and not less, care that their children arc given the 

Instit. Or. 2. 3. 3-12. ImiU. Or. 1. preface, a6. 

Or. 1. 1. I, 2. ’** Instit. Or. 1. t. 3. 

*®‘ Instit. Or. 1. 1. 4-6. ^ Instit. Or.i.i. 8. 
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education which they themselves do not possess.^®^ Education can- 
not begin too young, and should not be put ofF till the age of seycn. 
The child’s mind should never be allowed to lie fallow. As soon as 
the child is capable of receiving moral education, he is capable of 
receiving literary education. The early years must not be w^ted. 
A child must be doing something; he niight as well be learning; 
and his memory is never as retentive as it is in his earliest ycars.^®® 
But that does not mean that the child is to be forced. Care 
must be taken to sec tfiat when the child is not old enough to love 
his studies he is not so forced as to begin to hate them.* His studies 
must become his amusement; and he must be praised and coaxed 
into learning with willingness and joy.^®® 

Only the very best of teachers is good enough for the boy.^'® 
Philip procured no less a teacher than Aristotle for Alexander his 
son.^“ And Timotheos, the great teacher, used to charge double 
fees when a boy had been at another teacher before he came to 
him, for he had to begin by undoing the harm that the inferior 
teacher had done.^^® Some people advocate that teacliing should 
begin with Icssci authors, because they are easier to understand ; but 
Quintilian believed that teaching should begm witli the best from 
the very first, and especially with Cicero, who, he says, is not only 
a useful model, but can also be loved. That wdneh is given for 
memorisation should .dways be the best, for it gives an unconscious 
standard to imitate, and m the end it will rcpioducc itself in the 
style of the scholar who has memoiised 

Quintilian was not only an educational tlieorist, he was also a 
practical teacher; and he has certain practical rules to lay down. 
He insists that the boy should begin by learmng Greek; Latin will 
look after itself, because day by day he will be soaking it in. But 
the study of Latnj must not be long dclav''d lest the boy learn to 
speak in a Greek accent and m Greek idioms, and very soon Latin 
and Greek should be proceeding siu., by side.^^® 

Qumtilian has strong views about the teaching of the alphabet. 
The common educational practice in his day was to begih by 

Jn\ttL Or, I. I. 6 , 7. Or, i. i. 17-19* 

IftM. Or. I. I. 20. Ifhtst. Or. I. I. IT. Instit. Or. r. i. 23. 

Instit. Or. 2. 3. iristtt. Or. 2. 5. 18-20. 

Or. 2. 7. 2, 3. Instit. Or. 1. 1. 12, 14. 
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teaching boys die names of the letters before die shapes of the 
lett9rs were known, so that a boy could rhyme oflf die names of the 
letters before he was able to recognise them. Quintilian advocates 
that boys sliould be taught to know Ictt^ in the same way as they 
are taught to know people, that die name of die letters and the 
appearance of the letter Should be learned at die' same time. To 
encourage them to Icam letters children should be given little 
ivory letters to play with, “ the handling and naming of which is a 
pleasure.” The learning of letters is followed by the learning of 
syllables, and then of words. Then comes reading. Here Quintilian 
advocates a policy of slowness ai^d gradualncss. “ You will hardly 
believe,” he says, “ how much reading is Inndcred by undue haste. 
If the child attempts more than his powers allow, the inevitable 
result is hesitation, interruption and repetition, and the mistakes 
which he makes merely lead him to lose^confidence in what he 
already knows.” Rcaduig is a didicult physical act, for it invdives 
looking to the right and looking ahead at the same time. It must 
diercfore be kept slow for a considerable time, until practice brings 
speed unaccompanied by error.^^’ 

Quintilian has much to say about writing. “ The art of writing 
well and quickly is not unimportant for our purpose, though it is 
generally disregarded by persons of quality. ... A sluggish pen 
delays our thoughts, while an unformed and illiterate hand cannot 
be deciphered. . . . We shall therefore at all times and in all places, 
and above all when we arc writing letters to our friends, find a 
gratification in the thought that we have not neglected even this 
accomplishment.” Quintilian rightly believed that to be able 
to write quickly was a very valuable scholastic asset, but to insist 
on writing legibly was an essential part of good manners and of 
courtesy. 

The time will soon come when the boy must practise this 
writing. If he is copying out words, let him not waste liis time in 
copying common words, the meaning of which he knows already. 
If he is copying sentences, let diem be sentences which arc worth 
copying; full of moral value, aphorisms which will still be printed 
in his memory whm he is an old man. Let them be the sayings of 

Ittiiii. Or. 1. I. 24-7. 

htstit. Or. 1. 1. 31-4. Instil. Or. 1. 1. 28, 29. 
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famous men, and, above all, let diere be much from the poets, “ for 
poetry is more attractive to children.” It is at this age, when, 
originality is impossible, that “ memory is almost the only faculty 
which can be developed b)^the teacher,” and it is a duty to store it, 
not with trivial diings, but with that which is worth remembering.^^* 

Quintilian discusses the question of whether it is better for a*boy 
to be educated at home or at school; and he comes down empliati- 
c^y on the side of a school education. It is urged that school may 
bring bad influences and may corrupt the boy’s character. It is 
Quintilian’s view that, as things were in Rome at that time, the boy 
had every bit as good a chance of being corrupted in his own home. 
He writes in a famoxis passage: “ ’'^ould that we did not too often 
rain our children’s character ourselves! We spoil them from the 
cradle. That soft upbringing, which wc call l^dness, saps all the 
sinews both of mind and»body. If the child crawls on purple, what 
will he not desire when he comes to manhood ? Before he can talk 
he can distinguish scarlet and cries for the very best brand of purple. 
We train their palates before we teach their lips to speak. They grow 
up carried in htters; if they set foot on cardi, they are supported by 
the hands of attendants on either side. Wc rejoice if they say some- 
thing over-free, and words which wc should not tolerate from the 
lips of even an Alexandrian page arc greeted with laughter and a 
kiss. Wc have no right to be surprised. It was we who taught 
tlicm; they hear us use such words, they see our mistresses and our 
minions; every dinner paity is loud with foul songs, and things arc 
presented to their eyes of winch wc should blush to speak. Hence 
springs liabit, and habit in time becomes second nature. The 
wretched children leam diese things before they know them to be 
wrong. They become luxurious and effeminate, and far from ac- 
quiring such vices at schools, introduce them themselves.” 

It is furdicr objected tliat the teacher of a class cannot give the 
attention to each boy diat a tutor can give to one boy. But, after 
all, no boy can be worked all out all day. By far the greater part of 
a boy’s study should be priVate study for himself, and, Quintilian 
finely says, the purpose of the teacher is to give “ purpose and 
direction ” to the day’s work, and thm to encourage the boy to do 
it for himself. When a teacher lectures, all the pupils receive the 
Or. 1. 1. 34-6. hiitil. Or. i. a. 6-8 and see Appendix D. 
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same value. *' The voice of a lecturer is not like a dinn&r 'wliidi 
'Wi^ only suffice for a limited number; it is like the sun which dis- 
tributes the same quantity of light and heat to all of us.” In the 
class of a good teacher the one boy will never be swamped in the 
many. A good teacher will never take more pupils than he can 
teach well, and it will bb his first aim to make himself on fiicndly 
and intimate terms with all of them, and to make his teaching 
“ not a duty but a labour of love.” 

Having dealt with die objections to school education, Quintilian 
goes on to point out its positive advantages. It is not the teacher’s 
aim to produce the “ pale student, die solitary and the recluse,” but 
one who can move graciously and charmingly in any society; and 
the society of a school is an excellent training for the society of men 
in after days. Friendship is one of the world’s supreme values, and 
a school supplies friendships which arc nesfer open to the boy with 
a private tutor. In a school the boy learns not only what he is taught, 
but what others are tought as wcU. In a school he has the incentive 
of competition which individual teaching caimot bring. In a school 
he has those who arc only a little older than himself to^copy and to 
imitate, and is not presented with only the hopeless task of copying 
the teacher. Nor must the effect on the teacher himself be forgotten. 
The teacher cannot develop the same energy and intelligence before 
an audience of one, that the presence of a numerous audience would 
kindle. The teacher cannot expend eloquence on an audience of 
one, but is bound to speak in a conversational tone. “ iTierc would 
be no such thing as eloquence, if we spoke to only one person at a 
time.” Quintilian would have agreed with die dictum that any 
preacher kindles at the sight of men. It was the conviction of 
Quintilian diat bodi from the point of view of scholar and of 
teacher education in a school was dways to be preferred to education 
by a private tutor. 

Even if teaching be in a class, the good teacher will make certain 
that he knows the ability and character of every individual boy. 
Quhitilian believed that die surest test of a boy lies in his memory; 
any mkid which is quick to receive impressions and faidiful to 
retain them is a good mind. The second distinguishing character- 

Instil. Or. i. 2. 1-3 1. This is one of the fullest and most interesting dis- 
cussions in the Inslitutio. 
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istic of Ac toy is die power of imitation, not imitation to raise a 
lai^, but imitation of that which he is taught. As the teacher, 
discovers the individual character and ability of each boy, he -v^ 
match his treatment to th^ boy’s needs. “ There are some boys 
who are slack unless pressed on; others again are impatient of 
control; some are amenable to fear, while*others are paralysed by 
it; in some cases the mind requires continued application to form 
it, in others this result is best attained by rapid concentration. Give 
me the boy who is spurred on by praise, delighted by success, and 
ready to weep over failure. Such a one must be encouraged by 
appeals to.liis ambition; rebuke wilj bite him to the quick; honour 
will be a spur, and there is no fear of his proving indolent.” 

But even amidst effort relaxation is necessary for the mind, as it 
for everything else. “ I approve of play in the young,” Quintilian 
writes. “ It is the sign of a lively disposition, nor will you ever lead 
me to believe that a boy who is gloomy, and in a cont in ual state 
of depression, is ever hkcly to show alcrmess of mind.” And 
Quintilian was sure that there is nothing like games for revealing 
character, for in diem there is instinctively revealed the sense of 
right and wnrong.^*® 

As we have seen, Quintilian emphatically disapproved of flog- 
ging, as being in itself useless to make a boy learn, and ultimately 
injurious to his whole personahty.^®* 

Here indeed is an educational ideal. Its aim is in the end, and 
in the years to come, to produce the ideal orator, who is defined m 
Cato’s words, as ” a good man skilled in speaking.” Oratory 
widiout character seemed to Quintilian a hateful thing, for dien 
fluency of speech would be ” the accomplice of crime, die betrayer 
of innocence, the enemy of truth.” No one can be an orator 
unless he is a good,man. 

Tlicre were minds in Rome which were building up an ideal 
of elementary education which was second to none; but it was 
seldom, or almost never, diat that idi . J was put into practice. It is 
deal that even Quintilian’s ideal, ■with its philosophic nurse !uid 
its ivory letters to play ivith, was an ideal which only the well-to-do 

Inait. Or. i. 3. i, 6, 7. *** Instit. Or. i. 3. 9, 10, 12, 

Or. 1. 13, 15, 17, 18. 

Instit. Or. 1. 12. i. Instit. Or. 1. 12. 2. 
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could ever realise for their children. For by far the most part 
, Roman elementary education consisted of knowledge driven into 
a 'boy by almost sadistic flogging and by wearisome repetition, 
which made of it a kind of nightmarS compoimded of boredom 
and of fear. 

'By far the larger nulnbcr of Roman boys wduld never proceed 
beyond the school of the litterator, and the stage of elementary educa- 
tion. If they did, they would meet two further teachers, first the 
grammaticus; and then the rhetor. With the rhetor, the teacher of 
rhetoric pepper, we arc not at this point concerned; but we must 
now go on to look at the gratjnmaticus. The grammaticHS was the 
teacher of literature. 

the grammaticus and his curriculum were later in emerging than 
the litterator and the elementary school. The reason was qmte simply 
that in the early days Rome had no hterature of her own; but then 
Greek began its penetration. The coining of Greek was inevitable. 
Gredc was in any event the language of the civilised world, and no 
man could move in the wider world without it. When Rome 
began to possess slaves, many of these slaves wcre*Grecks, and 
brought their language and their culture with them. When, in the 
first half of the second century Rome conquered Greece, many a 
Greek hostage was broug^it to Rome. Among them there were 
men of the stature of Polybius, and these men brought an incalcul- 
able contribution to the land whose captives they were. There were 
Romans, and those among the greatest, who found in Greek culture 
and beauty that which had been missmg from their lives, and who 
welcomed the best of it. Notable among them was Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, who, as Cicero tells us, educated her sons 
diligotitly in Greek from their boyhood days, and engaged for them 
the most carefully chosen Greek tutors.^” There was iEmihus 
Paulus who trained his sons, as Plutarch tells, not only in the ancient 
Roman discipline, but also in that of Greece. He procured masters 
to teach them grammar, logic, rhetoric, preceptors to teach them 
modelling and drawing, managers of horses and dogs, and in- 
structoes in field sports, and all from Greece.^** It was this >£milius 
Paulus who finally shattered the TOwer of Macedonia at the battle 
of Pydna. He would take none of die spoils for himself, but handed 
Cicero: Brutus 104. *** Plaurdi; jEmiUus Paulus 6. 
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them all over to the public treasury. ” He only permitted his sons 
who were great lovers.of learning to take the l^g’s books.” » 
It was Ac sons of iEmilius Paulus, Fabius and Scipio, Ac elder 
twaity years old, Ae younger, in his ninctccnA year, who were 
so intimate wiA Polybius, Ae great historian, who was one of tjie 
hostages brought from Achaca in 167 B.c. Polybius himself tells, in 
one of Ae most charming passages in Greek literature, of Ae young 
Scipio’s devotion to himself: 

The beginning of my companionship with Ae two boys was 
due to Ac loan of books, and to conversation on that subject. 
Our friendship soon became closer, and when Ac hostages were 
sent to Ac Italian cities, Fabius and Scipio begged Acir father to 
allow me to remain in Rome. This was granted and our 
intimacy was already far advanced when Ac following incident 
occurred. One day, after we had left the house of Fabius to- 
gcAcr, Fabius turned down towards the forum, whilst Scipio 
went wiA me in anodicr direction. After a while Publius said 
to me, blushing and in a low quiet tone: “ Tell me, Polybius, 
why is it that, Aough Acre arc tw'o of us, you always adAess 
your conversation to my broAer, putting liim your questions, 
and giving him your replies, while you leave me alone? I 
suppose you share Ac opinion of my fellow-citizens. They all 
beheve, so I am told, Aat I am too casy-gomg and lazy, Ac 
very opposite to a Roman in my way of life, because I do not 
care to plead m Ae courts. They say too — and this is what pains 
me most — ^Aat Ac faimly to wh’ch I belong iiceA a very dif- 
ferent man at its head from what I am likely to be.” I was puzzled 
at Ae boy’s way ©f opcnuig Ac conversation (for he was Acn 
not more i|^ian eighteen years old) and answered : “ Scipio, 1 beg 
of you, do not say such things; do not even think Acm. It was 
neiAcr Arough contempt nor Arough any low opinion of your 
character Aat I acted as you describe; far from it. But your 
broAcr is Ac older, and Aat is why I always begm and end the 
conversation wiA him, addressing my answers and wofds of 
advice to him, and supposing Aat you share his opinion. But 
now I am glad to hear nom you how pained you are at Ac idea 
1** Plutarch: jtBmilius Paulus aS. 
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of being less active dian becomes one of your ^nuly. That 
shows your noble spirit, and I would gladly help you to say and 
do something worthy of your anc^tors. You will have no lack 
of helpers, you and your brother, in the studies which are now, 
I see, absorbing mo^st of your energies and atpbidons: for I have 
noticed this tribe of teachers flocking over just now from Greece 
to Rome. But as for the problem which you tell me is now 
troubling you, I think you will find no one better suited than 
I to help you in your work.” As 1 was' still speaking, he caught 
my rijjht hand in both his, and pressing it warmly said: “ Would 
that I could see the day when you would lay all other interests 
aside to live with me, and give me the whole of your attention ! 
From that day I feel sure tliat I would soon prove worthy of my 
fiimily and ancestors.” I was overjoyed at the lad’s eagerness 
to accept my proposal. But when I thought of tlie greaQicss of 
his family and the success of so many of its members, I began to 
hesitate. However, once the conversation had taken place, the 
boy was never out of my company, and seemed to care for 
nothing so much as his intimacy with me.**® 

It is easy to see in that passage tlie thrill which this new knowledge 
brought when the best'^of die Romans came into living contact 
widi the finest of the Greeks. Naturally there were those who were 
against all this new culture, although even Cato was to capitulate 
in the end. But culture and Greek became synonymous in Roman 
education. 

It is of interest to note the spread of the tide of Greek through 
Rome.*** As far back as 282 b.c. the Roman envoy Postumius had 
made a speech in Greek at Tarentum, even -if the Greek was far 
from perfect. When Cineas die envoy of Pj'rrhus addressed the 
Roman senate, all the probability is that he did so in Greek, for 
Greeks did not leam any language but their own. Sempronius 
Gracchus, the father of the Gracchi, consul both in 177 and in 163 
B.C., addressed die Rliodians in polished and in excellent Greek. . In 
13 1 b‘.c. licinius Crassus, the proconsul of Asia, was to show his 
complete proficiency in no fewer than five Greek dialects. The 
earliest Roman historians, Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimentus, 
»*® Polybius 31. 23. J. W. Duff: E.R£. S; 210. 
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wrote dieir histories in Greek. The day was to come when Patil 
was to address the Roman Church, Hadrian was to write his 
epigrams, and Marcils Aurchus lus Meditations, all m Greek. Qdin- 
nlian was to recommend that the Roman schoolboy should begin 
his studies with Greek even before he began Latin.^** Juvenal was 
to tell in his satiits and Martial m his epigrams how even the hdtes 
of love did their love-making m Greek.^®® Greek had conquered 
every walk of life. A. S. Wilkins makes the mtercstmg comment: 
“ The Romans came to be the first nation to base their culture on 
the study of a htcraturc m a foieign language, and so marked out 
the lines, on which the higher education of all avihsed nations was 
to move down to the present time.” ^®® 

Everytlnng must have a begmnmg, and the beginning of the 
Roman study of Gicck hteiaturc happened about 270 B.c. About 
*that tmic Livius Androfneus came fiom Taientum to Rome. He 
wasT originally a slave, and he was set to teachmg the children of 
certain of the great families in Rome. He knew Circck hterature 
and he felt acutely the need of something more than the Twelve 
Tables to be the literature of Roman education; so he translated 
the Odyssey mto Latin for his scholars, and lus book remamed an 
educational standard text-book for nigh on thiec ccni-uiies. He went 
on to translate ccitain of die Greek plays also. At the same time 
Ennius was helping on the pi ocess. So far, as Suetonius says, “ the 
bcgimimgs of the subject vi cic very Jiumble.” ^®® Slowly this 
teaching developed, and i' en a hundicd yeais later m 168 B.C. there 

1*® Quuitilun Imtit Oi. 1 1 J 2 

'“Juviuil Satins 6 . 186 ft *' Wha' can be more offensive than this, tliat 
no woman believes in hci own bcuits luiless slie has converted herself from 
.1 Tuscan mto a GreeHjiitr, or from 1 maid of Sulmo mto a true maid of Athens ? 
They t ilk nothmg but Greek . Their fears, their wraths, their joys, and their 
troubles — all\he secrets of their soul —ate poured forth m Greek; their very loves 
are c.irried on m Greek fashion ” Mirtial to. 6S. Although your home is not 
Ephesus or Rhodes nor Mitslemi, but a Kjusc, Lcha, m Patiician Street, and 
though your mother was one of tlie suncumed Etruscans, and never rouged, 
your sturdy father one from the district of Anaa, you .ire contmually hcapmg 
on me m Greek, ‘ My lord,’ ' My honey,’ ‘ My soul.’ Shameful! 'Although 
you are a fellow-citi/en of Hcrsilia and tgcria . . . you may leant by heart wi 
produce all the ways of Cormth, set nohow, Lxha, will you ever be a Lais! ” 
A, S. Wihuns: Romm Equation, p. 20. Suetomus: Crammarumi i. 
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happened one of these odd accidents, which have a quit^ dispropor- 
tionate effect on life. In that year King Attains sent Crates of Mallos 
on ‘an embassy to Rome. Crates was one of the great scholars and 
teachers of his day; he was the headT of the ^mous library at 
Pergamum, and himself “ a living library.” Let Suetonius tell 
the itory in his spare acciount: 

In my opinion, then, the first to introduce the study of grammar 
into our city was Crates of Mallos. . . .■ He was sent to the 
senate by King Attains between the second and third Punic 
Wars, at about the time whm Ennius died; and, having fiJlen 
into the opening of a sewer in the Palatine quarter and broken his 
leg, he held numerous, and frequent conferences, at which he 
constandy gave instruction, and thus set an example for our 
countrymai to imitate.*®’ 

The m^ority of die Romans had never heard a scholar or lecturer 
like Crates before, and so education m literature was bom in Rome 
because a Greek hbrarian slipped in the opening of a sewer ! 

It was of course with Homer that cvcrydiing began. As Horace 
wrote, describing his schooldays: “ At Rome I had die luck to be 
bred, and taught how njuch Achilles’ wrath had lurmed the 
Greeks.” j^sop, too, was useful for teachmg boys, for they 
could learn to paraphrase his fables.*®* Cicero desired the son of his 
fiicnd Lepta to know Hesiod widi his ripe wisdom.**® Quintilian 
approves of the Greek tragedies; the comedies have their uses; the 
lyric poets may be read, provided the poet and die passage is care- 
fully chosen; the erotic elegiacs and the hcndecasyllablcs must be 
banished as imfit for die consumption of youth, or at least kept for 
the very senior classes.*** It is to be noted diat cvcrydiing is centred 
on poetry. Sergius the grammarian defines the art of the gramnta- 
ticus by saying that it consists mainly in die understanding of the 
poets; while Cicero, spcakfaig of the works of the Greek poets, 

t 

S. Wilkins: Roman Education, p. 22. Suetonius: Grammarians 2. 

Hof ace: Epistles 2. 2. 42. For the place of Homer cp. Quinahan: InstiU 
Or, I. 8. 5. 

Quintilian: Instit, Or. i. 9. 5. 

Cicero: Ep. 6. 18* 5. Quintilian: Instit. Or. i. 8. ^-7. 
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says: ** These wc read and Icam from our boyhood; these we 
b^cve to be liberal knowledge and teaching.” 

Meanwhile Romcr was building up a literature of her owft, 
which, sooner or later, must find an entry into the curriculum. The 
first man to lecture in Latin on* Latin authors was Quintus Caxilius 
Epirota, who opeiied his school about 25 It was inevitable 

lhat the first of the Roman writers to be included in the curriculum 
was Virgil. Then one by one they came in. Of the ancients, die 
Annals of Ennius had .first place. Of the dramatists Pacuvius, 
Accius, Plautus, Caedlius and Terence were received. The Epistles 
of Horace^ the Fasti of Ovid, the Pharsalia of Lucan, the 'Thebais of 
Statius, the prose treatises of Seneca *canie each in their day into the 
curriculum. But to the end of the day it was Homer and Menander 
who remained the most basic of all. 

* We must now look at the actual curriculum which the gram- 
maticiis taught, and at the methods he used. Fortuiutely for this we 
have the full description of Quintihan m chapters 5 to 12 of the first 
book of die Institutio. 

Broadly speaking die work of the grammaticus fell into two parts. 

First of all, he taught rcctc locjiteiicii scicinia, the knowledge of 
right speaking. Quintilian would have this done with the greatest 
of thoroughness. The scholar must be taught die value and the 
history of the letters and of the vowels. Is there somewhere, for 
instance, a missing vowel, suice the correct pronunciation is some- 
where between opttine and .'ptn/ne? Changes in words by in- 
flection must be studied, and it must be understood, for instance, 
why cado becomes cecidi in the perfe, t tense. Historical changes in 
words must be examuiod. How did clamos became clamor, and 
duellum, hellum'i The parts of speech must be studied, verbs, 
nouns and conjunctions.* ** The inflexions of nouns and verbs must 
be ex am ined*^, and’such questions must be studied as why Murena 
is feminine in form and yet a masculine name; and why Glycerium 
is neuter in form and yet fenunine es a name.**’ This section in 

*** Sergius 4. p. iS6, e<l. Keil; Cicero: Ttuc. Dup. a. ii. 27; quoted K. S. 
Wilkins: Roman Education, p. 57. 

**• Suetonius: Grammarians 16. 

*** Instit. Or. i. 4. 6 ff. **'■ In^tit. Or. 1. 4- 13 If 

*** thstit. Or. I. 4. 17 ff. *** JnsM. Or. i. 4. 22. 
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Quintilian is of considerable length and detail. Certainly the boy 
was going to understand the language which he was going to read 
ahd speak. ‘ 

Next diction is discussed, and it is l£d down as a foundation that 
diction must be correct, clear and elegant.^^® Barbarisms — ^that is, 
tiullty use of individiial words — ^and solecisms— is, incorrect 
combinations of words — must be examined and avoided. False 
quantities and mistakes in accents must be eradicated so that 
orthoepeia, right speaking, may result. All this is discussed with a 
wealth of illustration in Quintihan.^** 

Wliat is it then that authorises diction ? What are the standards 
which entitle us to adopt a word? Four standards are laid down, 
(i) There is ratio, which may be called “ theory.” It works mainly 
by analogy; that which is uncertain is estabhshed by analogy wiA 
that which is certain, (ii) There is (etustas, “ age.” A word 
which has a long pedigree of usage is a word with dignity; But the 
pedigree must be sought in the orators and historians, and not m 
the poets, whose use of words is subject to their metres; and a word 
must not be obsolete, for then it becomes unintelligible, (iii) There 
is auctoritas, “ authority.” Our right to use a word depends on a 
study of the authors who have already used it. (iv) Fmally, there is 
the most important test/af all; there is consuetude, “custom” or 
“ usage.” Usage is certissima loquendi magistra, the fact which most 
certainly controls our speaking; but it must be noted tliat the usage 
in question is the mage of scholars, and not of the mob.'®® 

There is a good deal here of what we would call in the narrower 
sense grammar. When die Roman graiuinatici began to teach there 
was no such dung as a Latin granunar. They borrowed and adapted 
the Greek grammar of Dionysius Thrax, which was a shm volume 
of no more than sixteen pages, and which yet remained a standard 
work for thirteen centuries. The first Latin gramma^ proper was 
composed by Quintus Remnuus Pala:mon, who may well have 
been Quintilian’s own teacher, early in the reign of Vespasian. 

•The second part of the task o£ the grammaticus was called poetarum 
enarratio, the explanation of the poets. This must be preceded By 
emendatio, the ascertainment of the correct text, a very necessary 
**• Instil. Or. r. 5. i. 

Inslit. Or. 1. 5. 5-31. ’®® Insta. Or. 1. 6 . i ff. 
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ta&k in days ■when manuscripts were produced by hand. Rrst, diere 
comes reading. To undentand a passage is die golden rule for 
reading it well. Riding must be natural ; it must never be intoned 
in a kind of sing-song. Quntilian quotes •with rehsh a saying of 
the young Gaius Caesar to one of these sing-song, intoning readers: 
“ If ■you are sinking, you sing badly; arfd if you are rea^g, you 
^are singing.” It is well to start "with Homer; the lad may not 
understand it all, but it will do him good to be soaked in its great- 
ness.”* 

Then there follows the lecture of the grammatiais oij the passage. 
The Icqture should always be oj such things as will enlarge the 
mind and pro'vide the greatest nourishment for the intellect; life is 
long enough to leave aside for a while the study of subjects which 
^ interest no one but learned men.”® Nor must the teacher try to 
deal •with every possiblS detail and every possible word. Quintilian 
caustically remarks: “ I shall count it a merit in a teacher of litera- 
ture that there should be some things which he docs not know.” 

It is obvious that at this point die lesson could become either com- 
pletely fascinating or completely boring. The tcachci had to give 
an account of die life of the author and the circumstances under 
which the book was written and published, or, in die case of a play, 
the conditions and date of its first production. He had to explain 
all the allusions in it, whether they were to mythology, to history, 
to astronomy or to anything else. He had to discuss the figures, 
and the arraiigcniciits of vvords, the dissonances and the assonances. 
He had to criticise the style, and nothing that was barbarous, or 
improper, or contrai y to the laws of language must be allowed to 
escape.^®® At this point not even die greatest authors were allowed 
to escape without^ cnticisni, nor even the greatest men. Marcus 
Pomponius Marccllus criticised a word in a speech by Tiberius. 
Atcius Capito declared that, whatever die word had been before, 
it must be good Latin now that Caesar had used it. “ Caesar can 
confer citizenship upon men,” said Marccllus, “ but not upon a 
word.” ®®® It was here that the k‘cturc could deal with the liiost 
recondite questions and riddles; and it was here that the ^rattimaticus 

*** Instit. Or. i. 8. a, 3. Imtit. Or. i. 8. 5. 

Instit. Or. I. 8. 8. *** Instit. Or. i. 8. 21. 

^^-Instit. Or. i. 8. 15 ff. Suetonius: Grammarians 12. 
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could propound the most abstruse questions, or indeed questions to 
-Virhich there was no answer at all. Juvenal tells how the grammatkus 
shotild be able to tell who was the nurse of An'chises, what was the 
name and birthplace of Anchemolus’s sflfcpmother {JEneid lo. 389), 
to what age Acestes lived, how many flagons of Sicilian wine he 
presented to the Trojans ♦(yiEneid 5. 73 if.). It was*’Tiberius himself 
who used to propound to grammatici die famous questions. Who 
was Hecuba’s mother ? What was the name of Achilles among the 
maidens? What was die song the Sirens sang? 

It is cleu from all this that the grammaticus must be a man 
equipped with a vast store of general and of detailed knpwledgc. 
Quin^ian says of him: “ Nor is it sufficient to have read the poets 
only; every kind of writer must be carefully studied, not merely 
for the subject matter, but for the vocabulary; for words often 
acquire their authority from dieir use by a*particular author. Nor 
can such training be regarded as complete, if it stop short at m6sic, 
for the teacher of literature has to speak of metre and rhydim; nor 
again if he be ignorant of astronomy, can he understand the poets; 
for they, to mention no further points, frequently give their indica- 
tions of time by reference to the rising and settuig of the stars. 
Ignorance of philosophy is an equal drawback, since there are 
numerous passages in almost every poem based on the most intricate 
questions of natural philosophy, while among the Greeks we have 
Empedocles, and among our own poets Varro and Lucretius, all of 
whom have expounded their plulosophies in verse. No small 
powers of eloquence also are required to enable the teacher to speak 
appropriately and fluently on the various points which have just 
been mentioned. For this reason those who criticise the art of 
teaching literature as trivial and lacking in substance put tlicmsclvcs 
out of court.” If that be die standard, then indeed die gram- 
tnaticus must be a man of encyclopa:dic knowledge.^®* ' 

There still remain two further items which Quintilian declares 
should be in the curriculum of the graiiimatiats. There is music. It 
is the noblest of the arts; and the first of all the arts to be related to 
literature. Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates, and in the ancient days' 
Orpheus, were both philosophers and musicians. Without a 

Suetonius: Tiberius 70. **' Jnstit. Or. i. 4. 4, j. 

*** For ihc gramintaid sec Appendix E. 
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knowledge of music a man cannot be truly cultured. Cicero tells 
us that m Greece it was the custom to pass the lyre round the com- « 
pany after dinner. On one such occasion the lyre was passed to 
Themistocles, who confessed that he could not play it; and this 
was taken as a sign that his education was imperfect.^®® Music is 
the perfect solace;*the galley slave finds coHifort in it as he plics*his 
oar to its rhythm; and even the solitary worker is cheered as he 
sings to himself his artless strain.'®^ The Greeks were always im- 
pressed by the moral power of music; they regarded music as a 
power which actually moved a man to action either gogd or bad. 

We are told that Pythagoras on one occasion, when some young 
men were led astray by their passions to c ommit an outrage on 
a respectable family, calmed them by ordermg the piper to 
change her strain to a i^ondaic measure, while Chrysippus selects 
a spcaal tunc to be used by nurses to entice their little charges to 
sleep. Further I may point out that among the fictitious themes 
employed m declamation is one, doing no little credit to the 
author’s learning, in which it is assumed that a piper is accused 
of mauslaughtci because he had played a tune in the Phrygian 
mode as an accompaniment to a sacrifice, with the result that 
the person officiating went mad and flimg himself over a preci- 
pice, . . . Music is a accessary clement m the education of an 
orator.^®* 

But Quintilian is clear about certain things in this teaching of 
music. The music taught must not modem music: 

I tlimk I ought tq be more emphatic than I have been in stating 
that the music which I desire to sec taught is not our modem 
music, wfuch has been emasculated b^ the lascivious melodics 
of our effeminate stage, and has to no small extent destroyed 
such manly vigour as we still posse N^d. No, I refer to the music 
of old which was employed to sing the praises of brave men, ind 
was sung by the brave themselves. 1 will have none of your 
psalteries and viols, that are unfit even for the use of a modest 
Cicero: Tu\c. Di^p. i. 2. 4, Quintilian- Instit. Or. i. 10. 9, il, 19* 
ffisut. Or. 1 . 10. 15. i6. Instu. Or. i. 10. 33 - 
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girl. Give me the knowledge of die principles of music, which 
have power to excite or to assuage the cniotions of mankind.^** 

Quintilian is not in the least interested in music from the xsthede 
point of view; he is interested in it only as a moral power. 

Further, Quintilian’s view of music as part ot* the curriculum of 
the grainmaticus is unashamedly utilitarian. Music to the Greek 
always included dancing; therefore music deals with two things, 
with melody and with rhythm. Now to awaken the correct 
emotions in his audience a man must study die melodious intonations 
of his voice; and to make his speech doubly effective he must study 
the curhydimics of gesture. It is solely for tliis purpose that music 
is to be studied. It is to be studied so that a man will speak melodi- 
ously and move curhyUimically.^®‘ To prove his point he quotes 
a curious story about the great orator" Cains Gracchus. Caius 
Gracchus, when he was delivering a speech, always had a musician 
standing behind him, with a pitchpipc, or as the Greeks call it a 
tonariou; and it was die duty of this musician to give him the tones 
in which liis voice was to be pitched. Even in his most turbulent 
speeches he was careful to observe this custom.^'’"’ 

Those who believe in music for music’s sake, and for nothing 
beyond itself, will be mqved to violent opposition by the insistence 
of Quintilian that music must be taught by the gramuiaticus because 
of its moral effect, and because of its tcclmical rhetorical usefulness. 

The second subject wliich Quintilian adds additionally to the 
curriculum of the gramvialicus is geometry, by which he meant 
mathematics as a whole. Once again his view is completely utili- 
tarian. The idea of pure mathematics, as, for instance, Plato saw 
it, had no relevance at all for the Roman mind. It is useful for a 
lad to learn mathematics for that study exercises his mind, sharpens 
liis wits, and generates quickness of perception, '‘the value of 
mathematics lies not in the knowledge gained but in die process of 
learning; it is not the knowledge gained, but the mental discipline 
uiidergonc and mental habits formed, which are valuable.*** To 
leam uiathematics is a practical necessity. By mathematics we can 
learn and demonstrate the fixed order of die stars, and so lead on to 

*•* Instit. Or. i. lo. 3T. *•* Instit. Or. x. 10. 2&-6. 

*** Instit. Or. 1. 10. 27, 28. “* Instit. Or. i, 10, 34. 
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the idea of a guiding and controlling destiny — a. thought an orator 
will often have to use. Mathematics teaches us the logical develop*' 
ihcnt of thought; and what lesson can be more necessary for a 
pleader? And — ^and Quintilian set this first — ^linear geometry is 
necessary in every case which deals with limits and boundaries of 
land, questions with which an advocate Ibas frequently to dcal.“^ 
Once again Quintilian is quite unconscious of the detached delight 
of the subject he describes; all he is interested in is its practical use. 

Quintilian touebei more briefly on one further department of 
study — on gymnastics. Here again his view is exactly the same. 
It is as usual entirely utilitarian. Jic is quite willing to set aside a 
certain portion of time for gymnastics, but he has no time at all 
for those “ who kill the mind by over-attention to the body.” *** 
. The sole use of g) mnastics is as an aid to correct deliver)’ of an 
orajion. Gymnastics must be used only to form gesture and motion 
so that the arms may be extended in the proper maimer, the manage- 
ment of the hands free from all trace of rusticity and inelegance, the 
attitude becoimng, tlic movements of the feet appropriate and the 
motions of the head and eyes in keeping witli the poise of the 
body. He agrees with Crassus as Cicero quotes him in the 
De Oiatore that “ the orator should learn to move his body in a bold 
and manly fashion, not derived from actors on the stage, but from 
martial and even gymnastic excrascs.” Whatever the subject, 
be it music, be it mathematics, be it gymnastics, its only justification 
lies in its use for oratory in the days to come. Art for art’s sake was 
not a principle which was on Quintilian’s honzon. 

Finally in our examination of the curriculum of the grammaticus 
we must look at the work which was demanded from the pupil 
himself. . 

It did pot at.tliis stage amount to very much. It began by 
setting the pupil to reproduce, cither orally or m writing, a story 
which had been told to linn, or which he had read. For that 
exercise the Fables of ^sqp were die favourite material. It then 
went on to exerase die student in the art of paraphrase. This began 
simply by the restatement of poetry m prose; but it went on to 

Ittitit. Or. I. 10. 35-47. 

*** Instit. Or. i. ii. 15. luitit. Or. i. ii. 16. 

Or. I. II. 18; Qccro: De Or. 3. 59. 220. 
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develop until the diought of a passage could he fredy paraphrased 
in die scholar’s own words. In point of fact this was an exercise of 
which Cicero disapproved. His objection was* that a great author 
will already have expressed what he l^as'to say in die best possible 
words; and diat therefore paraphrase means nothing more than 
putting worse words in place of better ones. A. &. Wilkins com- 
ments that there is a modem tendency to accept this and to hold 
that only second-rate literature should be set for paraphrase.^^^ 
Oddly enough translation from one language to another did not 
form part of the work of die pupil under the grammaticus; this was 
considered to be preferable at a later and more developed stage. 

Following that there came die treatment of sententice, that is, 
of moral maxims and aphorisms. Tliat began at first by simple 
exercises in merely altering the form of the sententia. Tlie saying 
has, so to speak, to be “ declined.” Carcoplno takes as an example 
the statement: “ Marcus Porcius Cato has said that die roots* of 
science are bitter.” Tliat can be altered into: “This maxim of 
Marcus Porcius Cato wliich says that . . .,” “ It appeared to Marcus 
Porcius Cato that . . .,” “ The Marcus Porcius Catos have main- 
tained that . . .” And so the changes could be rung indefinitely, 
even more so in Latin tlian in Eiighsh. It docs seem a trivial occu- 
padon, and yet it had its uses ^ giving the pupil a facility of expres- 
sion. Then essays had to be written on the sententia, and expansions 
of it had to be made. The aim was that the scholar should acquire 
and retain in his memory a vast mass of common-places, all ready 
pigeon-holed, to be produced ready-made in any speech and at any 
moment. Finally, the student was set the task of writing stories 
founded on the materials which the poets gave.^'^* 

It can be seen that tlic whole system aimed, at equipping the 
student with a fluent, if somewhat mechanical and, stereotyped, gift 
of self-expression, if need be at a moment’s notice. 

Such thai was the content and method of Roman education. 
In the ancient days it was founded on an ideal of the home and of 
pareircal duty than which none has ever been higher. The very 
circumstances of empire conspired to make that ideal impossible. 
So Rome produced a primary education which was founded on the 

Cicero: De Or. t. 154: A. S. Wilkins: Roman Educatiott, p. 72. 

Jtislit. Or. 1. 9. 2 ff. 
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drudgery of repetition and die incentive of corporal punishment; 
and she produced a secondary education which was dominated by 
the conviction that thS power to speak in public was the only pow%r 
worth having, and the careef of the orator the only possible career. 
And yet it remains to be said that buried deep down in the Roman 
soul the ancient idfeal never went totally low, and that in die htftids 
of a Quintilian even that meagre curriculum could become a liberal 
education. Somehow, even in the days of decadence, Roman 
education succeeded in produemg at least a few men who had 
penetrated to the ideal which lay beyond and behind the practice, 
and by whom the anaent gravitas was not forgotten. 



K The Christian Attitude to Pagan Culture 


The Christian attitude to pagan culture in the days of the Early 
Church IS, only one side of the general Christian attitude to the 
world. In the ancient days Ajjraham “ sojourned in the land of 
promise, as in a strange coimtry,” and all the time he was looking 
“ for a city wliich hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” ^ It is to the “ strangers ” scattered throughout Asia Minop 
that Peter writes his letter, and it is as ” strangers and pilgrims ” 
that he appeals to them to abstain from fleshly lusts.* In two "New 
Testament passages this specially emerges. It emerges when Paul 
is writing to die Corinthians, and when his advice is to abstain even 
from marriage, because “ the time is short ” and “ thtf fashion of 
this world is passing away.® ” And it occurs in 1 Thessalonians when 
the Thessalonians have become so impressed with the transitoriness 
of life diat they have abai^loned die ordinary activities of life, and 
have to be reminded to be at peace and to go on with their own 
business.® 

The Christians were not without warrant for this attitude even 
in pagan literature itself. Philo had called all the wise men who 
are spoken of in the books of Moses “ sojourners,” “ for dieir souls 
are sent down from heaven upon earth as to a colony . . . looking 
upon the heavenly country in which they have the rights of citizen- 
ship as their native land, and the earthly abode in which they dwell 
for a while as a foreign land.” ® “ Your citizenship,’^ wrote Paul 
to the Philippians, “ is in heaven.” * Marcus Aurchus, the Roman 
Emperor and Stoic saint, had said; “ Life is a warfare and a sojourn 
in & foreign land.”’ Diogenes Laertius tells of Anaxagoras, the 

* Hebrews ii. 9, 10. * I Peter 1. 1 ; 2. 11. 

* I Corinthians 7. 29-32. * I Thessalonians 4. it. 

* Philo: De. Conf. Ling. 77 f. • Philippians 3. ao. 

'Marcus Aurelius: Meiilations 2. 17. 
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philosopher. He gave away his patrimony; he went into retiro- 
ment to devote himself to thought, and took no part m public, 
aHairs. He was askdd: “ Have you no concern for your natiVe 
land ? ** “I am greatly cofcicemed with my fatherland” he said, 
and pomted to the sky.^ Epictetus draws his picture of hfe. Man is 
a traveller on the*way to his own country? He stops at a pleaUnt 
um, and the inn pleases him. ” Man, you have forgotten your 
purpose ! You were not travelhng to this, but through this.” The 
inn may be pleasant, and the meadow may be lovely — “ yet simply 
for passmg through.” • “ The world is merely a bridge^” runs the 
unwntten saymg of Jesus, “ ye arc to pass over it, and not to build 
your dwelling on it.” The Oxythynchus Logion runs : “ Unless 
ye &st to the world, ye shall m no wise find the Kmgdom of 
^d.”“ 

This altitude bit deep mto Chnstian thought. Clement writes 
to thb “ Church of God which sojourns at Rome.” Polycarp’s 
Letter to the Plulippians is addressed to the “ Church of God sojour- 
nmg at Phihppi.” The Mattyrdom of Polycarp is sent “ from the 
Church of God which sojourns at Smyrna, to the Church of God 
sojourmng m Plulomchum,” “ This world and die next are two 
enemies,” writes the author of the honuly known as Sc'ond Clement. 

“ The one urges to adultery and coirupUon, avance and deceit; the 
other bids fai eweU to these things. We cannot therefore be the fhends 
of both; and it behoves us, by renoiincmg the one, to make sure 
of the other. Let us reckon dial it is better to hate dungs present, 
since they arc tnflmg and transient and corruptible; and to love 
those which art to come, as bemg g lod and mcorniptiblc,” In 
the Vision of Hertnas, the golden pa. t consists of those “ who have 
fled from die world.” In die Dialogue with Trypho Justm quotes 
Latah: “ Depart yc* depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence 

I ' 

® Diogenes I a.rtius Lives of the PJ tlosophtrs 237. 

“Epictetus Di^coum^ 2 23 36 ff 

For the story of tins siying, ace David Snatli. Unwrittai Sayings of curlfirJ^ 
pp 71-82. 

Ox, Log 2. I CU merit i. i. 

Polycarp. The Letter to the Phtltppians, The Address. 

The Martyrdom ofPolycarp^ The Address. 

SlBcond Clement 6. 5. “ Hermas: Visions 3. 3, 4. 
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and touch no unclean thing,” ” hi die Acts of Paul and Thecla Paul 
,says: “ Happy are those who bid farewell to this world, for they 
wul be well-pleasing to God.” Cyprian tondemns those who 
have renounced the world in words (Snly and not in deeds. He 
writes: “ Wc had renounced the world when we were baptised.” 
He ^condemns those who have returned to the ^orld which they 
have renounced.^* Pontius, in his life of Cyprian, says that banish- 
ment was no punishment to him, for “ to die Christian the 
whole of this world is a single home. . > . Further than that, 
while he is honesdy serving God, he is a stranger even in his own 
state.” *« ' 

As might be expected this tendency is strongly marked in 
Tcrtullian. He says of the Christian Church: “ She knows that her 
part is that of a foreigner upon eardi, diat amongst ahens she easily 
finds enemies, while she has her race, her home, her hope, her wel- 
come and her honour in heaven.” Again he writes: “ Weliave 
no concern in this life except to depart fioni it as speedily as 
possible.” In the De Spectaculis he writes: “ For what else is 
our prayer, but that of die aposde — to leave the world jnd to be at 
home with the Lord? ” In die Dc Oratione, commenting on the 
fourth clause of the Lord’s Prayer — “ Thy Kingdom come ” — ^he 
writes: “ If the manifestatipii of the Lord’s Kingdom pertains unto 
die will of God, and unto our anxious expectations, how do some 
pray for the prolonging of this age, when the Kingdom of God, 
which we pray may arrive, tends to die consummation of this age ? 
Our wish is that our reign may be hastened, not our servitude 
protracted.” In the De Patkntia he urges that death is to be 
desired and the death of a loved one must never be a matter of grief: 
“ Grief for death is needless. . . . Why should you grieve, if you 
believe diat your loved one has not perished ? . . . That which 
you think to be death is departure. He who goes before is not to 
be lamented, but his fote is to be desired. , . . We wound Clirist 

”Justin Martyr: Dialc^ue with Trypho ly The quotation is from Indah 
$2. 11. Ihc thrice repeated. Depart ye, is Justin’s own version. It occun only 
twice in the Hebrew and the LXX. 

^ Acts ^ Paul and Thecla 5. ** Cyprian: Epistles 7. ij 6. 5; 53- 3- 

*• Pontius: Ldfe of Cyprian 11. ** Tertullian: Apology 41. 

** Tertullian: De Spectaculis z%. Tcrtullian: De Oratione 5. 
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when we accept not with equanimity the summoning out of the 
world of any by Him, as if they were to be pitied.” 

■Pionius, in the Life of Poj^carp, writes: “ He knew that to the 
servant of God the whole world is his dty; but that his fatherland 
is the heavenly Jerusalem. We have been joined as strangers j^d 
sojourners to sojourn here but not to dwell here.” 

.We may add two further quotations. In De Doctrina Christiana 
Augustine writes: “ We are sojourners, unable to live happily 
mdled from our fatherland. We seek for a way to help us to end 
our sorrows and to return to our native country.” And in the 
De MortaUtate Cyprian writes: “We should consider, dearly 
beloved brethren, wc should ever and anon reflect that we have 
renounced the world, and in the meantime are living here as 
strangers and guests. Let us greet the day which assigns each of us 
to our own home, which snatches us hence, which lifts us from 
the snares of the world, and restores us to paradise and to the 
Kingdom. Who tliat has been placed in foreign lands would not 
hasten to return to his own country? Who that is hastening to 
return to his friends would not desire a prosperous gale, diat he 
might the sooner embrace tliosc dear to him? Wc regard Paradise 
as our country.” 

The idea of the Christian as a stranger and a pilgrim is widely 
diffused; and it would be bound to have its reaction on the whole 
Christian idea of education in the early Church. But before wc 
can sec the situation aright, wc must remember that mixed widi this 
there is another strain. Wc must remember that, although the 
Christian felt himself a stranger in the world, he did not ordinarily 
withdraw from the world. The writer of the Letter to Diognetus 
can say: “ The soul, though inimorul, dwells in a mortal taber- 
nacle; and CJirisnajis sojourn among corruptible things, awaiting 
die incorruptibdity wliich is in heaven.” ** It is this very same 
writer who can write the noblest of all descriptions of the Christian 
in the world: 

For Christians arc distinguished from the rest of men nAtither 

** TcrtiiUian: Dc PatiaUia y. Pionius. Life cf Polycarp 6. 

*• Augustine: Dc Doctrina Christiana 2. 4. 

Cyptian: De MortaUtate 26. ** The Letter to Diognetus 6, 8. 
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by country, nor by language, nor by customs. For nowhere do 
they dwell in cities of thdr own; they ^ not use any strange 
forms of speech or practise a singular mode of life. . . . But 
while they dwell bodi in Grcck.and barbarian cities, each as his 
lot was cast, and follow the customs of the land in dress and £>od 
and other matters ^’of living, tlicy show tfic remarkable and 
admittedly strange order of thdr own dtizenship. They live in 
fatherlands of their own, but as aliens. They share all diings as 
dtizens, and suffer all things as strangers. Every fordgn land is 
their fatherland, and every fatherland a foreign land. . . . They 
pass their days on cartli, fbut they luve didr dtizenship in 
heaven.®* 

In the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew is amazed at the Christian in the 
world: “ This is what we arc most at a loss about; thaf you, 
professing to be pious, and supposuig yourselves better than others, 
are not in any particular separated from them, and do not alter 
your mode of living from the nations.” It is in fact the daim of 
Justin that Christianity brought Christians nearer to theft fcUowmen : 
“ We who hated and destroyed one another, and on account of 
thdr different manners would not use the same hearth as men of a 
different tribe, novi', since^tlic coming of Clinst, live familiarly with 
them.” Tertullian faces die charge diat Christians are unprofit- 
able in business matters. He willingly agrees that the Christian has 
nothing to do -with the worship of the gods, and the luxuries of the 
pagan, but at the same time he demands: 

How can this be true of men who live with yoit, enjoy the same 
food, have the same manner of life, and dress, the same require- 
ments for life ? For we are neither Bralimins nor Indian gymno- 
sophists, dwellers in the forests, and exiles from ordinary life. 
We remember die gratitude we owe to God, our Lord and 
Creator; we reject no fruit of his, works; though it is true we 
refrain from excessive and wrong use of diem. Consequently 
we cannot dwell together in the world without the market- 
place, without the shambles, without your baths, shops, foctories, 

*• The Letter to Diognetus 5. “Jintiu Martyr: Dialogue widt Trypho 10, 
Justin Martyr: Apology 1. 14. 3. 
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taverns, feirs, and other places of resort. We also sail with you 
and serve in the army, and wc till the ground and engage i^ 
trade as you do,* we join our crafts, we lend our services to* the 
pubhc for your profit. * How we can seem unprofitable to your 
business afibrs, when we live with you and by you, I cannot 
tell.” 


Lactantius is clear that no man ought to withdraw from human 
society: “ If a man ihssociates himself and separates himself firom 
the body, that man must be said to live not in the custom of a 
human being, but in die manner^of wild beasts. But if this is not 
allowable, die bond of human society must be m every way re- 
tained, because hfe is impossible for man without man. The reten- 
tion of soaety is community, which means to give help to others, 
that we may be able to*tcceive it ourselves.” 

Tit is true to say, however, that although this was so, and althougli 
Christians were to be found in every walk of life, there was a strong 
feehng that Christians should not take part in pubhc hfe, and 
accept public office. Lactantius himself warns his young ficiend 
Demetrianus to be careful that die dudes of such office do not 
divert his mind from justice and truth.®* The Synod of llhberis 
ordained that a Christian municipal magistrate must absent himself 
from Church dunng his year of office, and the Synod of Arelate 
declares diat if a Christian magistrate acts contrary to Church 
disaphne, he must be excluded from communion; ” and similarly 
with those who wish to take up political life.” ®® 

So then it is generally true tliat, although the Christian accepted 
the duties of the society in winch he lived, he never felt himself to 
be fiiUy a member of it, and it was only infrcquendy that he took 
anythmg to do widi the adnumstration of it. And such an attitude 
was bound* to react on his view of the education that the world had 
to offer. 

Another factor has to be added to any study of the Christian 
attitude to pagan culture m the days of die Early Church. There 

** TcituUian: Apology 42. ** Lactantius: hnut. 6. 10. 25. 

** Lactantius: Opij. Dei i. 4. 

** Tiesc examples arc quoted from C. J. Cadoux: TIic Early Churdt and die • 
Wo/td, pp. 536-7. 
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was in the Early Church what one might call a strain of deliberate 
non-intellectualism. There was a deliberate stressing of, and even 
glofying in, the fact that so many of the Christians were humble 
and unlettered people. The Early Church did not easily grow tired 
of ignoring I Corinthians: “ It is written, I will destroy the wisdom 
of dib wise, and will brkig to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent. Where is the wise ? Where is the scribe ? Where is the 
disputer of this world ? . . . For ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble arc called; but God hath chosen the foolish dungs of 
the world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen tljc weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty.” ** 
It was the cliarge of Cclsus that the Christians did not wish to give 
or to receive a reason for their belief; that their battle-cries and 
slogans were: “ Do not examine, but beheve! ” “ Your faith will 
save you ! ” “ The wisdom of this life is bad and foolishness Is a 
good thing.” The Christians keep reiterating : “ Do not investi- 
gate.” The Christians ” repel every wise man from the doctrine 
of their faith, and invite only the ignorant .and the vulgar^’ The 
Christian invitation is: “Let no one come to us who has been 
bistructcd, or who is wise or prudent — for such qualifications are 
deemed evil by us — ^but if th^e be any ignorant or unintelligent or 
uninstructed, or foolish persons, let them come with confidence.” 
” They desire and arc able to gain over only the silly and die mean, 
and the stupid, with women and children.” *® The Christians 
consist only of “ the uninstructed, die servile and the ignorant.” 
There is a sense in which Origen admits that that is true. It is quite 
true diat the simple and the ignorant outnumber the intelligent in 
die Christian Church, as in fact they will in any society, in the 
nature of things.'*® If it were possible for everyone to leave his 
business and to become a philosopher, that indeed miglft be made 
a universal demand with justice; but since men are weak, and since 
only a very few can devote themselves, and will devote themselves 
eamesdy ta study, surely the Christian Way is the best? ** Origen 


•• J Coniifhians 1.19, 20, 26, 27. 
*• Origen; Against Celaus r. 12. 
“ Origen: gainst Celsus 3. 44. 
** Origen: Agmnst Celsus i. 27. 


Origen; Against Celsus x, 9. 
Origen: Against Celsus 3. 18. 
** Origen: Against Celsus 6. 14. 
** Origen: Against Cclsus i. 9. 
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in the end docs not really deny the charge of Celsus; rather he 
accepts it, and turns it to the glory of God. 

.It was in fact always the simph'dty of the Christians whidi 
impressed the heathen writers who turned dieir eyes to them. When 
Lucian tdls the story of that rascally adventurer and pseudo- 
philosopher Peregtinus, he tells how he imposed upon the Chris- 
tians. When he was put in prison old women, widows and young 
orphans hovered around. "V^ienever any cunning impostor comes 
upon the Christians he finds it an easy matter to lead these simple 
people by the nose.** Aristides, the orator, says that Christians 
never occijpy scats in the civic council.^® The impression that the 
Christians did in fact give was diat of unlettered simplicity. 

Nor did the Cliristians rebut the charge; they accepted it. Justin 
Martyr proudly claims that the deepest dungs can be heard and 
l^med among the Christians from persons who do not even know 
the fcfrms of the letters, who are uneducated and barbarous in speech^ 
diough wise and bclievmg in mind. Some, indeed, are even 
maimed and deprived of their eyesight, so that all may understand 
that these things arc not the effect of human wisdom, but are 
uttered by the power of God.*® Theoplulus of Antioch proves 
from the prophets how much wiser they were than the philosophers; 
and then says of the prophets that they themselves were iUitcratc 
and shepherds and uneducated.*^ Tatian, die great hater of all 
Greek culture, insists that the Christians have rejected everything 
that rests on human opinion. God’s gift is free and certainly old 
women and striphugs arc welcome to the Christian fellowship.** 
Athenagoras docs not question the intellectual wisdom of the 
philosophers; he had been one himself; but he Joes indict them for 
moral helplessness; on the other hand among die Christians you 
will find simple folk, artisans, and old women, who cannot tell 
you in words* what Chnstian doctrmc means, but who can show the 
eficcts of it in their lives.** 

Iroiscus remembers diat it was not the chief priests and rulers 
who turned to Jesus when ht was upon diis cardi, but those who 

** Lucian: Percqrinus 12. 13. Aristides: Oratiott 46, 

** Justin Martyr: Apology i. 60. ii. 

Thcopliilits: Ad Autolyam 2. 35. ** Tatian: To the Greeks 32. i. 

** /fthenagoras: The Embassy for the Christians ii. 
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sat begging by die highway and tbe deaf and die blind, to whidh 
he adds die inevitable Corinthian quotation.*^ Tettullian says that 
Plato may say that the maker of die univeite is not easily found, 
and, when found, is with difficulty Explained to the multitude, 
but any Christian labourer both finds and sets forth God.” 
Mihudus Felix well understands how the intdlettuals are annoyed 
when those who are “ untrained in study, uninitiated in letters, 
ignorant even of the meaner arts ” should come to fixed conclusions 
about things which have been a matter of debate for centuries in 
the schools of the philosophers.** He knows well that the Christians 
arc accused of being “ fellows who gather together illitejrates from 
the dregs of the populace, and credulous women with the instability 
natural to dicir sex.” ** He says diat the intellectuals declare that 
it is enough for the ” ignorant and uncultured and the rude and the 
boorish, to look at what is under didr ndSes,” without dabbling m 
the problems of eternity.®* Clement of Alexandria, himsdf no 
mean philosopher, refuses to regard philosophy in the intellectual 
sense as a sine qua non. “ Almost all of us,” he says, “ without 
training in arts and sciences and the Hellenic philosophy, and some 
even without learning at all, through the influence of a philosophy 
divine and barbaious, and by power, have through foith received 
the word concerning Go^, trained by selfoperating wisdom.” ** 

The fact that the Chnstiaiis were humble and unlettered people 
in the main was, at least for a time, true; but what was meant for 
a jibe by their heathen opponents, the Christian apologists turned 
into a boast. 

But there is another element which enters into this situation. 
We have seen that the apologists glory in die fact that Chnstiamty 
opened the eternal mysteries to the simplest people; and that was 
a fact in which they might well glory. But* we must also have 
noticed that there is a sense in which Origen was almr^t apologetic 
about aU this. He accepted the non-intellectual character of Chris- 
dan teaching as bemg part and parcel of the human situation, but 
he«did not dtogether like it. Had it been possible for all men to 

Iriuxus: Agtumt Heraies z. 19. 7. ** TertuUian: Apology 46. 

** Minndus Fdix: Octavius 5. 4. 

** Minudus Felix: Octavius 8. 4. ** Minuaus Fdix: Octavius 12. 7. 

** Clement of Alexandria: Stromateis i. ao. 99. 
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become pbilosopheis in tbe true sense of the term he would have 
been happier yet. But diere emerges in this situation a complete 
contempt, and almo'&t a bitter hatred for all kinds of learning. Inere 
emerges a direct opposition to all culture and all learning, a kind of 
pride in ignorance and in uncouthness. 

There were^o obvious lines of attibk. There was the attack 
on the poets. That was nothing new; that was an attack that 
Plato had made long ago. No one had ever more unsparingly con- 
demned the poets for telling stories unworthy of tne gods than 
Plato had. And this was an attack that the Christii|^ apologists 
consistently and continuously ma^c. It is Justin’s consistent charge 
that the works of the poets were inspired by the demons. “ Those 
who believe these things, we pity,” he says, “ and those who 
invented them we know to be devils.” He says of the myths of 
the poets: “We proCeed to demonstrate that they have been 
uttdred by the influence of the wicked demons, to deceive and lead 
astray the human race.” If anything in the myths bears any 
resemblance to any of the biblical stories, it is because the stories 
were imitated by the devils.^*' They arc counterfeits which he who 
IS called the devil is said to have performed among the Greeks.®* 
The beauty of the poets was a devilish, a deceiving and a seductive 
beauty. 

Mostly the sections in which the apologists deal with the 
poets are long; in them lengthy quotations arc nude, and the 
stories arc discussed and criticised in detail.*® The apologists cer- 
tainly succeed in demonstrating that they tlicmselvcs had had a more 
than adequate education in the classics winch they condemned. 
We may quote only one, as being perhaps less accessible, and more 
inclusive, dian most, that of Arisudes: 

A 

The ‘Greek’s then because they arc wiser than the barbarians, 
have erred even more tlian tlie barbarians, in that they have 
introduced many gods that arc made; and some of them they 
have represented as mafe, and some of diem as female; and in 

®* Justin Martyr 1. 35. 3. ‘’Justin Martyr i. 54. i. 

“Justin Martyr 1. 64. i. ‘•Jusdn Martyr: Dialogue with Trypho 69. 1. 

*® Athenagoras: Embassy for tliv Christians 21 S.', Theopfailus: AdAutolycum 
2. s Amobius: The Case Against the Pagans 2. 9 ff. 
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such a way that some of thdr gods were found to be adulterers 
and murderers and jealous and envious, and angry and passionate, 
&nd murderers of fathers, and thieves and pltmdcrers. And diey 
say dut some of them were lame and tnaimed, and some of them 
wizards, and some of them utterly mad; and some of them 
phiycd on harps; andAsome of them wandered on mountains; 
and some of them died outright; and some were struck by 
lightning, and some were made subject to men, and some went 
off in flight, and some were stolen by men; and lo! some of 
them were wept and bewailed by men; and some, they say, 
went down to Hades. 


And of some of their goddesses dicy say that they contended 
about beauty, and came for judgment before men. The Greeks 
then, O King, have brought forward what is wicked, ridiculous 
and foolish concerning their gods and themselves; in that they 
have called suchlike persons gods, who arc no gods; and hence 
men have taken occasion to commit adultery and fornication, and 
to plunder and do everything that is wicked and hateful and 
abominable. For if those who arc called gods have done all 
these things that arc written above, how much more shall men 
do them who believe irv those who have done diese things ! 

It has bcai said that in the case of the Greeks, it was not diat men 
became so depraved that they abandoned dieir gods, but that die 
gods became so depraved diat they were abandoned by men. The 
Christians had no difficulty in mounting a devastating attack upon 
the pagan gods. 

The second line of attack was upon the philosophers — “ senseless 
wise men ” Aristides called them.*® As Tcrtullian said in a notorious 
passage, one of the joys of heaven for the Christiaii will be die sight 
of the philosophers and poets, amongst others, burning in Hdl: 

How vast the spectacle that day, hofv wide ! What sight shall 
wak? my wonder, what my laughter, my joy, my exultation?* 

Anstides; Apology The translation is from Ihe Newly Recovered Apok^ 
of Aristides, by Helen B. Harris. 

*' Aristides: Apology 17. 
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as 1 see , . . those sages the philosophers blushing before their 
disciples as they blaze together, the disciples whom they taught 
*hat God was conthmed with nothing, that men have no souls 
at all, or that what souls*they have shall never return to their 
former bodies! And then the poets, trembling before the 
judgment scat,* not of Rhadamanthus,*not of Minos, but *of 
Christ whom dicy never looked to sec ! 

The most violent of all the apologists against the philosophers is 
Tatian, who dealt in invective far more tli.ui he did in ygument. 
The two D^ain charges against the philosophers were that their lives 
belied their teaching; and that they had reached no kind of agree- 
ment amongst each other, but were for ever quarrelhng. We may 
illustrate both points from Tatian: 

What noble thing have you produced by your pursuit of philo- 
sophy? Who of your most enunent men has been free from 
vaui boasting? Diogenes, who made such a parade ofliis inde- 
pendence with his tub, was seized with a bowel complaint 
tlirough eating a raw polypus, and so lost his life by gluttony. 
Aristippus, walking about in a purple robe, led a profligate life, 
in accordance with his professed opmions. Plato, a philosopher, 
was dismissed by Dionysius for his gourniandising tendencies. 
And Aristotle, wln.> absurdly placed a limit to Providence, and 
made happiness to consist in things which give pleasure, quite 
contrary to his duty as a preceptor, flattered Alex.inder, forgetful 
that he was but a youth; and, Ik, showing how well he had 
learned the lessons of his master, oecausc his friend would not 
worship him, sliut him up and carried him about like a bear or 
a leopard.®* 

And again: 

Be not led away by the solemn assemblies of die philosophers 
who are no philosophers, who dogmatize one against another, 
though each one vents the crude fancies of the moment. They 
have moreover many collisions among themselves; each one 
TtttuUian: De SpcctamUs 30. ®* Tatian: To the Greeks 2. 
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Iiatx^ the other; they indulge in conflicting opinions, and their 
arrogance makes them eager for the highest places.*^ 

In another passage he combines invectlVe against the unphilosophic, 
luxury-loving life of the philosophers, and thdr internecine strife of 
words and ideas: 

They leave uncovered one of their shoulders; they let their hair 
grow long; they cultivate their bCards; their nails are like the 
claws .of wild beasts. Though they say they need nothing, . . . 
yet they need a currier for, their wallet, and a weaver for their 
mantle, and a wood-cutter for their staff, and the rich and a 
cook for their gluttony. . . . You cry out in public with an 
assumption of authority, and take upon you to avenge your 
own self; and, if you receive nothi&g, you indulge in abuse, 
and philosophy with you is the art of getting money. *■ You 
follow the doctrines of Plato and a disciple of Epicurus lifts up 
his voice to oppose you. You wish to be a follower of Aristotle 
and a follower of Democritus rails at you. Pythagoras says that 
he was Euphorbus, and the heir of the teaching of Pherecydes, 
and Aristotle impugns tlie immortality of the soul.** 

It can hardly be considered likely that Tatian’s invective ever won 
anyone over to Christianity; he was one of tlicsc writers who write 
always at the top of their voice. 

Tertullian pours out the same spate of charges: 

I know the harlot Phryne ministers to the lustful embraces of 
Diogenes. I am informed too that a certain Speusippus of 
Plato’s school died in the act of adultery. . . . Democritus, by 
blinding himself because he could not look on women without 
lust and was pained if he did not possess them, declares his in- 
continency in his attempted cure.*’ 

Hippolytus talks of the “ artificial sophisms of error.” *• 

•*Tatian: To the Creeh 4. “Tatian: To the Cteeks 2S> 

•’ Tertullian: Apology 46. 

*• Hippolytus: Rejutatioti of all Heresies 10. 1. 
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It looks as if there was a complete, and a disastrous, dcavage 
between the Christians and all the thinking that had gone befora 
TertuUian states this cleavage with aU the brilliance of his oratory: 

What likeness is there between the philosopher and die Christian, 
the disdplc of Greece and the disciple of heaven, the trader in 
• reputation and the trader in salvation, the doer of words and the 
worker of deeds, the biuldcr up and the destroyer of things, the 
fiiend and the enemy of error, the corrupter and the restorer and 
exponent of truth, its tluef and its guardian ? 

True wisdom is to be gauged not by die writings of the philosophers 
but by the words of die prophets.’® Philosophy merely inflates the 
, intelligence; the plnlosophcrs are distmguished more by diversity 
thari by agreement; the truth has been excluded by the plrilosophers 
through the poison with which they have infected it.’^ We may 
conclude with the famous passage from the De Prceicriptione: 

What indeed has Atlions to do with Jerusalem ? What concord 
is there between the Academy and the Church ? What between 
heretics and Christians ? . . . Away with all the attempts to 
produce a mottled Clinsti.uiity of Stoic, Platonic, and dialectic 
composition ! We want no cunous disputation after possessing 
Jesus Chnst, no inquisition after taijoymg die gospel ! With our 
faith we desire no further behef.’* 

It seems on the face of it that the cleavage betweai Christianity 
and all pagan culture and learning is complete. But that is exactly 
what it was not. .Again and agaui the apologists call in the poets 
and the plijlosophcrs to their aid, when the teachings of the poets 
and the philosophers agree with those of Christianity. Justin 
Martyr could say that each m.ui, Plato, the Stoics, the poets, spoke 
well m proportion to “ the, share he lud of the spermatic word.” 
•Justin Martyr cites his witnesses from die ranks of the poets and 
die philosophers themselves; 

** Tettullian: Apology 46. 

’^Tcrtulhan: Against Hetmogenes 18. ” TcttiJlian: De Amma 2. 

TertuUian: De Praesaiftione 7. ’’Justin Martyr: Apology 2. 13. 2-6. 
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While we say that all things have been produced and arranged 
into a world by God, we shall seem to utter the doctrine of 
Plato. While wc say that there will be a burning up of all, 
we shall seem to utter the doctripe^of the Stoics. While we 
affirm that the souls of the wicked, being endowed with sensation 
even after death are punished, and that those of the good are 
delivered from punishment and spend a blessed existence, we 
shall seem to say tlic same tilings as the poets and philosophers. 
While we mauitain that men ouglit not to worship the works 
of their hands, wc say the very things which have been said 
by the comic poet Mcnandc’", and other similar writers, for 
they have declared dut the workman is greater than the 
work.''* 

t 

So then Justin Martyr finds in die poets and the philosophers support 
for the Christian doctrine of creation, of life after death, with its 
rewards and its punishments, of Christian eschatology, and of the 
proliibition of the worship of idols. Aristides says that the poets 
and the philosophers declare that the nature of all their gods is one.'® 
Adienagoras says diat Plato believed in “ an unbegotten God, the 
Maker of all things " ; he reminds his hearers that the Stoics believed 
in what they called the “ Brcadi ” of God, and says of the great 
Greek thinkers that, although dicy never found the complete truth, 

“ each was stirred by his own soul through some sympathy with 
the * Breath ’ of God to go upon the quest, if haply he might find 
and understand the truth.” The Stoics too believe in the burning 
up of the universe. Not only the Christians but many philosophers 
also claim diat die body will rise again. Both Pydiagoras and Plato 
believed it possible “ diat when bodies dissolve into the elements 
out of which they were originally nude, they can come together 
again out of the same elements.” 

Lactantius makes die usual charges against the philosophers. 
Philosophy is divided into sects, and dissolved into confiicting 
judgftients; it is at the mercy of mutual antagonisms. “The. 
philosophers, possessing no sort of defence, destroy one another 
with woimds on all sides, and philosophy ends by destroying itself 

’‘Justin Martyr i. 20. 4. ’• Aristides: Apology 13. 

** Athenaguras: Bmlmiy for the Christians 5, 7, 19, 23, 36. 
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with its own weapons.” ” He has none the less no difficulty in 
showing that there are many testimonies in philosophy which teach , 
“ that diere is one sAvcrcignty over the world, one power, the 
origin of which cannot be ^liscovered by thought, nor its might 
explained.”’* Lactantius can speak of “our Seneca.”’* “Both 
poets and philosc^hers,” he says, “ testify* to one God. OrpKeus 
speaks of a principal God, creator of heaven and earth, .of sun and 
stars, of land and sea. Moreover our poet Virgil calls the supreme 
God now spirit, now mind, declaring that mind, as though poured 
into limbs, sets in movement the body of the whole world; that 
God passq; over seas and lands and dirough the depths of heaven, 
and that from Him all creatures denve their life. Even Ovid knew 
that the world was made by God, whom he calls now the framer, 
now the architect of all things.” *® “ Hermes,” he writes, “justly 
called Trismegistus, by rctison of his virtue and knowledge of many 
arts, '{vho in the antiquity of his teaching preceded the philosophers, 
and is worshipped as a god in Egypt, extols widi infimte praise the 
majesty of the one God, calling Him Lord and Father and declaring 
that He is nameless, because He needs no personal name, being alone 
and without parentage, because He exists of Himself and by Himself. 
Here are the opening words of his address to his son: ‘ To under- 
stand God is indeed hard; but to declare Him in speech is impossible, 
even for one who is able to understand, for tlie perfect cannot be 
comprehended by the imperfect, nor the invisible by die visible.’ ” *^ 
Sympathy is going far whc.. Seneca is our Seneca, when Virgil is 
otir poet, and when Hermes isjusdy TriswegUtus, the Thrice-greatest 
One. 

So then there arc voices which utterly condemn all that hcadien 
thought and culture had to bring; but on the other hand there arc 
voices which find in it much that came to it by the Breath of God, 
and much tllat is an additional witness to Cliristian truth. One 
thing is clear, that even diosc who were most radically opposed to 
all heathen culture could not wholl’; free themselves from it, 
because they were saturated in it. One of the most significant 
passages, because it is quite unconscious, is die bcginnmg pf the 

” Lactantius: Epitom 32, 

’* Lactantius: Epitome 6 . ’* Lactantius: Epitome 4. 

•* Lactantius: Epitome 3. •* Laaannus: Epitome 4. 
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seventh book of Hippolytm’s Refutation of all Heresies. In it 
, Hippolytus is warning die reader of the danger of being seduced into 
hnesy. The passage is long, but it is worth efbotme in full: 

The pupils of these men, when they perceive the doctrines of 
fhe heretics to be likd unto the ocean when totfaed into waves by 
the violence of the winds, ought to sail past in quest of the 
tranquil haven. For a sea of this sort is bodi infested with vnld 
monsters and difficult of navigatiotf, like, as we may say, the 
Sicilian, Sea, in which the legend reports were Cyclops, and 
Charybdis, and Scylla, and ,thc rock of the Sirens. ,JNow the 
poets of the Greeks allege that Ulysses sailed through this channel, 
skilfully using for his own purpose the tcrriblencss of these 
strange monsters. For the savage cruelty of those to these who 
were sailing through was remarkable. Tne Sirais, singing sweedy 
and harmoniously, beguiled the voyagers, luring by dieir 
melodious voice those who heard it towards the rocks. So, die 
story goes, that Ulysses, when he knew that this was so, smeared 
with wax the cars of his companions, and, lashing himself to 
the mast, sailed, firee of danger, past die Sirens, although he 
heard dieir song. And my advice to my readers is to adopt a 
similar expedient, either on account of dieir infirmity to smear 
their ears with wax, and sail straight on through the tenets of 
die heretics, not even listening to teachmg that is easily capable 
of seducing them into pleasure, hkc die luscious lay of the 
Sirens, or by binding oneself to the Cross of Christ, and faidi- 
fiilly obeying His word, not to be distracted, inasmuch as he 
has placed his trust in Plini to whom long ago he has been firmly 
knit, and so to continue stcadfasdy m die faith.*® 

The interesting and the significant thing about that passage is dut 
Hippolytus, when he v/ishes an illustration of the danger of heresy, 
goes to the Odyssey for it, and sees no incongruity in comparing the 
wood of the Cross to the wood of the ship’s mast to which Ulysses 
for safejty bound himself. There were many of the greatest Christian 
teachers who could not help diinking in pictures of pagan Utcrature, 
for these pictures had become part of their very selves. 

*® Hippolytus: Rfutathu of all Heresies 7. i. 
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Hamack speaks of “ the marvellom attempt to present Chris- 
tianity to the world as the religion which is the true philosophy, a^d » 
as the philosophy wldch is the true religion.” ** There were two 
facts in the situation which m any event made a complete breach 
with pagan culture an impossibility. 

The first fact was that many of the cWstian apologists wmc 
themselves skilled and trained in all Greek knowledge and lore 
before they became Christians. Even Tatian, who speaks with the 
greatest violence and idrulcnce about pagan culture was himself 
trained in it.®* Aristides was an Athenian philosopher, before he 
became a Christian.*® Mclito was also a most cultured philosopher.*® 
There is an account of the hfc of Adicnagoras attached to one of the 
manuscripts of his works. It was apparently extracted from the 
writiugs of Nicephorus Callistus by Philip of Side, and it reads: 

I 

Philip of Side says in his twenty-fourth book: Adicnagoras was 
the first director of the School of Alexandria; his floruit was 
about the time of Hadrian and Antoninus, to whom he dedicated 
his Embassy on behalf of the Christians. He was a man who 
professed Christianity wliilc still wearing the philosopher’s garb 
and was the leading man in the Academic School. Before 
Celsus he had plaimed to write against die Christians, but, reading 
die Holy Scriptures to make his attack the more telling, ho was 
so won over by the Holy Spirit as to become, like the great 
Paul, a teacher and not a persecutor of the faith he was attacking. 
Phihp says that Clement, author of die Stroinateis, was liis disciple.®’ 

It is by no means impossible that Athenagoras is the Athenagoras to 
whom, accordmg tQ Photius, Bcethius dedicated a book on Difficult 
Sentences in Plato.^f Athenagoras was a scholar among scholars, 

A. Hamack: HLtory of Doqma 2. 177. ®* TatMn: To the Greeks 29, 35. 

®* Helen B. Harris: The Newly Discovered Apoloqy of Aristides^ p. 5. See 
Eusebius: Ecdcsiasfical History 4. 3. 3, •with ilu full note of A. C. McGiffcrt in 
the translation of Eusebius m The Select Library of the Nicene and Post~Niccne FatherSm 
®® Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History 4, 26. Sec again A. C. McGiffcrt’s full note 
on the passage. 

This passage is quoted and its reliability discussed in Joseph Hugh Crefaan’s 
transla|ion of Athenagoras in the Ancient Christian Writers series, p. 4. 

®® Joseph Hugh Crehan: Athenagoras^ p. 7 - 
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and it was not possible that he diould forget all that he had 
learned. 

Justin Martyr was a philosopher and never ceased to wear the 
philosopher’s robe. In the Dialogue tohh Trypho he hinisclf outlines 
his own spiritual biography, and leaves us in no doubt of the equip- 
m^t whidi he broughf to Christianity.** To hftti philosophy was 
the greatest of possessions; and those who studied it were die truly 
holy men. First of all he surrendered himsdf to a Stoic; but he 
got no nearer the knowledge of God, it&truction in which the 
Stoic said was unnecessary. Thereafter he attached himself to a 
Peripatetic, a man who faucipd liimsclf a shrewd man. Justin 
Martyr soon abandoned him as being no pliilosopher at all, for the 
shrewd Peripatetic allowed only a few days to pass before asking 
Justin to settle die matter of fees “ that our intercourse might nqt 
be unprofitable.” Then he met a Pythagorean, a very celebrated 
man, and a man who thought mucli of his own wisdom. But the 
Pythagorean told Justin that a man could not even begin on the 
road to the happy life, until he knew music and astronomy and 
geometry; and when Justm confessed his ignoraqpe he was dis- 
missed. Then he found a Platonist, a sagacious man. There he 
thought he was getting nearer things. “ The perception of im- 
material things qmte overpowered me, and the contemplation of 
ideas furnished my mind with wings, so diat in a litde time I 
supposed tlut I had become wise; and such was my stupidity, I 
expected forthwith to look upon God, for this is the end of Plato’s 
philosophy.” But it was not till he met the old man, “ by no 
means contemptible in appearance, meek and venerable in inaxuier,” 
that he found the trudi. Justm had come to Christianity only after 
he had gone through the whole gamut of philosophy; and he could 
not leave all that equipment behind him. 

It is well to remind ourselves of the at first sight astonishing £ict 
that there was no better educated group of men in the Roman 
Empire than the Christian apologists. There is scarcely one of them 
who could not have had a scintillating career in secular hfe, and the^c 
were njany of them who had actually had such a career. Let us 
briefly pass them in review from this point of view. H. M. Gwatkin 
writes: “ The Latin apologists from Tertullian to Augustine form 
** Justin Martyr: Dialogue with Trypho zS. 
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a striking series. They were all Africans, all rhetoricians or lawyers, 
all converts at a mature age/’ As a writer of Latin prose Tertullian 
wotild have been great in an^ company. According to Eusebius, 
he was a man wcll-vcrscd in the laws of the Romans, and in 
other respects of high repute, and one of those specially distinguished 
in Rome/’ There was a Tertullian who\vas sufficiently famous 
as a Roman lawyer for his judgments to be quoted in the Roman 
Digests, and Hamack writes: “ There is nothing, in my judgment, 
to upset the hypothesis that he is the lawyer whose words are quoted 
.in the Digests.” Wc may well believe that Tertullian was one of 
the most distinguished lawyers in tlgc Roman Empire. Lactantius 
says of him that “ he was skilled in literature of every kind,” although 
he finds his style obscure.®® In the same passage Lactantius says of 
AJinucius Felix tliat “ he was of no ignoble rank among pleaders,” 
and goes on to say how great a fame he might have achieved if he 
had given himself wholly to that profession. Lactantius himself had 
a glittering career. Trained in rhetoric, he was invited by Diocletian 
the Emperor to practise in Asia Minor; later he worked in Gaul; 
and he was appointed by Constantine as teacher of his son Crispus. 
Men called him “ the Clinstian Cicero.” Jerome tells us that 
Lactantius was the pupil of Arnobius m oratory, and that Amobius 
taught rhetoric with great success at Sicca in Africa. He says that 
he enjoyed great repute as a rhctoiician in Africa, and advises that 
he should be read for his learning.®^ Cyprian was born of wealthy 
and distinguished hcadicii patents; he Imnself was a man of the 
highest culture; he may even have been a Roman senator.®® He 
was not converted until he was abc ut forty-six, and was steeped in 
pagan culture. 

®°H. M. Gwatkin: Eatiy Chvtih History to A.D. 313, i. 176. 

Eusebius: l^clcsiasiual History 2. 2. 4. 

A. Hamack: Expansion of Christianity 2. 187, footnote. (The Hamack 
reference to Eusebius sliould be corrected.) 

Lactantius: Instit, 5. i. 21. 

E, H. Blakcncy: Lactantm Epitome of tin Divine Institutes, p. ix. * 

" Jerome’s remarks on Amobius arc given in full and evaluated in George E. 
McCracken: Arnobius, the Can A^s^aiust the Pagans, Ancient Christian Writers Series, 
pp. 2 ft'. The main Jerome references arc Concerning Famous Men 79, The 
Ckronicon, Epistle 62, 

•• Augustine: Serm 31. 7. 
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There can have been few niai more learned in secular literature 
than Jerome. “ I too,” he says, “ have had ^ liberal education. As 
Juvenal says: ‘I too have often wjjJidrawn my hand from “the 
ferule.’ ” He tells us of his famous dream: 

Many years ago, wficn for the Kingdom of heaven’s sake I had 
cut myself off from home, patents, sister, relations, and — harder 
still — from the dainty food to which I had been accustomed; 
and when I was on my way to Jerusalem to wage my warfare, 
I still 'Coiild not bring myself to forego the hbrary which I had 
formed for myself at Roma witli great tare and toii. And so, 
miserable man that I was, I would fast only dut I might after- 
wards read Cicero. After many nights spent in vigil, after floods 
of tears called from my inmost hear^, after die recollection of 
my past sins, 1 would once more take up Plautus. And vjhcn at 
times I returned to my right mind and began to read the pro- 
phets, dieir style seemed rude and repellent. I failed to sec the 
light widi my blinded eyes; but I attributed the fault not to 
them but to the sun. While the old serpent was thus making 
me liis plaything, about the middle of Lent a deep-seated fever 
fell upon my weakened body, and while it destroyed my rest 
completely — the story seems hardly credible — ^it so wasted my 
unhappy frame that scarcely anythmg was left on me but skin 
and bone. Moanrime pieparations for my fiuieral went on; 
my body grew’ gradually colder, and the warmth of it still 
lingered only in my throbbmg breast. Suddenly I was caught 
up in the spirit and dnagged belorc the judgment scat of the 
Judge; and the hght was so bright here, and those who stood 
around were so radiant, tliat I cast myself upon die ground and 
did not dare to look up. Asked who .md what I, was I replied: 
“ I am a Christian.” J 3 ut he who piesided said: “You He; you 
arc a Ciceronian and not a Chnsuan.” 

TEereupon in die dream Jerome was scourged until he was ready to 
promise anything, and until he could only cry out: “ Have mercy 
upon me, O Lord; have mercy upon me.” He was told that he 
would be tortured tiU he agreed not to read the works of the 

”Jcromc: Ephilc 50. 5. 
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Geiitil(!s. “ Lord,” he said, ” if ever again I possess worldly books, 
or if ever again I rwd such I have denied Thee.” •* So real w^ his 
’dream that wh(m lie woke he was literally and physically black and 
blue. 

But the abstention cannot have lasted, for we find B^ufinus 
charging Jerome witli breaking his vow because he taught the 
. classics to the boys in his school at Bethlehem. We find him in 
correspondence with a certain Roman orator called Magnus who 
asked him why he quoted the classics so much. Jerome’s answer is 
that Paul quoted Aratus, Callimachus, Epimenides and Menander, 
and to <draw up a list of tliirty-wcn Christian writers who arc all 
great quo tors. In writers like that you cannot tell whether to admire 
” their erudition or their knowledge of the scriptures.” In the end 
he hazards the opinion that Magnus has been encouraged to ask the 
quj;;stion by his personal enemies who have not his skill and knowl- 
edge. “ Beg him not to envy eaters their teeth because he is tooth- 
less himself, and not to make light of the eyes of a gazelle because 
he himself is a mole.” ®* In one single letter to HcUodorus Jerome 
quotes Thcmistoclcs, Plato, Isocrates, Pythagoras, Democritus, 
Xcnocratcs, Cleanthcs, Homer, Hesiod, Simonides, Stcsichorus, 
Sophocles and Cato.'®® Aristotle, Demosthenes, Herodotus and 
Plato he knew well. He had most of Virgil by heart; and he was 
intimately acquainted with the works of Pliny, Sallust, Suetonius, 
Tacitus, Varro, and Juvenal. No man can ever have had a more 
encyclopaedic knowicdg , of classical literature than Jerome had. 

Finally of the Latins, we may note Augustine, the greatest of 
them all. He was schooled in d igastc; he attended the university 
of Carthage; he taught rhetoric m Rome; .md was firudly appointed 
to the chair of rhgtoric in Milan. He too, apart altogether from his 
Christianity, one of the great scholars of liis day. So then, 
w’hcn we look at the Latin delendcrs of the faith in the early days 
of the Church, wc find that, so far from being ignorant and un- 
lettered men, they were amongst die most widely read, the most 
carefully trained, the most highly intellectually equipped of* their 
day and generation. Even if such men foreswore pagan learning, 
which they by no means alw'ays did, tliey could never divest them- 

•• Jerome; Epistle 22. 30. 

Jerome: Epistle 70. ^Jerome; Epistle 60. 
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selves entirely of the weight of that learning which they had already 
acqmred. ' 

When we turn to the Greek writers, the story is die same ol 
even more so. Let us look first at the, great school of Alexandria, 
The first head of that school known to us is Pantaaius.“^ He was 
a converted philosopher of the Stoic school, a man oVgreat prudence 
and erudition, both in sacred and in secular literature. He is said to 
have become a Christian of such zeal that he was despatched on a 
mission to India, where he found a Hebrew copy of the Gospel 
according to^St. Matthew which had been left riiere by Bartholomew. 
Our knowledge of Panta:nus isishadowy, but he was elcarly a 
philosopher of distinction, before he became head of the school of 
Alexandria, where, as Eusebius says, he “ expounded the treasures 
of divine doctrine, both orally and in writing.” „ 

Pantaenus was succeeded by Clement, who had been his pupd.^®® 

It may be, as H. M. Gwatkin says, that Clement’s philosophy was 
eclectic, and therefore “ fragmentary and heterogeneous,” but it is 
also true that few men have ever carried such a weight of erudition 
as Clement did. Eusebius says that he was well fittcd*to face the 
challenge of paganism because he had passed through it, and had 
escaped its contagion.^®* It seems that Clement was so thoroughly 
initiated into paganism th^ he had even been initiated into some 
mystery religion. He writes: “ I ate out of the tympanum; I 
drank out of the cymbalum; I carried the kernos; I entered the 
chamber.” *®® His knowledge of pagan literature was immense. 
In the Bibliographia Greeca of Fabricius the names of the pagan 
audiors from whom Clement quotes take up no fewer than fourteen 
pages.*®* Wc may indicate Clement’s quotadonal copiousness and 
&cility by reference to two cliapters in the Stroptateis. In one of 

*•* Jerome: Lives of Illustrious Men 36: Eusebius: Ecdcstsistkal fitstory 5. 10; 
q). C. Bigg: The Chistian Platonhts of Alexandria, p. 72; F. W. Farrar: Lives 
of (he Fathers 1. 356 ff. 

*®* For Clement see Jerome: Livesof Illustrious Min iS; Eusebius: Ecclesiastical 
Histoiy 5. n; C. Bigg: The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, pp. 72 ff.; F. W. 
Farrar: Lives of the Fathers 1. 350 ff.; H. M. Gwatkm: Early Churdt History a. * 
161 ff. * • 

w* Eusebius: The Preparation for the Gospel 2. 2. 

*** Clement: Protreptikos 2. 15. 

*** F. W. Farrar: Livei of the Fathers, i. 360. 
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thatn he deals with ideas which he says the Gredcs have stolen 
from the Hebrew writers. In that chapter he makes 13a quotations 
—•29 of them from Plito — from 43 different writers. Of the PlatoAic 
dialogues he dtes by naiAe^ the Phtedms, Lam, Lysis, Tinueus, 
Theeetetus, Protagoras, Parmenides, and the Epistles, In the other 
chapter he set# out to prove that the Grtreks are in fact invetdtate 
pjagiarisers by nature by showing how they plagiarise from one 
another. At a rough count there arc in this chapter 137 quotations 
from 71 dificrent writers. So catliolic a quotcr is Clement that it is 
in fact true that there are a number of writers whose only extant 
remains cpnsist of quotations in the works of Clement, ft is literally 
true to say that no contempomry of Clement, dthcr pagan or 
Christian, can have surpassed him in width of knowledge of pagan 
Jiterature and pagan philosophy. Clement was in fact a wall«^g 
encyclopaedia of Greek literature. 

Il is further to be noted that Clement did not always quote to 
destroy. He genuinely loved Greek literature and Greek philosophy 
and saw in them a very real preparation for Christ. He well knew 
their limitations and their fragmentary character, but they had their 
truth and they had their use. The most excellent among die Greeks 
worshipped the same God as the Christians do, although they had 
not die perfect knowledge which was dehvered by the Son. Chris- 
tians and Greeks knew the same God, though not in the same way. 
The one true God was known to the Greeks in a Greek way, to the 
Jews in a Jewish way, an'^ to the Christians m a new and spiritual 
way. He who gave the covenants to the Jews, was He who gave 
philosophy to die Greeks, and in it He is glorified. In a sense God 
gave his prophets both to Jews and Greeks.^®* Even worship of die 
sun and the moon and the stars was given to the hcadicn that they 
might not become utterly atheistical and so perish; even that was a 
preparation.*®® pKilosophy was necessary to the Greeks for right- 
eousness. Philosophy was given to the Greeks, until the Lord should 
call the Greeks. Philosophy syas a s.'hoolmastcr to lead the Elellenic 
mind to Christ, as the Law was to lead the mind of the Jews. •The 

*®* Clement: Strotmteis 5. 14, and sec ApjKndix F. 

Clement; Strotmteis 6. a, and see Appendix F. 

*** Tliis is a catena of quotations from Clement: Strotmteis 6. 5. 

*®*€lemeQt: Stromateis 6, 14. 
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way of tnidi is one, but it is like a river into wbidb tkere flow 
.many streams and many tributaries. Those who contemplate sacred 
things are called in manifold ways to their calling. Although we 
must not linger too long in seciilar.clilture, we must use it as a 
preliminary training for die word of the Lord. Philosophy is the 
study of wisdom, and vfisdom is the knowledge of things divine 
and human .and of their causes. Philosophy is investigation into the 
truth and into the nature of diings.*“ Philosophy, beuig the search 
for truth, necessarily helps in the comjMrehension of the truth. The 
same thing, can have many names; for instance, if a drachma is 
given to a shipmaster, it is Aicfarf,-, if to a tax-collector, it is the tax', 
if to the landlord; it is rent', if to the teacher, it is a.Jee', if to the 
shopkeeper, it is an earnest, or instalment. Truth can be given many 
names but it is the same trudi. But it must always be remem- 
bered that Christian truth differs from an'y other truth in respect 
of extent of knowledge, certainty of demonstration, and divine 
power.^^^ For Clement pagan Icannng could never be a sub- 
stitute for divine truth, but it had its place, and it was certainly 
not to be liatcd or despised. Clement had a sympathy which 
welcomed truth, where even a glimmer of it was to be found, 
for he beUeved tliat every glimmer of it, however famt, came 
from God. 

Clement of Alexandria was succeeded as head of the school at 
Alexandria by one who was even greater than himself, by Origcn.^^* 
Jerome calls him vir magnns ab infantia, a man great from his in- 
fancy Eusebius says of him tliat he was wordiy of mention 
“even, so to speak, from his swatlimg-clodics.” He was 
apparendy Coptic in origin, and was the son of Ciirisrian parents. 
His father Leonides was a schoolmaster, and gave the young Origen 
a thorough grounding in the Greek hberal sciences. But also he 
teught him the sacred senptures, some of which each day he had die 

This is a catena of quotations from Clement: Stromateis i. 5. 

These sentences arc quotations from Clement: Stromateis i, 20. 

11a Jerome: The Lives of Illustrious Men 54; Eusebius: Ecclesiastical Historf 
6. 2-4; O. Bigg: The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 151 if.; F. W. Farrar: 
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task of memorising. So searching and acute was die boy’s mind 
that his father rebuked him and bade him be content, but, a& 
Eusebius tells, “ by himself he rejoiced gready and thi^n 1 cftd God, 
the author of all good, tRaf he had deemed him worthy to be 
father of such a child. And they say that often, standing by die 
boy while he asleep, he uncovered his breast as if the diwnc 
Spirit was enshrined within it, and kissed it reverendy, considering 
himself blessed m his goodly offspring.” (6. 2. 10, ii.) Wh<m 
Origen was only sixtben years of age his fadier was arrested and 
martyred, a fate which the lad would have insisted, in sharing 
unless his niodicr had actually hidden Iiis clothes to prevent him 
leaving die house (6. 2. 5, 6). He had thereupon to assume respon- 
sibility for his mother and his six younger brothers. He became a 
^teacher. His erudition was famous. Jerome says of him that “ he 
understood dialectic, as well as geometry, aridimetic, music, 
grammar and rhetoric, and taught all the schools of the philosophers, 
in such wise that he had also diligent students in secular literature, 
and lectured to them daily, and die crowds which flocked to him 
were marvellous.” Jerome spc.iks of his immortal genius. Such 
was his fame that, when he was only eighteen years of age, he was 
chosen as head of the school of Alexandna, upon which he gave up 
his secular teaching and concentrated on the sacred writings. It 
was not that he despised secular knowledge, but he wished to con- 
centrate on liis primary task. 

We shall best sec Orig ii’s widtli of learning and his attitude to 
wider culture in the Panegyric upon him wliich liis pupil Gregory 
Thaumaturgus left. To Gregory th e day on winch Ongen received 
him was the first of days. Gregory was captivated by the charm of 
Origen, for he wasjpossessed of a rare combination of a certain sweet 
grace and persuasiveness, along with a strange power of constraint. 
Their rclandnship became hkc that of David and Jonatlian. Origen 
was the first man to persuade Gregory to study die pliilosophy of 
the Creeks. He praised the philost ph'-rs, for diey sought to know 
themselves, to know die things that are good, and wliich a man diust 
pursue, and the things that are einl, and which a man must flee. 
He condemned deliberate ignorance, for the ignorant are hke 
catde, blind and without understandmg. Reason must be the true 
mastbe. There can be no genuine piety in any man who despises 
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God's gift of philosophy, for it is that very gift which distmguishcs 
Jiitn from the beasts, and which mokes him a man. No one can be 
truly piotis who does not philosophise.^^® ' 

Origen’s preparation of students ,f8r the study of the saCred 
learning was wide. They must learn that capaaty of the mind 
which deals critically witR words and reasonings iif an educated and 
rational maimer. They must know natural science and the secrets 
of nature that they may be filled with wonder at the sacred economy 
of the universe; tlicy must know mathematics, geometry, as- 
tronomy; pach of these preparatory sciences must become ladders 
to reach the sky.*** “ No subjpet was forbidden to us^ nothing 

hidden or inaccessible. We were allowed to become acquainted 
with every doctrme, barban.m or Greek, with things spiritual and 
secular, divme and human, traversing willi all confidence and^ 
investigating the whole circuit of knowlcHge, and satisfying our- 
selves widi full enjoyment of all pleasures of the soul.” **’ Such was 
Origen’s own output of work that he was only able to deal with it 
by the use of a team of shorthand writers and clerks with whom his 
wealthy fnend Ambrosius provided him ; and when he^as writing 
his commentary on John he complains that he is held up because his 
customary shorthand writers are not with him to take down Ins 
dictation.*** It can easily^ic seen that Origen was a man of the 
widest and most-embracing culture and wished his disciples to be 
like himself. 

We shall mention only one more of these amazing Alexandrians, 
Didymus the Blind. Blind as he was, he was one of the greatest 
scholars of his age. Jerome wntes of him: ” Didymus of Alex- 
andria, becoming blmd while very young, and therefore ignorant 
of the rudiments of learning, displayed such a miracle ofintelhgencc 
as to learn perfectly dialectics and even geometry, sacnccs which 
especially require sight.” *** Rufmus finely says of liim that “ he 

These sentences arc collected from Gregory Thaumaturgus : Panegyric 6 , 

Gregory Thaumaturgus: Paui(rync 8. * 

Gregory Thaumaturgus: Panegyric 13, cp. M. L. W. Laistner: Chrihtianit/ 
and Pagdft Culture, p. 6r. 
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added studies to his prayers.” Theodoret says of him: “Although 

Didymus had lost his sight in youth, he had applied himself to the 
study of poetry, rhetoHc, arithinctic, geometry and astronomy; lie 
had acquired, by means of tffc,organ of hearing alone, a thorough 
acquaintance with the logic of Aristode, and with the eloquence of 
Plato. These br Aches of knowledge arc* not to be regarded* as 
teaching trudi, but as furnishing weapons which can be used against 
falsehood in the defence of truth. He also committed the sacred 
scripture to memory, 4nd acquired the knowledge not only of 
, words but of their significance.” It is Sozomen whq gives us 
most detaik about liim. He tells us {hat he learned the letters of the 
alphabet by means of engraved tablets, which he felt with his 
fingers; and made himself acquainted with syllables by the force of 
j^ftention and memory. He goes on to tell how Anthony, the 
famous hermit, met him on a visit to Alexandria and said to him: 
“ Do not be distressed for the loss of a faculty enjoyed by gnats and 
flies, when you have that inward eyesight which is enjoyed by none 
but the saints.” Jerome was proud to call him master, and said 
of him: “ In many points I give him tlianks. I learned from him 
things which I had not known; and wliat I did know, liis teaching 
has helped me to retain.” It can be seen that the blind Didymus 
was not the least of the intellectual stars of the Alexandrian firnu- 
ment. 

Before we leave this survey of the great Christian writers and 
defenders of the faidi, and 4'f die background wliich they brought 
to Cliristianity, dicrc remains one group of great Christian writers 
and leaders at which we must look. These are the three great 
Cappadocian fathers, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzen, and Gregory of 
Nyssa. Not only w,ere they all Cappadocians, but they w'ere most 
intimately related. '.Basil and Gregory of Nyssa were brothers; and 
Basil and Gregory of Nazianzen were the closest friends. To all 
intents and purposes die educational background wliich Basil and 
Gregory of Nazianzen brought to their task was die same, while 
that of Gregory of Nyssa was very ditfereiit. 

Let us then first look at Basil and Gregory of Nazianacn in 

***Kufinu8; Ecclenastical History 2. 15. 

Theodotec: Ecclesiastiail History 4. 29. 

*•* Sdzomea: Ecclesiastical History 3. 15. Jerome: Epistles 84. 
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company. As we have said, they came &om Cappadom and that 
was no great start. Cappadoaa was chiefly famous for its slaves.^®* 
iThe ancient world spoke proverbially of the three bad K’s — Cietc, 
Cappadoaa and Cana; and such wis the reputation of the Cappa- 
doaans that there is an epigram m the Greek Anthology which says 
that a viper bit a Cappadocian — and the vtper djfed. 

Basil was the son of Basil the Elder, who was one of the most 
famous teachers of rhetoric of his day, and of Emmcha, one of the 
greatest beauties of her day. It was * Christian home, and the boy 
was given every chance. When he was very young he was brought 
up under the care of his grandmother Maciina; when he was a boy 
his father took over his education. Since he was the most famous 
teacher m Pontus, he gave tlic boy an excellent classical education. 
From there he went on to study ui Cxsaica, the capital of Capp?- 
doaa; from there he went on to Constantinople, where he became 
the friend of Libanius, the famous rhetorician; and finally he pro- 
ceeded to Athens, where his stay must have amoiuited to years. 
Gregory of Nyssa, his younger brotlicr by seven years, got no such 
chance. I Ic had tlic bare minimum of education, ap^ taught liini- 
sclf, because the mstmet for scholaislup was m him; but he could 
write to Libamus that he never had a teacher.^ Gregory of 
Nazianzcn was the son of a fathtr also called Grcgoiy and of a 
mother who was called Noiuia, and who was almost as famous as 
Momca, the mother of Augustine. They were comfortably well- 
to-do. The elder Grcgoiy had been a member of an unorthodox 
sect, but had been brought back to die fold of orthodoxy, and had 
become a bishop. Gregory received all the education tlut the htde 
town of Nazianzcn could give lum; he then went on to Cassarea, 
the capital of Cappadocia, then on to the other Cxsu ca in Palestine, 
at that time a famous school; and finally on tp Athens where he 
remained until he was tluity years of age. It was probably at 
Caesarea m Cappadoaa that he and Basil first met. Gregory arnved 
in Athens a litdc before Basil; and m Athens the two were m- 
scparablc and devoted friends. 

Basil was the first of the two friends to die, and when he died 

*** Horace Epistles r. 6; Pcrsius. Satires 6. 77. Cp. F. W. Farrar: Uves oj 
die Fathers 1. 660, 661. 

»» Gregory of Nywa Letters 10 
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Grcgofy wrote a long and famous panegyric on him, and in that 
panegyric there is a^ description of the studies which the two friends 
undertodc at Athens, and in which both of them were so dis- 
tii^uished.^** Even at Caesarea Basil was clearly marked out for 
greatness, for there he equalled his mast^s and surpassed his fjUow- 
students in every form of culture (13). With the quickness and the 
•force of his powers, he soon assimilated all that Byzatntium had to 
teach him (14). So finally he came to Athens. In Athens there was 
no branch of learning that he did not traverse. He was skilled in 
rhetoric which “ breathes the might of fire.” He was skilled in 
grammar, which perfects our ^tongues in Greek, and compiles 
history, and presides over metres, and legislates for poems. He was 
skilled in philosophy, the lofty and high-reaching science; and in 
dialectic it was next tp impossible to escape his subtle arguments. 
Hq had such a grip of astronomy, geometry and numerical propor- 
tion that no expert in these sciences could baffle him. He was a 
master of the art of medicine — all the more because he was physically 
delicate — and knew it not only on its practical and empirical side, 
but also in its theory and its principles. And to all that there must 
be added die moral discipline of the man (2 3). Such is the curriculum 
which Basil went through in Athens, and Gregory accompanied 
him through it, for in academic and mtcllectual achievement 
Gregory was only second, if he was second, to Basil. It is clear 
that in Basil and in Gregory we meet two of the most outstanding 
scholars of their day. 

As it happens both Gregory of Nazianzcii and Basil have left us 
their view of education. In tins very panegyric Gregory of Nazi- 
anzeu writes: 

I take it as admitted by men of sense, that the first of our advan- 
tages is education; and not only this our more noble form of 
it, which disregards rhetorical ornaments .md glory, and holds 
to salvation and beauty in die objects of our contempbtion; 
but even that pagan culture which many Christians spit upon, 
as treacherous and dangerous, and keeping us afar firOm God. 
For, as we ought not to neglect the heavens, and earth, and air,^ 
and all such things, because some have wrongly seized upon 
*** Gregory of Nazunzen: The Panegyric on Basil: Of. 43. 
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dicm, and honour God’s works instead of God, l>ttt*Co reap 
'jv'hat advantage wc can from them for our life and enjoyment, 
while we avoid their dangers, not raising 'creation, as forJish 
men do, in revolt against the Creator, but from die works of 
nature apprehending the worker, and as the divine aposde says, 
bringing into captivity every thought to Chrisf: and again, as 
wc know- that ncidicr fire, nor food, nor iron, nor any other of 
the elements, is of itself most useful or most harmful, except 
according to the wUl of those who use.it; ‘and as we have com- 
pounded, healthful drugs from certain of the reptiles; so firom 
secular literature wc have rcc-eivcd principles of inquiry and 
speculation, while wc have rejected their idolatry, terror and 
pit of destruction. Nay, even those have aided us in our religion, 
by our perception of the contrast between what is worse and , 
what is better, and by gaining strength for our doctrine from die 
weakness of dicirs. We must not then dishonour education, 
because some max arc pleased to do so, but rather suppose such 
men to be boorish and uneducated, desiring all men to be as 
they themselves arc, in order to hide what is appropriate to 
them among die common mass, and so escape the detection of 
their want of culture.' 

In one of his poetical letters to Scleucus, Gregory writes: 

Perfect yourself in studies, in the works of the liistorians, in the 
books of the poets, in the smooth-flowing eloquence of orators. 
Be versed too in dxe subtle disquisitions of philosophers. Have 
a prudent familiarity widi all these, wisely culling from them ail 
that is useful, carefully avoiding what is tpjurious in each, 
imitating the practice of the wise bee which 4ilighte on every 
flower, but with infinite wisdom sucks only what is useful from 
each. She has nature itself for preceptor. Do you then, actii^ 
with reason, take largely from what is beneficial ; but if anything; 

Gregory of Nazianzen : Panegyric on Basil 1 1 . A translation of the Panegyric 
by E. H. Gifford is to be found m volume 7 of Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
, Nicene Fathers, Tliis passage itself is quoted in full in L. Millar : Christian Education 
in the First Four Centuries^ p. 104; and in M, L, W. Laistner: Christianity and Pt^an 
Culture^ p. 55» vyrhich last translation we have here used. 
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be usurious, ibe moment you realize diat, take wing in flight. 
The human mind is swift of flight. Whatever they We to say. 
in praise of virtue, or ae^ in censure of vice, do you earnestly 
study it, assimilate the mought and the charm of style. But 
their nonsensical writings about the ^ods, the obscene myths, 
the teaching %f demons, laughable merely, or fit to move one 
to tears, avoid these as you would a trap or snare. . Meeting in 
your reading both flicir dieology and their eloquence, the 
former ridiculous,* the latter charming, despise their pleasure- 
loving deities, but respect their eloquence. Pluck the rose but 
shun the thorns, die same tre^ bears bodi. These arc the best 
principles with regard to profane learning.^*® 

,It is dear that Gregory of Nazianzen knew pagan literature, and that 
he loved it, and used it, and would have odiers use it. 

Hot us now turn to Basil. Before we turn to Basil’s direct 
expressions of opinion on this subject, let us briefly look at him in 
another connection. There is a series of letters (335-49) purporting 
to be between Basil and Libanius, the great ihetorician. There is 
no doubt that the two were acquainted, and there is no doubt of 
thdr mutual respect; but, although the majority of die letters may 
be accepted as genume there is a certain amount of doubt in regard 
to some of them. From them we learn that Basil was in the habit 
of sending to Libanius promismg lads from Cappadocia.'®* In his 
replies Libanius makes much of die beauty of Basil’s Greek style. 
Libanius writes to tell of the arrival of the letter of Basil : “ Now 
when the bearers delivered the letter, after going through it all in 
siloice, I said, smiling the while and rejoicing: ‘ We have been 
vanquished ! ’ ‘ jA^d in what liave you been vanquished,’ they 

(Libanius’s fnend^ asked, ‘ and why do you not grieve at having 
been vanqmshed?’ I said: ‘I have been worsted in beauty of 
epistolary style. And it is Basil who has gained the upper hand. 
But the man is dear to me, and on this account I am delighted.’ ” 
The letter was read to the ccunpany, and they agreed on the supreme 

'“Gregory of Naaianzen: Carmen 8, To Seleuais, translation byT? Millar: 
Ckriaiatt EJufothn in the First Four Centuries, pp. 105, 106. 

Basil: Letters 337: " Bdlold, still another Cappadocian has come for you; 
he to 64 s a son of mine.” 
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beauty of Basil’s style. The reader went out to show die^lettcr to 
* others, and was reluctant even to hand it back.^®® All this is in the 
answer of Libanius to Basil’s letter. Basil writes disclaiming any 
ability to conquer die great Libanius iii'style. And when this letter 
reached Libanius, Libanius says that when it was read aloud to the 
company they could not refrain from leaping ‘to their feet in 
admiration.^®^ 

It is certainly true that Libanius had the greatest admiration for 
Basil’s Greek style. Libanius was not a Christian, but he was an 
admirer, fox he writes: What is our Basil doing now, and to 
what mode of life has he turned i. Is he frequenting the courts and 
emulating die orators of old? . . . But when diere came persons 
bearing the tidings that you were traversing ways of life far better 
than these, and that you were considering how you might become, 
more pleasing to God rather than how you could amass WTalth, 

I congratulated both you and the Cappadocians, you for wishing 
to be a man of that kind, them for being able to produce such a 
citizen.” Maybe there was a wi'^tfulncss behind the glittering 
career of the famous Greek rhetorician, which made hiyi feel that 
Basil had chosen die better part. If this senes of letters is genuine, 
and it may well be, it means that Basil and Libanius, the Christian 
teacher and the great Greek rhctoricjan, were on terms of intimate 
and affectionate friendship. 

But in the ease of Basil we arc not left to deduce his attitude to 
pagan literature and culture. We possess a homily of Ins To Yotiu^ 
Maiy on How they niiqlit piofif fiom Paffan Utcratiire}^^ Basil begins 
by saying that cxpciieucc has given him a certain wisdom; he has 
come a long way himself, and perhaps he can help others along the 
way (l). He has no d<.nibt as to die value of p.*gau liLcraturc, but 
he has also no doubt that wise discriinniauon mivst be used. The 
good must be chosen and the harmful reject'd (8. i). He too uses 
the simile of the ability of the bc^ to pick out the dowsers it can use 
and to avoid the flowers which are useless to it (4. 7). Pagan litera- 
ture is specially useful as a preparation for die study of sacred 

Basil: Letters 338, Basil; Letter:^ 339, 340. 

Basil: Letters 336. 

133 Text and Translation by R. J. Deferrari and M. R. P. McGuire in St.Basih 
the Letters^ vol. 4, pp, 378-435, Loch Ckiskal Library^ 
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litQCatate. Mose» vm txamect m tixe vn«iotii ot tbe ligy(>tums, imdl 
Dasid in the lore of tilie Chaldatam (3. 3, 4). Utero i$ always 
preUminary exercise Jfcxr any important activity, for ramie, or for 
a^etks, or for war&re (2^6; 8. 4). When crafbmen are going 
to dye doth, they do not dye it straight away; first by certain 
processes they pqfpare the cloth to receive, the dye (2. 8). So p^an 
literature can be a pteUminary exerdse for the study of the sacred 
writings. But, as we have said, there must be care and there must 
be choice. The poets many stories which arc obscene and 
immoral, and the beauty of thdr poetry makes it worse, for then 
the poison is wrapped ui honey, which hides its taste (4.^, 5 ; 8. i). 
Tlie work type of orator teaches' nothing other than “ the art of 
lying ” (4. 6). 

But there is much about virtue in the poets, and still more in the 
'philosophers, and to that kind of literature we ought to devote 
ourselves (5. i). When Hesiod says that the road to virtue is hard to 
travel, fiill of sweat and toil, and steep withal, we must listen to him 
(5. 3). All Homer’s poetry, says Basil, is an encomium of virtue 
(5. 6). Plutarch tells of Pericles that once a man kept mercilessly 
abusing him and railing at him all day long. Then when the night 
came, and the dark came down, Pcnclcs lit tlie man home with his 
own lantern, to show how philosophy ought to make a man bdiave. 
A certain man in anger took an oatli that he would kill Eudddes of 
Mcgara, as Plutarch tells, but Eudcidcs took an oath dut he would 
make the man forget his anger. A certain drunken man fell on 
Socrates and belaboured him with blows — ^again die Story is 
Plutarch’s — and Socrates in nowise rctahated. All diat Socrates did, 
when the man ceased, was to write die man’s lumc, on his own 
bruised forehead, as a man might write his name on a statue to say 
that: “ So and so has made this.” These things teach us dut we 
should tum<*thc dUicr check and pray for those who dcspitefuUy use 
us and persecute us. Ale.xandcr the Great captured the daughters of 
Darius, but he would not even look at them, for he was told dut 
they were surpassingly beautiful, and he held dut no man who^had 
'captured men should be vanquished by women. Here we have an 
iflustrtdon that no one must look on a woman to lust^t^^ her 
(7. 2-to). There arc excellent things in these pagan writers and wo 
ought to use them (7. i). Philosophy helps a man to master his 
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pmkm, aad dieitfore sots lum free as £»fn a |>tison a). 
Gymiuu^tiu: has its ]^C6. It is weQ to femember how Pythagocas 
said xo A man who was getting £>ttcr and latter and flabbier and 
flabbier: “ Pray cease making your pnsondiouse more wretched 
for you to hvc in • ” (9 14). The tedt must always be whedier or 
not the htcrature promot'’s virtue; if it docs not, it must be ngidly 
avoided; if it docs, tlien it is always of use, no matter where it 
comes &om (4 to) Basd saw m pagan htcrature tbm^ of value 
that no man could afford to despise or to neglect. 

Gregory of Nysu, Basil’s brothu, never got the educational 
opportunities that Basil received, and sometimes he writes very 
differendy. There is a letter of lus addressed To a Student of the 
Classics.*®* It begins by saving “ Your eager pursuit of profmc 
hterature proved mcontc<rablv to us tliat you did not care about 
sacred.” But the letter goes on to speek with gendeness, and 
with classical allusions in itself, and it is not a case of forbidJmg 
classical htcrature, but of uisisting that the balance should be kept 
nght. 

But the thing which best mduates G»’Cgory of Nyssa’s attitude 
to this matter i* a lettci to Libanius who was also Hb friend. He 
has heard a rumour tint Libinius is proposing to teach rhetoric no 
more, and he beseeches him not to rctiie and not to forsake the 
oratory whieh needs him so mncb It is a suggestive thmg to 
find a great Christian te'acbtr uii^uig a great pagan rhetorician to 
stand to his post as a divine duty 

Beyond this we need iie>t go It is pioved abundantly that 
those who were defending the Cliristiui case, ind theise who weic 
wntmg the Chnstiaii hteiaturc, of the eaily C hiireJi, were men of 
a knowledge and in uidcmic bickinound unsurpassed m the 
Roman Empire Here were no rude, iguoiant aiid unlettercxl men 
Here were men able to iddrtss even tmpciors, to'asscxriatc with the 
great pagan teachers, and to be equals w itli those w ho might appear 
m any company Most of them w cre very w illmg to use the nches 
diat pagan culture gave them, as a gift from God. The wnters of 
the Early Church were not deliberately ignorant obscurantists. 
Hxcy comd meet the world, from the point of view of learning and 
fji on more than level tenns. It is the glory of the Chnstian 
Otegery of Nyssa. Letters 8. Gregory of Nysu. Lettars it, , 
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faith thatit attiacted scholars of the world, as well as the simple 
of the world. 

• Thcrc; was anothet fiictor m die situation of the early Church, 
which tttust have graduallf ,but profoundly affteted ^ whole 
attitude bf the Church to culture and to education at large. When 
Paul wrote I CoHhthians it was no doubt tFuc hat not many noble 
and not many m^hty were called.^** But that was a atuation 
which was Htetally changing every day. Ihc longer the Churdi 
continued to caast, the more people of wealth and lank and substance 
, were attracted into her fellowship, and the very fact that t^c Church 
was undergoing a social diaigc nipst have aft'ected her whole out- 
look on the cultural side of paganisin.^**^ 

'There are the first signs of the changmg soaal gradmg of the 
^hurch even withm die New Testament itself. Sergius Paulus, die 
proconsul of Cyprus, is touched by Paul.*®* Dionysius the Areopa- 
gitc, member of die most ancient Athenian court, is converted at 
Athens.*** At Thessalomca and Berea women of the upper classes 
arc bemg won for the Chnstian way.'** In the Letter of James soaal 
distuicUons widiin the Church .ire already bringing theii own 
problems, and die man with the gold iing is receiving more than 
ins due amount of attention.*** 

As early as a.d. 57 Pompoma Giaecina, the wife of no less a 
person than PLutms, the coiiqutioi of Bntam, is roost probably 
bemg arraigned as being a Chnstian. H. B, Workman suggests 
with some confidence dial she is piohably tlic first Ronun of whose 
sufferings fiar Christ we have any record.*** 13 y die tune of Dotm- 
nan Chnstianity has cost the life and die hbcriy of Aalius Glabrio, 
an ex-consul, and of Ilavnis Clemens and Ins w ift Domatilla, whose 
two sons had actuaUy been designated as the hens of Donutian.*** 
That is to say, Christianity liaJ reached die royal household. 

*** 1 Conntham i z 6 

*** See A. Hamack; llte L\ptM^ion ChnmainiY 2 181 ff lu this chapter 
Hamack deals with whit he calls 7 //< Inwari Spnad of Chrtsttamiy, and for what 
follows I have drawn freely on his abundant nutcnal. 

** A#s 13. 7-12. 34. **"Artv 17 4,12. *** J«»fes*a. iw 5 

*** H. 3 , Workman; Penecutton tn the Parly Ckiich, p 60. 

***131011 Cassius 67. 74; Suetonius, Domuum 15. Sec IL J 3 . Woi^aiaB] 
Persaa^mt tn the Early Churdit 204, 205. 
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Very soon pagans and Cliristians alike arc agreed tliat* there arc 
no ranks of society in which Christians are not to be found. It is 
the problem of the puzzled i^iny that if he seeks to deal generally 
with ChristKunty^ Pcisons of all rarj:5 rUid ages, and of both sexes, 
arc,^ and will be involved.” And in his doubt he writes to 
Trajan to ask what to Jo As Teitulhan tells us, 'it is the desperate 
complaint of the heall)cn that the state is besieged, that in the towns, 
the comitry, the villages and the islands Christians aic to be found; 
that all, without disr Jimination of age, circumstance or even 
lank, arc doscitujg to tins nain^ lie begins die Ad Nationes by 
saving: “ Youi constant is, that the '^tate is beset by us; that 
Christians are in your tulds, in \(>ni tamps, in your islands* You 
grieve over it as a calaniit) , that i ach st \, l very ag^' —in shoit, every 
rank — is passmg ovli fu)ni ywu to In the Ad S^apitlam 

Tcitiillian points (Hit tliat the Cmpcior ^^evc'tus himself gave the 
Chnstian Torp.»tioji fiee quaiiLr^, ui hu jvLv e bcYause lie liad cured 
him by .uiointuig luin, that AiuomMU’-, buHighi up on diintian 
imlk/’ also kiuvv/ tins well, tli.it men and wonitu of the 
highest lank wcu iieJ' j v'lni'iti/l t> be C hustiin.^’’ 

Long bcfoic tins 1 lenn is had lam 'jitt-d the lact tliat there w^erc 
Christians who were iinnici ^td m bimms^ 1 iiLii' weie those who 
WTre nuxed up with busniew and nches and heathen Iticndships and 
die occupations of this worlds*' and tliere wcie those who had put 
on liaughliness lx\aLise th( \ vvCjc ik1i and ni honour among the 
heathen.**® 

Clement was to pc’^aii (*iu that the >void of [esiis did not remain 
in Judaea as philosoph) did lu t»UL(( , “ but vsas ditiused over the 
whole w’Oild, ovu evci' lutuvi and \ illage and town, bringing 
already ovci to the tiulli \\h'»lc hoib^s, . . , aqd not a hw of the 
philosciphcrs themselves.” 

The wond res^iipi of Valcnaii in i>. 2^8 is the pjoofid how 
fai Christianity liad pcuetjatci.1 int(» the Kiinian civ’il service: 

Senators and prominent miii and Roman knights are to lose their 
position, and moreover be stu} p,,d oi then jiiopcrty, if they suU 

^^‘*Vliny Letteti ic, •)<>< 

**’ 'lertullKin: Apoh^y itrtuilim: Ad Nationes i. 

TcituJban. Ad Scapulam 4, ^“Hernias: Afmdatei 10. i 

Stmilitntlu 8. y. i. CJcnient: Sitomaten 0. iS* 
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persist ill .being Christians. After their goods have been taken from 
them, tbey are to be beheaded. Matrons arc to be deprived of their 
property and banished into exile. But members of Cassar’s house- 
hold arc to have tlicir goods, confiscated and be pent in chains by 
appointment to the estates of Cxsar.” Origen becomes the con- 
sultant of Matnrraea, the mother of the En^cror Alexander, and? the 
correspondent of the Emperor Philip himself.’®® Eusebius tells us 
diat just before die persecution of Diocletian “ they committed to 
the Christians the government of provinces.” ’®® And he goes on 
to tell us that, when persecution did break out, in the Thebais diosc 
who were distinguished for wealth, noble birth, and honour, for 
learning and philosophy were most wonderful of all for they 
counted all things secondary to true religion and to faith in Jesus 
Christ.’®* 

There is an amazing* story here. The fJth wliich began with 
the humble and the undistinguished and the poor and those of no 
account, had become the faith whose members penetrated into every 
grade of society, grew rich in the world of business, filled the, 
Roman civil screice, govenied even provinces, and were found 
widiin the circle of die royal house. A situation like that would be 
bound to react on die Church's attitude to pagan culture. .Such 
converts would want the best for tlicir children. Amobius has it 
that in his day, ” orators, granimarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, and 
physicians, even those who explore tlie profundities of philosophy ” 
seek instruction in Clirisiiamry and abandon the tilings to which 
they w'^crc once devoted.’®® In circumstances like these an un- 
educated Church, or even a Church which, despised education was 
an impossibility. 

There was incvhtably .i rime at the beginning of tilings when 
the Christians considered all pag.in knowledge and culture as an 
irrelevance certainly and a danger probably. That time did not 
wholly pass. 

( 

„ 161 in A. Hamack: The Hxpivu^ion of Cfirh:umify 5. 189, 190. 

Jerome: Lives ofllluslriou^ Men 54. 

Eusebius: Ecclesiastical Hhtory 8, i. 2. 

Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History 8* 9. 6. 

Amobius: The Case against the Pagans 2. 5. 
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There 'were always voicxs raised in. protest. In dxe Pidascalia 
dpostolorum it is set down: 

Avoid all books of the heathen. ]f6r what hast thou to do with 
strange sayings or laws or lyu^g piopheaes which also turn 
Uway from the faith them that au young? What is lacking to 
thee in the word of God, tliat rhou shouldcst cast thyself on 
these fables of the hcaihcn? If tliou wouldst read histoncal 
narratives thou hiat the Bool- of Kut n , if philosophers and wise 
men, thou hast the prophets, wherein ilum shalt find wisdom and 
understanding more than that of the wise men and tlii‘ plnlos^v- 
pheis. And, if thou wish for son^^s, thou hast the Psahn^ of 
David, if thou wouJdst re id of die beginiimg of tliv" voild, 
thou hast the Gtm sis ot tin greU Mo>»es, and, if laws -md com- 
mandments, thou lust glonoii^ I i\V of the Lord God All 
strange wntings then fort uhicli uc contrus to tlicse wholly 
eschtw 

But that total rcjunou i> a not whiih ;io\vs liss and hss It is 
not dut die Chiistians t vt i wh< JU aetepn d p u'an culture, aul it 
IS not diat they weie hhi.d to its dm ms John Chrjsoscotii, diar 
master orator, can still wntc" 

Well then ^ Some ^ ly 11 w e i ut tie si h< *ols to die gi ound ^ 
That IS nut wlui 1 ini 'omr Sut ttur wt must not dcstro' 
utterly die dwdliu^'* pi u of vuti oi hm\ the living oui If 
the soul IS prudviit, lul of n ^ p<n\ r to sp. ik \v 11 not Rsult 
in any loss, but if ir is d stoiycd, tb h iiiu done is mo>t sinoas 
even though tin urnguc luppuis to be shiip lud polished, and 
the grcatci thu pcwvvf of spe kui^ tb grcitc* the harm done 
...The study of tloqucucv, good i >i tb, but good 

morals do not rccjiurv, < loqncuc 

Luoifcr of Calms could wiitc igimst tin hcrctirs whom he was 
condemning* ** We, to whom nature is siifim ut foi speaking, we 
who are strangers from all Gentih huiuui , ar., stiong enough to 
^ ^ Ddauaha Apos^toU rum 12 

Quoted M. L. W Lai>tner Chnsmmty a d Paj^an LAiUun^ p 53, 
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destroy any heresy, because the thing itself and the mitlx arc speaking. 
You and your helpers have multiphed the whole ait of Gcnulo 
literature; we know sacred htrrafurc only. Our speech is the 
common speech; yours oi* tlic odier hand is polished, ornate, 
carefully chosen. Neveitlickss your artfully sweet and carefully 
wrought speecfii cannot pcrsuidc an\ ^^hiistun, unless he is no 
Christian, m which case it miHit result thit, although -you aie a 
wolf you ttught be reckoned U) be ouc of tlu slucp, by those who 
have no knowledge.”^"* Epiphmuis ciu wntc with venomous 
bitterness tliat Ongen is like a vijcr, xlut lu is D'ditcJ.mth CFreek 
education, that he vomits out the ^loiiOii of his mind, winch becomes 
die food of dcstrucuoii to those who icctjit h«s views ^ ® But, xs 
laistncr caustically rcmaiks, “ A evnu n mIu, luivscs^r, find signi- 
ficance m die fact di it an Fpiph inius oi a L ucihr of Calatis, \/hose 
opinions are most violent, t Lo'h, >t\li;>DC4l]v coiisidcuJ, very 
indifferent wnteis, and as dind rs noi c\cn in the v LOiid lank.” 

It IS true tint then v r^. i w o‘ ih C h< »sli hi wutcis who woulel 
openly have admitted thit lo cd pi '^in liter iture for its own 
sake, and for it^ ow n be mts I or tin most tut thi^r o^^eial attitude 
v\u,s that a man must \i t \v it lus it pio/id^d Inm w^th an 
aiscnal of weapons ind ni diods of attack iguu t di*., pagans them- 
selves Augustine wiites 

If those who in ^ dlt d phd a phtis ''t d spciidh the Platoiiists, 
liavc said auyd un thn is mu t ul i j li in otiy with our faith, 
we are not oidy not t > diimk f«om jt, but to duni it for our 
use from diosc vxIim hi t i o h\ i J } o>s^^Mon of it . In the 
same way all biauclus < I he ul n 1 itinn^ h ^ t lu t only false 
and superstitious f'^iu cs ind lu t\y 1 ut kns ot unneccssar) toil, 
winch every wie of us, wIhu vm _o oi i n»>cltr the leadership of 
Christ from dir ftlloxxdnp ot thf bcitu ii, ought to avoid, 
but dity contain ilso hlxi il in’^tru lio i vs hull is better adapted 
to the uss oi ttuth, and spmt iiios^ < \.clkiit precepts of morality, 
and some tiuths c^cu ui regard to die worship of tlie oiiet^od 
arc found among them Now these .urc, so to ^peak^ th«ir gold 

^ Lucifer. Aloru tuhm t pro D 1 1 the 
Epiphamus Pananon Hacr ^2, 9 

T W. Laismcr Chmttdtttty and Pagan CuhutCt f 5^* 
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and silvei, which they did not create themselves, bu^duj> out 
of the mmes of God’s providence, winch are everywhere scat- 
tered abroad, and are perversely and unlawfully prostituted to 
the worship of devils. Tlicsc, thcpeToic, the Cbnstian, when he 
sepaiatcs lunisclf in spiiit fioni the miserable ftUowship of these 
men, ought to take way with him. and devofe to thar proper 
use m die preashiiij^ of rlie gospel 

This process was >.alli,d “ «poi]ini>- the rgyptiaiis.” As the Jews 
spoiled the Egyptians wIkii iluy went forth from Egypt so die 
Christian spoils tin. pagan wiitus when ht gots out fiom paganism. 
So Augustine goes on to note how nobly tTcinenl of Altxandna, 
Origcn andjciomo did in fait spo.l the I gyptians: 

And what* have mans goi>d uid f xitlilnl hien among our Inctjiicn 
donc^ Do we not see with w hat a c|uintity oC gold and silver 
and gajments Cvpiun, tb*t most p«,rsinsjv ftachci and blessed 
martyr, was loaded wVu ht c uin out o^ Igvpt"* How much 
Lactaimus brought willi him. uid \irtorinas, and Qptatiis, and 
HiLiy, not to spL xk ot iivitui^ hk n ' ‘ 

The best defence of tlu use ot pictau comes horn thc^ 

historian Socrates. He was vutmg ahet the time ^vhu^ juhan had 
tried to debar all Hliiistnns fioni ih learning, hy debarring all 
Christian tcachcis fioni sc]^>ois loimiulfly tliat prohibition did 
not last long, for the df irh ot ]uh iii t uiscd it to be lescnidM almost 
as soon as it w is f incUd Soci lU . ie<jud:» tht speedy i-^storation 
of the way to lcnrnm«.r as piovidaxiiak and he goes on to justify 
himself for this point of view He uses cIulc argiinu nts. He bcguis 
by lading it down that Check ht< latiire ccjtnnly *vas never recog- 
nized eitlicr by C3hint or his apr>stks as divinely inspired, but, on 
the other hand, neither was it rejected as w hulls spuiious. And 
this happened of dehbtiatc mtent that tlic use ol it should not be 
banned* first, tliere w ere many wise men of the Greeks who were 
not far from the knowledge of God. That was only to be expected, 
for, smee ever there was a world, die mvisible dungs could be seen 
throttgh the things which arc visible [Romtuu i. f8-2i). Second, 
^^Augnstme. Di Doitrtm Chnsttana 40. 
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beyond doubt die sacred Jcriptcir^ inculcate admirable add lieavenly 
doctrines, »nd produce piety and integrity in those who study them,, 
but they do not instrtict in the art of reasoning, by which those 
oppose the tritth may be suJacssfully resisted. Third, adversaries are 
most easily foiled, when wc am use their owii weapons against 
theni.^®* As Sdfcrates wisely saw it, paifan literature had its uses, 
uses which no prudent man could afford to neglect. Ibc Christian 
Church liad come to sec diat all wisdom and all beauty come 
somehow from God;’ but at Hie same time die Christian Church 
never forgot— and some to die cud of the day felt it njore acutely 
than others — diat more than knojs’ledge is necessary, for a devil is 
bad, but a clever and an educated devil is still worse. 

*** Socrates; Izalcstabticci! Hisrorv 3. 10. 
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TiirRE R no gospel pictuic dean i to n‘'o t people than die picture of 
Jeius setting tin. child m the midst, oi taking him m His arms. Thae 
aic compaiativJ) ftw rderuicis to children m tlic pages of the 
gospels, but the tew th rc are arc of fiist-iatc importance; and m 
them there is set out in a way diat cinnot be forgotten the im- 
portance ot die child , 

it IS clear that Jesus was never loo busy or too preoccupied to 
rcccnvc and to welcome a child. Whfu llis disaplcs would have 
kept them back, bide them to be allowed to tome to Him.* 
The disaples aic not to bi thought ot m tbit pissagc as hard and 
unsyiiipathetic men. If plit.e .uiv lehaiice at alj upon the 
clironology of die' gospels, dm iiKid ni ot the children happened 
when Jesus was on i lis list j(>uniov to Jeiusalcni Ills tension was 
apparent to dn dt ciplcs, c \ < n if ih< ) did not fullv r^.vhse its cause, 
and they soueht to keep the children away, ticcause they chd not 
<Msli thcar Master ti» be viotnui by tlnm at such a time as that. 
Lven on die way to leuvahni Jisns h id tinu toi the child 

There is one ^lying of jesus, u ir w it poitid to us, winch means 
diat Jesus beluved thit God tOv> is luser too pieoccupied wnth 
greatness to uccivi the . hild 1 lis \v uii'n » is dnt intii must have 
a care lest they ohtnd die clnhlnn foi, “ In heaven dicir angels do 
always behold the face of my I adu r who in hcec/cn.” ® That can 
only refer to guardian nigels. Ar a kmy’s i oui t it was only the most 
favoured courtnis and orficnls who had at any time access to the 
kmg’s presence, and who at any tune saw die kmg’s face. So diat 
must mean that Jesus taujrht that at any time God was willing to 
give c<;>mplctc attention to the care of the child. 

It IS the assumption of Jesus that evcTy father will automatically 
and instinctively care foi the cbld. Even incai, who are evil, know 
* Mak lo. 13 ; Mattfiew 19. 13 , jUi/v 181s. * MatAew tS. to. ' 
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Kow to give good gifts to their duldiai.' The care ofthe child is 
a primary human duty 

• It li the teachmg'of Jesus that the Chnsiian duty to the child is 
absolutely binding To receive a child is to rcccn t none other than 
Jesus IhinsdC* 

The rcsponsftiihty oC the Chnstian ^br the tluld is a terrible 
rtsponsibihty The fate of the man who puts i stumbling-blotk m 
the way of the child is a nism bitter fati ihaii aw iits any other 
human sm It woulJht b it ■. ^ir i uiui t«y liasv. i gnat nulKtonc 
hmged atound his neck aiui to be diowiiLil iti tin dsptlp of the sta 
dian to cause a child to stumhl , 

The diild IS tin \ tiy p ittf it ol tin. wio u )t ilu Kingdom, uid 
uiiltss a man bctoines o i d'lld h will not aini i,hU> the Kingdom 
^ at all •" 

With a bad uroundhl < tb'>( in il t tia^'l tag of ftsus, one would 
havt expected tlut tlu rest of t>i Nt-sv T sL'niciit v ould have liad 
much to siv ibout the t i bin >■ i H h ii luiii r oi tin child, but 
the atna/ing tiling n (.Ik o i m ii s of rb \ w I stimcnt material 
Je iling With the i liild Hi c <iilc i n o lulu \ ni ; j an uts irt within 
the Clmstixn > llowshn , i s 1 1 p o' u t is * > th T briytian and to 
lus children ' Thti.. i s)‘i 'ui I limps o* tlie Chu'vh at Tyre, 
when rlu* cliildreu ui 1 tl v i «■ ippi u t [ ci d Paul upon his way 
to Rome * 

The New Ttsiu iiit hi pi utc <Jy uotlnuL i> say about the 
ttimmg of tlie child ( 1 ' li i i lU i '!> v tiicn pmats* Those 
who are to ruh s ithiii tl Imu fi inu t Jn t K thr ruhis of thiir 
own liomthokb ll L linn t si' oi wi'o he hi‘ own children 
m sul )ti,tion, t d ih (' i( > 1 m ’ t ’ o t \ i <> ru' s hiS »wn home- 
hold vs'II rii c'dci ' list b o iv. \ ho h IS f iithlul chiJdten m lus 
own house P^t Its h i\t da I i i 1’ iit’ dutv of piovidiug for 
their did It m foi d < thud' i o ’ *• mt to liy up for the pireuts, 
but the pirciits tor thi chdJKn *' 1 oh is » oi i not piovoLc their 

* A 1 ar<hiu " ii J dt • * , f ci i k i 45 

\fatfitwJ 6 fc-i,, Mark ) | , i” 2 

•’ \Lmthcw iS 2 4 Marl 0 j-c c 0 4'''* 

\ts 2 JO, I Ctrinfhiai ^ 7 14 * ’ / -i s 

•/^Ac«j«>o I, Ca/etjM«s j 20 

^^Tmadty 3 4, la, / ftcy 1 6 “ 11 Couttthim^ T2 14, 
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children tef wradi, as the letter to the Colossians adds, lest they be 
^discouraged,** Bwxgcl commenting on that passage says that 
fathers must never be too hard on their children, so that they may 
avoid that plague of youth, the broken* spirit 

And there our material ends. The New Testament lays down 
no I6nd of curriculum of training for the child; the^New Testament 
knows nothing about religious education and nothing about Schools; 
for the New Testament is certam that the only training which really 
matters is given withm the home, and 'hat tlicie arc no teachers so 
effective for good or evil as parents arc. 

When we turn to the Apostolic Palbers the matcnal is equally 
meagre; and tlie tone of it is precisely the same. 'Jliat the Church 
was concerned with the children is shown by tbe repeated injunction 
diat neither abortion nor child exposuie must be practised.^® That 
the children -were veiy dcfimtely willmf the fellowship of the 
Church is sliow ii by the fact that they ai e included with the husbands 
and the wives and the widows in the chving gieetiiigs of Ignatius’s 
letter to the Church at Smsrna.’* The' other references are to tbe 
duty and obligation of the jiaicui Li> hung up the child in the 
knowledge and the love and the fear of Cod. Clement writes to 
die Church at Cormth: 

Let us reverence them that haw rule over us. let us honour our 
elders, let us tram oiu young in tlic fear of God, let us direct our 
women in the gc'od way'. ... Let oui children p.irlakc of tlie 
training that is in Chiist. 1 or tln.in ham how humility avails 
with God, wdiat pure love can do with linn, how’^ the fear of 
Him IS good and great and saves those who live tliereui in 
holiness and a pure mind.^’ 

Polycarp w'ntcs to the Church at Philippi: 

Let us teach, first of all, ourselves to vs alk in die commandments 
bf the Lord. Next, teach \v*ur wives to walk in the faith given, 

< 3 . 4; Colossians 3. ei. 

^ Epistle of Bamahas 19. 5; 20. 2; Didache 2. 2; 5. 2. 
w J^^Oatius: To the Smyrttceans 13. r. 

Clement: To the Corinthians 21, 6-8. 
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to tJurtii, aiid m love and in punty tenderly to lov(^ their own 
husbands in all truth, and to love all others equally in all chastity; 
and to tram up Ithcir children m the knowledge and fear* of* 
God.'® 

It IS the imtructfcn of Hermas: ** Make Hiesc thmgs known tb all 
\our diildren and to your wih ” ” In the same work the angel 
gives instruction m die necessity of family training and family 
disciplmc: 

It is not foi tins that God is :yigiv with )ou, but in order that 
)oa should coiivcit youi Linnlv, winch has sinned ag.aast die 
Lord, and against )oii, thai piraits But vou arc mdulgeni 
and do not coircct yoiii famiK, hut have allowed them to 
become coiriipt. . . ? But ilic gic u nicicv of the Lend has had 
pity on )Oii and )<>ui hnu^y, and v ill in ike you strong and will 
cstablih you jn his ^lory, oiilv do not he slothful, but have 
coinage and iiieiiydieii ^<ull tinnlv. loi, a> die siuidi, h) 
hcunmciuig Ins woil, oseitonns die tj>k winch he desires so 
also the dally Tighten Wi>»d t>\eKomcs ill wicLdiicss. Do 
not cease, tlien, coiu^tiiig you* childicn for 1 know that if 
they repent with all linn h iits, th^y will be mseribed m the 
book of life wjdi die sunts ' 

111 die same woik 1 Icnn j*' is t 'hi of ]ii-> duty to Ins ctrmg fannly: 

But, Uermis, no loinj \ lx »* a nuclgv against \olu children, lu^i 
neglect yoiii sisu », tin" tliey m ly he clc ius« d from then fonnci 
sms. Foi dicy WiH he lom^fed wiili ndif'^ous coricction, if 
y oil heal no Q[rudge i ;uinL them I In In n mg of giudgcs works 
death, *But yon. He inns, Lid guat tumbles of your own 
be'causc of die tiansgresSions i>f ' our ta inly , because you did not 
pay attention to themi, but s »n neglcek’d dieni and became 
entangled in dun ewil dtccL 

*^Polyc\ip lothi Pittlipi t 4 
” Iht {ilicphcrd oj \ mu 2 '* 3 

37ic Shepherd oj Ihvnas Vision i i, 2, 

^*1 lie Shepherd of Hu tuM, Viaon a i i. 
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That is (ill die material have iiom the Apostolic iPathett, but 
the general impact and direction of it is completely dear. The 
traitung of the cliild is a parental duly; and to ^ in it is to bting 
sorrow to the child and soi row to oneself. The whiSle task ol' educa- 
tion is laid squarely on die shoulders of the father as ihe head of the 
household and the home.'*' 

The sm prising trudi is diat never at any time eithw in New 
Testament times or m die days of die Early Church did the Church 
ever provide any kind of general i ducation for her children. This 
was a task that the Churc h never at .aiy time undeitook. She pro- 
vided careful and detailed instruction for her catechumens and for 
her mimstry, but for her ch'Idien slii provided none at all. There 
were certain rc.'isons wii) that wis s<> 

There was one reason winch explains not only this, but luany 
surprising things in the Instory of the E.iny Cliuicli. The Early 
Church had an intense and passionate belief m the imminence 
of die Sc£x>nd Coming. And dicic wis no point m settmg up a 
system of secular education in a s\ oriel when' the time was short 
and wheic the Lord Mas at band if the woild as ^mn knew 
it was hastening to an end, there mms no poit.t in prcp.mng for life 
in the world. In a rapidly dissolving uoild secular education 
was an irrelevance, whicli did not cntei into mm’s calculaaoiis 
at alL 

Further, m the cirl) di\s tin Cheuli was pool To have set 
up her own system of schools nopl , b 'cii completely beyond 
her means. She could li.isc piovidcd neither the buildings nor the 
staff necessary for an j sucli nndcitikiug 

Still fordicr, It Mas not so vei^ long bcti'ic C linsti.unty became 
illegal. When the time came wlicn a man could be regarded as a 
enmund simply for the name of (diriitian, and nor because of any 
crimes attachmg to the n.mie, ( hristian ‘chools \vould be an obvious 
impossibihty. No bod) of people who were automatically outside 
the law could possibly set up their own schools. 

K the Church did not and could not set up schools for its own 
chfldren, where then did the children of Clinstians receive their 
education?'* The answn is simple and cxtnmcly surpiisuig — ^they 
* were educated in the ordinary and normal secular schools. l>t us 
recall 'die cumculum of any Greek or Roman schoot Its cuttiedum 
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was fbe poets* aad especially Homer. These poets, anci especially 
Homer, told of the gods, of their loves and wan and hates .jid 
e^loite— a sttange cutnculum mdeed for a Chnstian child. The 
wh<Je school organisation was tied to heathen ichgion. The scho<^ 
hohdays ware reUgious festivals; the master rccavcd his poor 
payment on theJFeasts of Mmerva and Saturn. The school spent 
most of Its tunc learning about the gods, and adjusting its time-table 
by the festivals of the gods; and yet it "was to these schools that 
Christian children went 

In his work Oh Idolatry TertuUiaii dcab with tins very problem, 
and be conies to a conclusion which is vciy surptiang. •TertuUian 
■w as the last man in the world to c^nipioini’^c with hcadienism, and 
the last man in the world to shrink fioiu nuLing the absolute 
demand, and fioni laying clown tin ibsolun standaid. TertuUian 
■*15 quite clear that no Chration could be i schoolmaster, or a professor 
of hlcraturc. The schoolmi't^r i‘ in coutinuons contact with idola- 
try. He must tcU of the gods and tin ii doings, lie must teU of their 
pedigrees and tlicii hoiiouis, his whole cdutiuonal course involves 
talking continuously about the j^ods, w iio fill the woiks of the poets. 
If he is a schoolmaster, he is boin d to ob^tisc aU the headien £cs- 
Uvals, and he is bound to bedeck bis m hool with fl<iwc is and garlands 
on the days of tlic gods. That is lonu thing wliicli no Chiistiau cmi 
do; and for Tcrtullian tJic pioftssioii ot scboolniastor is one of the 
forbidden professions 

It IS when he takes the not "I'p thit TcmJlun docs die sur- 
pnsmg thing, lie admits tbit the obvious poation is that, if 
teaching htciaturc is utilavs fiil foi a C brstiaii, tluii Laniiug it must 
be equally unlawful. Jiut dial is j asc^y the jwiuoa that Tti- 
tulhan will not face. Ik pK'ads that scculai vdiicauon u a complete 
necessity. No inan'can live without it, he cannot even study sacred 
literature widiouf'dn. basn cquipm>.ut tlut secular education gives 
him. Them Tcrtulh.in goes on tc' chaw .< distinction between 
teaching and Uarmutf. To teach a suhicct, he detiues, is necessarily 
to commend it and to aflirn: its ttuli ind to bear testimony tcsit. 
But to leam is quite di fie rent. The teacher has to teach the whole 
material; but the Chiistion learner knows what idoIatry*is, and 
knows what to accept and what to reject. I Ic is as safe as a man who 
knotiiis thict a dumg is poiscm, and who accepts it m hts hand, bnt has 
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no mtcntiAn of dnnkmg it. Necessity, says TertulUaii, the excuse 
of the Icanicr, because he has no other way to learn.®® It is, then, 
doe curious argument of the usually blundy uucomprotnismg T<?r- 
tnlhan dut it is unlawful for a Chnstyji to be a sdioolmastcr in a 
heathen school, but it is quite lawful for a Christian child to attend 
a htathcii school, for the* e is no other possible way for him to gain 
the basic elements of cdut ition at all. 

Tcrtullian more than once insists that die Christian wall have 
nodimg to do with sccul ir literature. “ We will have nothmg to 
do widi pagan litcratuie and tcaclung, which is perverted m its best 
icsults.’’ ‘‘We dcspisi thi teaching of secular hteraturc,” he 
says, “ as being foolishness in God's evc's ’’ And yet m practice 
he itfuscs to go die wliolc wa\ widi this point of anew; and he 
comes to the oddl^ irratumil point of \icw that, while a Chnsrian 
scholar may learn in a pagan school, ^ C^instian teacher may not 
teach. 

But, while' th it w as 1 oitiilli ui's point of view, U docs nor seem 
to havv. been the ) omt of vilw of die Church as a whole Then 
exM two docuimnti which deil witli Chute h Order, called lltc 
Canons of lhppol)tv\ uid Ih T(f)piian Cl tnJi-'Onla. T^’heir date is 
uncertain, isisth ii iclitiousliip hut it is not eonipletcl) impossible, 
that they iniy m substance go back to llippol^lus himself, and they 
arc ccrtiinl) CMcleiuc foi tlie pi lauc of the C'huich prior to Al> 
300.®* Tlity la\ down wlut mist Iu\t been die ofticial attitude 
to the piofession of sdiool-tc liuig flu Canons of Hippolyfus lay 
It down th It a scliool-te u h^i ni i v ':;o on teaching, if he has no othci 
way of making a livmj;. il hu does go on teachmg, he must 
make it plain tliat he' belu ^ tii jods of thv. heathen to be demons, 
and he must saa duly in ilu p»escjK( Ins elas> Thv'rc is no God 
except die ^ ither, the S(mi and the 1 loly Spirit, and he must use Ills 
position as an <.>pportUiiit) to eoiui^it liis scholars to the Christian 
faitln The L^ypnau Chiocti Or^ r siys simply that if a man is 
cngviged m teaching chJehen, it is trood that he should cease to do 
so* but, if he has no othei profession or craft, he may be pardoned 

^llv vs Hole argi luent is m rcituliuii 0 » iMu i) 10 
Tcrtullian Ontlu listtmcn) if the ^oul i 
Tcrtullian D( 17. 

See C. J. Cadoux Vlit f at ly Church and die Worlds PP 28S*-90. 
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for continuing to tcach.^^ And in point of fact chat was llie general 
prnxciplc which was laid down. 

Wc haVc now, therefore, reached a stage at which the Cliristian 
child receives Ins general etlfication in a pagan school without any 
question, and as a rcgulai custom; an^ at which the Christian 
teacher is hidden by die moic iigorous to abandon his profession as 
impossible, because of its material, for aClinstian, but is allowed by 
the general practice of die Church to continue as a teacher, provided 
that he makes his own Chiistian position clc'ar, and that he uses his 
profession as a way ol intioducing lus scliolars to the Christian 
faith; and it is clear that the ot scliool-tLachcr m a pagan 

School must have opened an almost iinlmutccl misMcmary door of 
opportunity to the Chiistum teacliei who \\as brave enough to 
,takc It. 

^ladicr moic tliaii a iiundiccl years latei something was to 
happen uhich shoved how dcipK embedded die Christians had 
become in die oducational ni of die Roman Lmpire, and how 
great stoic they set by the Ldiication v Inch these schools gave. On 
ird November, jOr, (.oust mtiiis chtd of a fc^^r at Mopsucrcnc in 
Cilicia, and on iith Decembci [iihan i hi nd Constantinople as 
Komau rmpeior, Jnhan was a man who wished t( put the clock 
back, and to tctuni to the nudein gods On [th rebiuary, 362, he 
procLumed uligjous toleration tliu.jgli nit thi kmpiic, and began 
to Utke steps to bring buk tin an^i'iu w,«\s It is tiuc tlxat in die 
year winch ensued theic t outb'cah'i of Mohxice agamst the 
(Miiisrians, and that toi sorn' t^ of mails idom ramc back, 

butjulian was not a p'isc».utot m th suin' in w hiHi the older peiso- 
cutoi > \v* le. 1 !(' dchbejatJv disci uinil an dc iie U injure the 
Cdirrtnns/'’* So/<;nu‘n, die !iist“iiau swv tlnough this policy of 
toleration eput. ckaily. It was not,'* he wntes, “ fiom any feeling 
of compasaon tow irds tin Chiistinis tlii+ lie iicatcd them at first 
wnth gj eater huniatuty than had been c\iucv 1 by the former perse- 
cutors, but because he had chscuverc ^ 'hat pagaiusm had derived no 

Canom of Jlipfolytih C aion r... tx), "o 1 Uj (idi-OrA r ti. Bodi 

passages arc cjiionJ in Litin ii> C J Caciouv. Iftt Latly Chut eh and the IVorlf 
p. 533, footnote, 

Julian: JUlkrs 37. We unc tliroii^lioiit tlic mmibcTin., and the rranslation 
of the fetters m tlic edition of W'. C. Wnght 111 the Loeb Clascal Library. 
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advantage from theur tortures, while Christianity had h«n specially 
jt^pTcased, and had become more honoured by the fortitude of those 
who died in defence of the £»th.” *® ^ As Gregory Nazianzen put 
It: “ He grudged the glory of martyrdom.” As Jerome put it, 
he initiated a mild {blan 4 (i} persecution “ enticing rather than com- 
pellmg people to sacnficc.” Wc must look at the steps which 
lead up to the famous edict saIucIi sought to dnvc Christians 
altogether from Roman scliools. 

His first step very naturally was to s copm the heathen templt''. 
Many of these temples liad betn ili liberatcly destroyed, and many 
of them had been used as quu'ius, fiom which stone 'had beai 
taken for the building of other buddings, and Jidian enacted that 
all such stone should be bi ought btek, whcicvcr possible, and used 
m the reconstruction c'f the temples fiopi which they had been, 
taken. He wntcs to his unclt juliair ‘‘ first of all, set up die pillars 
of the Temple of Daphne: tike those that aic in any palace any- 
where, and i.onvcy them thence; thai ^ct up m then place others 
taken from the niently ocrupied house-..” He despoiled die 
Christian Chu>(,hi.s ol their tieisims Those mvIio Iwd destroyed 
temples Mscrc oukred to icbuild them at duir own cost.®' 

Julian took one veiy subtle sti p he recalled all the bishops who 
had been banisluil for hi u's) ’■* f Ic wiitcs to Atios, the notorious 
Anan; ” I have u nutted rhcir stuteiitc of exile for all in common 
who we're baiushi'd in isiutcVe-i fisbioii by Constantius of blessed 
memory, on ace oimi eif tile lollvoltlu ( ..ihla-aii' Bntin yoiu case, 
1 not only le'niit your esilc but abo, since 1 am muielful of our olei 
acquaintance and mtiicouisi, 1 unite yon to tome to me.”®® 
Vhotinus was sueli an .irtli-lie,etii. that he was ehsowned both by 
the Allans and the oiihodox paitics, but Julian wutes to him as one 
who at any rate seems to maintain what is pioLiLly true*, and who 
comes nearest to bcuig saved®® He oiele'is Llcusius, Bishop of 

®*Se7omcu hick-.iast’CiiI ^ 4 

® Gregory Nazjanicn Otuium n i: '‘®*].niiiu: jos. 4. 

**Juhaii: Lelietszg, Sozomen ELchnasi'cal H’iUvy % 

••SoiKvnicn’ Bcchwftial Hf-tory $. s, rhe'odorrt: rali'^iaUtail Hutory 3. S, 
•*^So20jnen: EaJpnastuaJ Hutory 5. 5. 

**Theodoict 3. a; Sozomen 5. 5; .Socrates 3. 11. 
wJoImii: Jjetters ij. **Juliaa: If tins 55. 
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Cyzicu&i, to tebail4 the Chucch of the Novatiws at his ow& expense, 
ajid imposes a heavy penalty if the work is not completed widb^ 
t\i?o months.** The Ponatists can actually speak of Juhan as “ the 
one man who had allowed justice to tnuniph.” *• The idea behind 
this was to sow dissension m the Chnsnay Church, and to divide 
It once agsun intS warrmg sects and fictions, and so uluraatcly to 
destioy it. It is tiue that Julian’s subtle plan did not prove in any 
way generally effective, but tlic subtlety of the move was typical of 
his method of attacking Chu*tianify. 

JIc did cverythmg he could to liutnili.it.. the Clinstiaijs without 
actually attackuig diem Ho to .sU uitcnts md pui poses closed th< 
law-courts to them by demanding that evciv pleader sliould bum 
a few pinches of uicriisi. before beginmng his oration.’’ He or- 
dained that they should no longer be known as Christians, but that 
thcy^should be called by the eontemptuous title of Ciahlajans.’* 
Tliose who woultl not sacnfice to the gods, howevci blameless they 
might be, were elcpnved ot their < iti/cnship, and ot the puvilcge of 
pamapatuig iii the asst lublics md ri the foi um. M 'gistrates amel 
governors were diM'iiswd from dieii posts on the giound tbat the 
CTiristian law forbade dieni to use the sw oi d ’ ‘lainst djosc who were 
worthy of capitil punishment ” In Jus own Icttei t » Atarbius he 
writes: “ I .ifluin by the goels tiiat 1 do ne>t wi S the Gahlaians either 
to be put to dcadi oi uiijnstlv beaten, oi to siifter any other mjury; 
but nevertheless I do asserr absolutely tb it die god-h anng must be 
pretenod to them, lor di ‘iigh the folly of the Gulilaeans almost 
everything his been oveitunnci, wheieas thiougli the grace of the 
gods aie we all well pics..rvsd Wherefore W'c ought to honour 
the gods and the god-Caiing, beitb leii and ciOcs ’’ In all cases 
preference was to l^e g"sn to the iiiui who was not a Chiistian. 

Julnn witbdie«iy all tin piivilegcs winch Iiad been given to die 
Christian Cliuith and the Cluistiui elewy He withdiew the 
light of lra\cl by the publie post, ho withdicw evempoon Com 

Socrates 3 ii '’^Optiuis* V( Sihisi Don 3 . lO. 

’’ Gregors Na/iJUi-tii Orottoin 4 00 
** Gregoty Noriaii/cn Oiafm | 76 
’’Socrates 3 13, Soromcn s iS “Julian Letters n 
Sozotnen 5. % , Tbe'odoret 3. 3 These privileges arc detailed m Eusebius' 
Lijt opSonstatUiM z. 30-43. 
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miinicipaf service. He writes to the ati^ens of Byzanuumr I have 
restored to you all your senators and councillors whether tlicy have 
abandoned themselves to the superstition of the Galilaeans, or have 
devised some otlier method of escaj-ring from the senate.” Ih 
even compelled Cbristiaiji \\Jdo^^ s and oi phans to refund the niojiey 
which dicy had in tlieii poverty received from public sources.*® 

It IS quite clear iliat JuIlui did not unleash anything like the 
bloodthirsty persecutions of the eaihcr days; but he did mount 
against the Christians what might be called an administrative perse- 
cution, socthat to be a Clinsiian was to hisc all die rights to citizcu- 
sliip, and to have to bid fau well to all liopc of a public "carcei , or 
even a public compeLeiice, 

It is against this backgiound that wo must sec Jiiliaifs final 
attack on Christianity, and it was an attack upon the front of cduca-t 
tion. It was .ui attack winch wms hunched in three stages. On 
izdi May, 36.?, JuIkui issued a decree eonfiimnig their ])ri\nlcges 
to school-teacheis. This was a cjuite colourless decree, giving little 
warning of wdiat w'as to follow. On r7th fuiic ot the same yc\a it 
was followed by a much luoic ominous dcciee, whiji read; 

Seeing that it is expedient that all masteis and teachers should be 
pattem^ not less of moraJilv thin of eloquence, and seeing that 
1 caiuiot be present 111 pcisoii m eaeli individual Umnslup, be it 
enacted that whoever desitcs the woiL of a tcaclier do not 
intrude into the oHke sutldenly or tadily, but that, aitcr orderly 
examination h<ld, his ap} ointment be sanctioned by dcxiee ol 
the curiiilcs^ with the consent and confinnation o[ tlie opfinn. 
Such decree shall be tiMnsmitud to me for endorsement, that, 
under our sanction, teacJicis may with in^ie exalted hommr 
conduct the studies ol townships.*^ 

It W'as still not clear what Julian was getting at, and lie appeared only 
to be setting the local autlioiitics an iwkward problem in selection. 
But one dung was clear, that Julian was about to use the educatioiia! 
system of Rome as a propaganda weapon, and as an instrument for 
the deliberate formation of public opinion. But dus decree was 

**Juliair. lA'ners 39. Soznm»'u 5. 5. 

** Cpdtx Thcdomi> 13^ 3. 5- 
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almost i^tiniediately followed by a rescript wbich madettbe whole 
matter clear. The rescript is long, but it must be quoted in full, 
because it is an extraordinary document: 

I hold that a proper emicatiou results, not m lahonously acquired 
symmetry o? phrases and language, V^it in a healthy condition 
of mind, I mean a mind diat has understanding and true opinions 
about things good and evil, honourable and base. Therefore, 
when a man thinks one thing and teaches his pupils another, in 
my opinion he fails to educate exactly in proportion as he fails 
to bc.an honest man. And if the divei gcncc between a man’s 
convictions and his utterances is merely in trivial matters, that 
can be tolerated somehow, though it is wrong. But if in matters 
of die greatest importance a man has certain opinions and tcadies 
die contrary, what iftlint but the conduct of liuckstcrs, and not 
Roiicst but thorouglily dissolute men in that they praise most 
highly die diings that they believe to be jnost worthless, thus 
cheating and enticing by tlicir praises diosc to whom they desire 
to transfer their worthless wares. Now all who profess to teach 
anything w^batever ought to be men of upright rliaractcr, and 
ought not to harbour in their souls opinions irreconcilable with 
wliat they publicly profess ; and, above all, I believe it is necessary 
that diosc w^ho associate with die young and teacli diem rhetoric 
should be of upriglit cliaracter; for they expound die writings 
of die ancients, whetlier they be rhctoiiciaiis or grammarians, 
and still more if they are sopliists. bor tliesc claim to teach, in 
addition to odier diings, not only the use of words, but morals, 
also, tmd they assert that polithal philosopliy is dicir peculiar 
field. Let us leave aside, for the moment, the question whether 
this is true oj hot. But while I applaud them for aspiring to 
sucli liigh pretensions, I should applaud them still more, if they 
did not utter falsehoods and convict themselves of tliinkiiig one 
thing and teaching their pupils ai^other. What ! Was it not the 
gods who revealed all their learning to liomer, Hesiod, Demos- 
tliencs, Herodotus, Tbuevdides, Isocrates and Lysias ? ^Did not 
these men think that they were consecrated, some tt> Hermes, 
some to the Muses ? I think it absurd that men who expound 
works of dicsc writers should dishonour the gods wdiom they 
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used in' Honour. Yet though 1 think diis absurd, 1 do not say 
that they oti^ht to change dieir opinions and then instruct the 
young. But 1 give them this dhoicc: diher not to teach what 
they do not think admirable, or, iflhey wish to teach, let them 
first really persuade thcii pupils that neither Homer nor Hesiod, 
lior any of these writers whom tliey expound, afad have declared 
to be guilty of impiety, folly and error in regard to the gods, is 
such as they declare. For since they make a livdhhood and 
receive pay from tliese writers, tlity thereby confess that they 
are most shamefully greedy of gain, and that, for the sake of a 
few dridima:, they would put up with anytloing. It is^ruc that, 
untd now, there were many excuses for not attending the temples, 
and the terror that threatened on all sides absolved men for 
concealing the truest belief about tlic gods. But since the gods 
have granted us liberty, it seems to me* absurd that men should 
teach what they do not bcHc\ e to be sotuid. But if they believe 
that those whose iiiterpicteis they are and for whom they sit, 
so to speak, in the scat of the piophets, wcie wise men, let them 
be the first to emulate theic piety towards the gods. If, however, 
they thmk that these writers weie in erroi vsith respect to the 
most honoured gods, then kt them betake tliemselves to the 
Cburclies of the Galikcaus to expiiund Matdiew :uid Luke, since 
you Galilaeans are obeying them when you c/rdain that men shall 
refrain frcsin tenipk -worship. For mv part I wish tliat your 
ears and tongues might be “ bom anew,” ,ts you w'ould say, .is 
regards dicsc tilings in winch mav i e\ci have pait, and all who 
think and act as is pleasing to me. 

For religious and st'culai teachers let there be a general 
ordinance to this ellect Any youth who seishcs to attend tlte 
schools IS not excluded; nor indeed would it, be reasonable to 
shut out from the best way hoys who aic still too ignorant to 
know which way to turn, and to overawe them against tlicir 
will into bdiig led to the behefs of tlicir ancestors. Though 
endeed it might be proper to cure tiiesc even against their will, 
as one cures the insane, except that wc concede mdulgcaice to all 
for this sort of disease. For wc ought, 1 thuik, to tcadi, but not 
punish, the demented.**^ 

♦* Juli.in • LettfTf 
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And jiow die aim offtdian was quite clear, it was to dosq the secular 
schools against all Chnstdaii teacliers- They athcr abandon 
tbar behef in Chnstiamty, and return to behef in the old pagan* 
gods, or cease to teacb. 

Here indeed was a subtle mcdiod of persecution. It baimed 
culture to the Cfcurcli, and m effect shut 4k door on cd^^caao». It 
IS tjue that it was Christian tcachus uid not Cbustian scholars wl o 
wcie banned j&om die schools. It n true tint for Clmsbin scholars 
the door was left wide open But it v^as quite rlcai that die whole 
design of Julian was to turn die schools into enures of pagan religion 
radicr than of general ciiltiuc , and du icsult would liasV been that 
It would have become mipo^siblcTi r Cliintian parents to send dicir 
children to them. Gibbon ai curat Jy assesses fuliufs aim, and the 
certain outcome if this policy had bccoiat a pumancncy: *^JuUan 
' had reason to expect that in the spac«. of a few years die Church 
woald relapse into its prun r\ il siinj>lKJti , lud d'' ^t the theologians, 
who possessed an uiich quiti >h tr< ul tli ' h nnnig .u)d eloquence of 
die age, would be ^utccctkd hv a ^'‘cji ^ uu m ot Mind and ignorant 
fanatics, incapable of clci ndnig diC tilth of iliOir own pimaplcs, 
or of exposing the \ irioiis ft Mu s of po]^ th( n llii^ enactment 
ofjulnn nught well have u a <»-Kit sup towards rindermg m- 
effective the whole v/oik of tlu (Jiunh in the long lun. 

It was not only cltimnn*v school teachers who were hit by 
this edict. GiCdt professors of ihct<^n< lud to hv down their 
offices. Victornuis m Rome chost to aluiidon re idling, as did 
Mnsomus and Proharcsius m AtLeus H nholiiu apostatised tti 
order to keep his chan 1 Ik c ’^e of Pioli cic sms c unoiis. He had 
been no less than tlu uuc>r of Jului 'mnsdr It quite certain that 
Juhan would have given Ihohanesm* sptciil cvinquion and spcnal 
cemsidcrauon. Setoc tiiiK b^foie, In (nd wntteii to Prohdcrcsius 
oflcrmg hufi icetss to ^titc ele^Liii unis it ii< pioposed to write a 
history of the times But P^ohare^jus ih >so to go But before 
he went he consulted tlu otaele at D^lpln t> s^c whether ot not 
JuhanS enactment would 1 fst fir Ion the otack assuicJ hiiti«diat 
It would last only a short time. “ PiohxTcsius Icaiutd m dns way 
what the jfiitiirc would hr mg, and took courage.” Thutc is somo 
thmg chaiactciistic of the age in a philosopher, who was creduli^us < 
Letters 14. ms Laws of the Plitlo*>op)im 493* 
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enough to /Consult Delphi for guidance, and a Christian who was 
close enough to pagaiusm to decide his future by the verdict of a 
pagan oracle. It is a curiously revealing iiiadent; it shows that in 
many eases, and sometimes where onq# would least expect it, the 
anaent gods were not so very far away; and it shows that, if Julian 
had hved to enforce his decree for long cnougli, it«^night have had 
a very serious effect on the Christian Church. 

Even the pagans tliemselvcs weic shocked by this act of Julian. 
Ammiaiius JMarcclliiius praises Julian foi simphfyiug legal procedure, 
and for making the lasss more intelligible; then he goes on to say; 
“ But his j?)rbidding masters of ihetonc and giammar to>_ instruct 
Christians was a cruel action, and was desei ving to be buried m ever- 
lasting silence.”^® Th veiy ssay m winch Amimanus states this 
matter shows that he clearly saw its ami and its eHoct; for he does 
not say tli at Julian forbade Chiisrian teacluis to instruct, he says 
diat It was foi bidden th it (!]ljii>tians should be instructed. GregOiy 
of Na2ian7en says tliat Julian dt Jared “ Liteiaturc and tlic Gi '^ck 
language arc naturally ouis, vvhv> aie worshippers of the gods; 
illiterate ignorance and nistii.]t\ aie youis, whose wisdom goes no 
furtiier dian to say ‘ believe.' ” 

It is interesting to note that in every ease the Clnistian lustonans 
interpret this act of Julian in tlie same svay as Marccllinus did. They 
do not mention tlic faet that C'linstiaii texehcis were foibiddui 1o 
teach; they all put u in tiic fonn tliat tlic schools were huied to 
Christian scholar^. I undamnitally they all sec in tins piolnbitioii 
an act of fear. Thcodoict wiitcs 

First of all, he piolnbitcd tlie sons ot the Cia1il.c\vns, for so he 
tiled to name the worsliippeis of tin Sasiour, troni taking part 
in the study of poe'iiy, ihetoiic, and plnloso'pliy, foi, said he, 
“we arc shot with shafts fcatluied fioni our'oevn wmg,” foi 
from our own books thaw take amis aud ssage wai against us.^" 

Sozoinen writes; 

He forbade the children of Chiistians from frequenting tlic 
** Ammianus Marccllmns 22. lo. 7. 

Gregory Nazianren. Orations 4 Theodoret 3. 4, , # 
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public schools, and fiom being instructed m tlie syntuigs of 
the Greek poets and autliois. — Ills sole nioUvo foi excluding 
the children of Christian parents fiom instiuition in the IcanuHg ' 
of the Greeks was bccauif he considcieJ such studus conducive 
to the acquisition of argumcijiitivc and p isiusive powci/* 

Socrates writes: 

lie enacted a law' bv which Chii.tim*' wen (Minded Com the 
cultivation of htcratuie, Kst,” nd In, “uIki' tluy hjv<* 
shaipened then tuiigne, tlic) should h dik ihs. mbie leadiK 
to meet the argumc Ills of tliL hTidu-i) ” Hi kn^w vci\ well 
til It the tables it c outains w onld c mk >si thi w In ik p igan s) sti in, 
ot winch he had be come tin < h imoion, t > ndicnk and contempt. 
... It IS W'cll kiKiwn that m am nut tu ns rln. docto's the 
(fhuichbs uiihuidiiid nsiiTv wue u usioi < dtoiveicisc then- 
selves ui the kaiiJini' ol tl ^ (tIilIss until tins Ind learhid .lU 
jclvaiKid , this iJav d'd \^ith i \ l ' lo impuning ♦‘hm- 
sc]\cs m cKkI to stKD/tliv nm • in 1 polihliiug tlikir 

minds, and at the smic tinn to " 1 lU the in^srs ilic heathen. “ 

The bubtlctv of this mtasurc i )iihin ^ in l \ ilv be seu), and the 
Christians wtic \v(.ll aw u of th t'k i it wo dd Ij i\c b "n bound 
have, li It had bckoiiK i j)cuninkM{\ 1 \t i A.vu iwren. was to 
aMirt about tin. jxrs cutn»w v^huh \ |.iLtui( the koming of 

AntJehnst ‘ \?th\ ik JliImi linusu I oneJ unon *st the 
ten^ Was he not i paste i tor tii t fouiid th ( iMuciins to be 
Taught the hhcial aits"^ 

But death was to tih i h uid to uusti it' I'l juiiin's t.nd( ivoois, 
tor on 26th ]uiu, 563, onb i o w bn 1, he w o m ntilly wounded 
in his c aiiJp i!gn i^ainst dn PasiuiSiii Php niddnd. AniiniaUtis 
Marccllinus teJU us tli it In died disuissm » tl >ablinn nature of tin' 
soul with die philosMpliois Miat ins md Pnseiw ‘ wKih the wound 
of his pierced nde wa» gaping \ade * Philostoiems sud that he 
died rcpi caching the :sun, wlniin In' hid woishipp^ d and who hafl 

Sozomen 5. 18 ' ^ ‘^snt <“ s and lO. 

”Augiisrme Dr La Du js ^2 
M'^icclluin- 2^ j -3 
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failed liin}.** So2otnen quotes a report that it was by die hand of 
a Christian that Julian was slain, and of a story that, when Julian 
w'as wounded, he took some of the blood which flowed fix>m the 
w ound, and threw it into the air, 3,% if he had seen Jesus Christ 
appearing, and intended to dirow it at him, in order to reproach 
Him witli his slaughter. It is Theodoret who gives us the Vinous 
tradition that, as ho died, Julian filled his hand with his own blood, 
and flung It into the air, with die cry: “ Tliou hast conquered, O 
Galila:an.” It was fioni that tradiron that Swinburne took lus 
famous line: 

f 

Thou hast conquered, O p.ilc Gahk*an; the ■world has 
grown grey from 'Thy breath.'*'' 

The edict of Juhan was rcsaiided by his successor Valaitinian;’ 
and so the death of Juh,ui saved Christianity from what migliCWTll 
have been a very dangeroiis ‘■uuation, for the withliolding of all 
educational rights -would have been bound to have had a most 
serious effect on die Church. T lie only solution would have been 
lot the Church to supply her osvn idiication, an undertaking which 
might have taken generations to achieve, and wliich would have 
had the dangerous couseqiu ace of producing two kinds of education 
in every land. 

Before wc leave the events connected w’ith Julian, we must notice 
an educadonal oddity wliich they produced. The effect of Julian’s 
legislation -was to make the classic.il writers unobtainable for Chiis- 
tians as instruments of education. In Laodu au there were a father 
and son, both caDcd Apolhnaiis. ‘I he fadier was a grammarian; 
the son was a rhetor u lan. Fared with dus situaiioii diey took steps 
to meet it. The fadier produced a grainiuaT “ consistent,” as 
Socrates put it, “with the Chnstuin filth.” To replace Homer, 
he turned the antiquities of Israel down to die age of Saul into an 
epic in twciity-fout books. He made poetical paraphrases of all the 
books of Moses, and of all the historical books of the Old Testament, 
in wliicli he used all the difTeiait kinds of nicties, so that a student 
might Icani diem all. He took the biblical material and fironi it 

** (HiilostoTgius 7. 15. •• Sozonicn 6. a. *’ Theodoret 3. acx 

** A. C. Swinburne: Hymn to Proserpine. 
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produced comedies to replace Mciiander, tragedies tfo rej. 
Eunpides, aud odes to replace Pmdar. That apparently was i 
work of die lather, the old Apolluuns. The sou took the Gospci^ 
and the apostolic doctmiA” and turm-d diem into a senes of 
Platomc dialogues in ordet to teplacc Plato. 1 hits a whole Chnstian 
literature was pJoducod, apparend^ m a%)utrcr of months, "Viducli 
reproduced all the classical forms, ami which was designed to replace 
them.®* SOyomen speaks as it all tins vj^is the woik of one Apolhii- 
aris, and not of two, "and when hL has desciibed it he says: “ In 
short, takmg di<“mes of the <. ntirc t ucle of knowledge from Scriptui e, 
he produced withm a very lnii,f s^ace of tinu. , a w't of wsrks which 
111 manner, expression, chat Ktet. uid airaugeinent aicwcll approved 
as similar to the Check litciatuic?, and v.hn h wcii icjiial in number 
and force. Wore it not ioi the e\li4.inc pailuluy vsidi which the 
productions of antiqui^ aie ugardid, I doubt not but that the 
wntings of Apc'lhiiaiis wcmhl b' hi'J in .is imich estimation as 
those of the aucients*’®® LK*7nnnn’s comincnt on the work of 
the mdustiious fathei .ind sou is not so enthusiastic. ‘‘ These 
produaions,” he wntes, ‘‘ were a hi.ucd it the time, though soou 
liidaside. IL'ppily mo%t havi K nlo*i but a Paltu in hexamcteis 
lus come down to om ov n di>.”“ 

Such then was tlu lasii liistoiv ot tlic education of the duld 

J 

wifliui Cliristiau]t\. Hit. diui li ncvei wrought out u^yprimaiy 
c'diiCcition s>\stc'm of own Ji snii})K iib^rl the existing system of 
priinaiy eclucviou. lh<^ > i nine shown in the attitude ot 

Icrtulban, which ugiuhd tliir *iv ?v untoitiuutc ucLCSSiiy, and 
which, at Its stiictk it, d« nu J tli it a CliusiKm could act as a school- 
master at all. r>ut the tVvnfs com (tL<l witJi iIk actioiLS of Julian 
show that in fart tin C hiu^h hid the Ronun educational 

system, and hatiinad^* it hoi own. She had m fiit baptised pagan 
education into the soiikc ot the Chutch. 

It remains for us to (xannuo *110 < h u icLcnstically Christian 
education in action. shall bog n by lo<>hing at a groat saints 
^recollection of lus own Skhool diss Ji a pagan elementary school. 

rlus icoaistmction coiiibu'w^ die infonuuUon in Suuatcs j. i6 wd Sozonicu 

S i8. 

Sozomcn 5, iS. 

Licumanti' From Comtantme fn Jultart, p 375. 
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Augustme^leavcs us what cannot be. other dian a highly-dramatiscd 
Recount of his school days in the first book of the Confessions.^^ 
'From his boyhood Augustine had heard ‘of eternal life, evai 
from his mother’s womb, for he liad Kxn sealed with the mark of 
the Cross, and salted with His salt (17), And yet when he looks 
back on liis school days, fiot so much as a human being as a theolo- 
gian, he sees himself so small a boy, so great a sinner (i8). Original 
sin had him in its grip in his cradle. “ I flung about at random 
limbs and voice, making the few signs ! coiikl, and such as I could, 
like, though in truth very little like, what I wished. And when I was 
not presently obeyed (my wishes being liurtful or unintelligible) 
then I was indignant with my elders for not submitting to inc, 
with those owing me no service, for not serving me; and avenged 
myself on them with tears ” (8). True, Augustine does not claim 
to remember this personally, but, Such 'have I learnt infants to 
be from observing tlicm.” Original sin liad him in its grip w^heh he 
cried for his motlicr’s milk. Was it good to cry, to lash out witli 
tiny fists, wlien wislies were dciiuxl wliich it would have been 
liarmful to satisfy? Augustine claims to liavc seen ay infant turn 
pale with envy wlicn tlic breast w^as given to its foster brotliei: and 
withheld from it (ii). So to school he went, and, if he was idle, Ijc 
was beaten. And even tliougii small, lie prayed witli no small 
earnestness diat he )nigln not be beaten, and his elders only mocked 
his stripes (14). Play was his only interest (i6). He loved the pride 
of victory (17), He would cheat to win, and, if found out, fly into 
a passion, and if he discovered anyone else cheating, he would 
violently upbraid anotlior for wliat he did himself; lie would steal 
from the table and the larder, not so much to cat himself as to give 
to his companiojis (30). He hated study, and specially he hated 
Greek. Reading, writing and arithmetic were weariness to him (19). 
One and one are two, two and two arc four was a wchry chant to 
him (22). The instrnction that he received was utterly^’ immoral. 
There he was taught of the love of Dido for TEncas (21); of Zeus 
descending on Danjc in a golden shower {26); he was made to 
compose a declamation to be given by Juno, as she raged and 
mourned drat she could not 

The translation used is that by E. B. Puscy in the Everyman s Library edition 
and the chapter references in tlic text are from its enumeration. 
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This Trojau prince from Latiuin turn (27). 

A noble deed was condemned, if it was recited in a faulty style, and 
an immoral deed praised, i^its btyle wa« faultless (28)* A man was 
taught to be more afraid to niiiider a woid by dioppmg an aSpuate 
than to niurdei*a fellow man (29), And yet it was not all loss': “ I 
ii^ained to delight m Uuth, I hated to be deceived, had a vigoious 
memory^ was gifted with speech, was soothed by friendship, 
avoided pain, baseness', iguoiancc ” 

When WT snip away Augustine’s silf-drunuisatiops, we find 
that lie had a normal boy’s dista^U loi woik, a noinial boy's love 
(>r play, and was guilty <>t noimd pianLs and hts <>t temper 
wliidi aic characiciisUe of a iioninl Un. Augustine’s account of 
Ins Lchool da}s is not so much emotion lecollcctuKl in tianqmlht}, 
IS ijis bo)!K)od K(ol!tcttd in ll'eoli»gs* 

Then aiL two most uitcicstin ^ hlUis of fcionie on rlic bringing 
up of cliildun ‘ * 1 he OIK is to I iti. who li is written to ask how 
she diall brug up Ikt ImU duuhttr Pauh, who lias been dedicated 
t> Cjod betoK' shv. v is concuseJ Fiu uthir is in answer to 
Cl ludi.ntiii'*, who had wntUii isl I01 iJ»^ue is to how^ to bung 
up his diuglnci Puatuka, Lnih lul,” wh<> Ins also been 

ckdicatcd to f/Osl It is 10 be u mnubvicJ th ir neithti of these 
Ku«rs dcsciibcs a noimil cducatiMix, it hast aftei its very initial 
stages, tin y dcsciibi tin idiu Uioii whuh jnoine tliought nccossuy 
K*i a little gill who was d lu t^d to puiuunl \ itganty, uid to the 
h(s of the lopMiit ipiit iioni tlu woiUl In 0111 account of the 
educational tuiiKuluni whuh |t onu aJvisi , wl sIpU weave 
rogcllicr the inatcnil both the I tt 1 >, hn lu both tlu scheme 
is the same, ll^e laiei to (xti is J lUcf 107 iiul tlu later m 
(jaudciitius IS Imt i ^ 2 "^ Hm h foie wi ishte then substance, we 
nii’V note llu*l tlu bcgnimiig ol dit Ic tm to (kiiulviitius is one cd 
thf‘ most (.burning dungs in eulv < hii in liuiature, Jc ionic 
picteiids to be writing to tjic little ' ’w; it is ' an old mans letter 
. to a little clnld " (12^ 4) It is diifu tut to wiitc to a little girl wfiom 
)ou do not know. 1 low e tii sou rilk of sclf-connol to aJude girl 

lofov 107 and ilic ti nidation we have used is diat of 

W.H Ircuiuntlcm lln Pfmv pal IVorLs oj St. Juimt xnA ^ded Lihary oj Niane 
atid'Pbd-NuLnc lathm oj the Chi^nan Clinnti, pp. i 8 t >-95 and 258-60. 
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longing cakes, chattering ou lier mother’s knee, and wh» would 
rather have a spoonfiil of honey than a bookful of words ? How 
can you preach sermons to a little girl who woidd much rather heat 
a nursery talc ? How can she listen to tfte warnings of the prophets, 
when her nurse can scare her widi a frowning face? How can you 
tcU her to obey her parciits when she is slapping Ifta: mother with 
her chubby fist? (128. ]). If later on in these letters Jerome sounds 
mercilessly rigorous, the initial tenderness must not be forgotten. 
Nor must we forget the cud of die IclttT to Vaula. Jerome diinks 
that the kiijd of education whirh the little Paula requires is not to 
be had in Rome; it wJ! be bitter to send her to the monastery at 
Bcthldhan where her aunt hiistocliiiim and her grandinodicr Paula 
arc already shining lights of piity. He will look after her. “Old 
as 1 am 1 will carcy her on my sliouldors and tr.rm her stammering 
lips.” It wdl be die noblest of all tasks. Aristotle only traincii the 
Alexander who \v.is to be die king of JVIacedon; Jerome will tram 
die httle girl who is to hr die biide of Clirist. I ct us dii*n to the 
actual advice of these lettei s. 


Tbchtdc gill must learn lici alpliabtt, her giammar, ber spelling 
and her syntax (128. 1). 1-ct hci be given a set of httle letters m.'ide 
of boxwood or of ivory. 1 1 1 her di 1 .eigc them ; then with a sweep 
of your hand dnsanangc them, ami lit her begin all over again. 
When she can lioKl a stylus and make a mark ou die wax, guide 
her soft fingers by has uig }otii ii.uul on hers; or get simple copies 
cut on a tablet that the) jiiay giuu< hei filleiing hand (107. 4). 
OflTcr prizes for wuik v/ell done, takes, mead, sweetmeats. She 
will work much better, she hopes to get some bright bunch of 
flowers, some gliturmg haubh-, 01 some enchanting doll. Teach 
her to spin, shapuig the yam with her tender thumb; die may 
break the threads now ; but ilic tliy will come w’K'n she will not 
break them (128. i). It w ill be good to h t lu i have her lessons with 
some little companions; the compi ritioii vmH mute her to do better, 
and she will try all the harder when she liears them praised. 

Never scold her if site is slow to leani. Uigc her on by always . 


aicoiii9gin^ her. She must never acquire a disuste for lessons 
which continue into her maturer years. When she gets the 


length df putting words together, and memorising things, do not 
leave it t» chance. Set her to memorising the lists of the proplicts 
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or the apostles or the p itnarchs firom Ailam downwards^as die list 
IS given m Matthew and m Luke. Get her the best teacher that ) ou 
caBti. AnstotJe taugHt Alexander letters, gicat scholar though he 
was. Do not let her be at dfc mercy of a silly nurse who will teach 
her to shortm long words in baby talk or to deck herself with gold 
and purple; dieAnust never karn when a*child tliat which she will 
have to unlearn aficrwaids. Early impressions are hard to eiadicat' 
fiom the mmd. You caimot take the d/e fiom w ool that has been 
dyed, an unused jar Will long retain the smell of the liquid with 
which It was first filled {107. 4). Tin child must somctimts relax 
little Paaatula may sometimes lijmi loimd hei mollie's neck or 
steal kisses from hei relations. Wlulc the little Paula must leap at 
her grandfather — who was a pagin — and flnij hot arms round lus 
.neck, and, whether h’ likes it or not, sing Alltlun«iii his tai. She 
must be taught so to behave* that the wliolc fimily will rejoice to 
possess such a rosebud She musi learn as s<x>n as possible m wliat 
aiiny she is ciireilleel as a u'eiuit and nhat eaptam it is under whose 
b.iimcr she lus bcai cahed to serve. And ht 1 j( r long tes be widi 
those who have passed on, 'iiid soni«nmi.s 1 t Ini make playful 
threats that she will lci\e \o t (11)7 ;) 

Sometimes wc wish that JliiiUk h^l slopped hero, hut both 
I'uila and Pacatuia have bc«.n vowed to die loid (107. 3), and a 
Chi jstian is made, not born (107 i). ''lu li a e>ne must be educated 
to be the temple of the lu mg f»od (107 <) And so tlie'ic follows 
Die education of the litth gi who 's d du Ued l<‘i evei away fiom 
the woild and to C Imst 

Bovs tile little gill must nesvi Sv noi young nun when she is 
a maiden Boys with the . uiteni tlu u hts mt t be kqit trom 
Paula (i 07 . 4). A gul slusnlvl only asHieuti with gnls, she should 
kiiesw nothing eAi^lx'vs and should dtead e\cu to play wnth them 
(ia8. 3). As sin grovvs edder let no soui,» mui greet her wnth 
stinks, no dandy with ruiled hnr pay eompliiiier.ts tej her (107. q). 
She must nevci look at a youiig ma 'ir turn her e'yes on turkd 
fop*. (128. 3). She must nevei be* alone* with a man, not cveti a 
Christian teacher with whom she wishes to discuss some prpblem 
m religion (128. 2). 

1 let iiuise and her comp,uuon must be carefully chosen. Let her 
choeJSc for a companion not a handsome wcll-dicsscd girl, able to 
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warble u >ong with liquid notes, but one pale and serious, sombrely 
attired and with tlic hue of melancholy (roy. 9). A young nurse or 
companion is a grave danger, for spruce and gay young men ofttn 
seek access to the girl by payuig couil^to or even bribing the nurse 
(128. 3). Choose a misshapen old woman whose continence is 
apjsroved in the Loid. Why should you find pleasure in a young 
girl, pretty. and voluptuous? 

The little gill should never heat ,in tuiclean word, and, even if 
she docs hear oik', she should not be able to imderstand it (laS. j). 

] ler obedience should be abstslule. Her niothei’s nod should be to 
her as much a command as a spoken injunction (128. 3). * 

Her dress should be of the plainest, and she should be without 
adoriuncnt. Do not pu u t her eai s, or paint the fore consecr.ited *0 
Christ with v\ hs^r lead 01 1 ouge. ]')o not lung gold or pearls about 
her neck. Do not icdden hei luir until it becomes like the flames of 
CIchenna. She must do hei own spiniung, but she must despise 
silken fabrics, Cluii^je dvcccs, and gold brot ides. Her clodung must 
be such as to ket p out the cold, .uid nos ei to c Kpose llie body wine h 
It IS meant to cover (lO”. s, 10). flaths ue absolutely* forbidden, 
A girl should blush 10 jCi. hi 1 seif undiessed. She must cultivate a 
deliberate sqndoi to spoil Ini ndtui il good looks. Why should 
Paula add fuel to a sleeping fire by taking a bath ? (107. ir). 

Her food must be of tlie siiupleH. She is nut to 1j.ivc food with 
her patents lest she see somctluiie that slie longs foi (107. 8). lit 
her focsd be heibs and wheal n hie id, with now and thcii a small 
fish or two. She must always the table hnngiy ,md able at 
the inomem to begin leaeling and eliaiiting piJms. It is lathei 
continuous abstinence than occisiouJ iigoious fasting that Je'romc 
advocates (toy. 10k 

As she glows oldii she mioi go to C'luiuh, but- she must never 
walk upon the stieits {'oy. 7). She must have a cue when the 
Church is crowded; her jileisuie must latlwr b.' in her own room 
(12S. 3). She must neveT cvi n go 10 Chuu h or visit a nuityr’s giave 
unless her mother is with litt (107. 9). 11 the mother goes even on. 
3 shoij journey into the country she must take he'r daughter 
wnth her. Leave her no power or capacity of living without you, 
and let her feel frightened when she is left to herself (toy. r r). 

As for music, she must lia\ e no knowledge of the world’s aMigs, 
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for her tongue must Tie steeped while still tender in the* sweetness 
of the psalms (107. 4), Let her be deaf to the sound of the organ, 
al^d not even know the uses of the pipe, the lyre and the cithdn 
(107. 8). 

Her devotions must be constant. She must rise in the night to 
recite prayas artd psalms; site must sing*Jiymns in the mormhg: 
at the third, die sixth and the ninth hour she must take her place in 
the line to do battle for Christ; she must at cvemng kindle her lamp 
and offer her prayers." Reading must follow prayer and prayer 
, succeed to reading (107. 9). 

Her treasures must not be silk^or gems, but manuscripts of the 
holy scriptures; and m them she must not be concerned with 
Babylonian parchment or artistic arabesques, but rather with correct- 
ness and accurate pmictuation (107. 12). It is m this same passage 
that Jerome lays down tAc older m which the child must study the 
scriptures, and it is of the greatest interest. She must begin with die 
Piiilter. Tiieii she must gadiei die rules of life from Prowrhs. Then 
siie must gain the habit of despising the \\ orld by reading Ecclesiastes. 
"J'hcn from Job she must learn the virtue of patience. Then slic must 
tuni to die Gospels never tes be Lid aside once they have been taken 
ui hand. Then she must drink in die rirts .lud the Epistles. Then 
slie must coninnt to memory the Prophiis and the Heptainich 
{Genesis to Judges). Then she must stiidy and ChronUks, Ezra 
and Esther. Whai she has done that — but not before — she may read 
The Song of Songs, for dicn si \s ill sec the spiritual meaning behind 
die flcslily pictures. She must avoid the apocryphal wntings. 
C'yprian’s wiitmgs she must h.ive alw . ,’s m her hands; die letters of 
Athanasius and die treatises I'f Hilary she may read widiout 
stumbling. 

Such is the nirriinilum Inch Jerome sketches for Paula and for 
Pacatula. Tlicie is little wonder th.it he doubts if this can be done 
in Rome at all. Let Paula be sent to Bethlcliem to the convent 
there. It is better lo regret her absence n to be for ever trembling 
ipr her (107. 13). I’here is nobility here, and there is disciplifle; 
but there is here already diat tragic fear of beauty which has to^often 
cast its shadow on the Chnstiau fiudi and the Christian Church. 

Last of our material, we must look at John Clirpostom's homily 
On Wgin-Glory and the Right IVay for Parents to Bring up Their 
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Chit^ctu'^fi As Chrysostom saw it In &e glitter aiy Iflwj glare of 
Constantinople, the greatca: of all danger was vsdnr^bry, the pride 
of hfe, the desire for earthly fame and for eartidy posse^CHss. . 

No sooncar is the boy bom tiian father is fanning how to 
dothe him with luxury and to adorn him with gold, and how to 
be Vxdted by dungs of profit (i6). These arc not trifles. The girl 
who has been reared by her modier to be excited aboUt fcnialc 
ornaments will grow up to be a sore vexation to her husband, and 
a greater burden to him than the tax-collector (ai).; A boy must 
be taught, and the tragedy of die situation is that every eflbrt is 
made to tram him in litciaturc and the arts, but no effort is made to 
tiam him in virtue and m chaiacttr (i8). This is ruinously wrong, 
for the boy should be trained as die adilctc of God, not to withdraw 
firom the world, hut to hve for God in the world (19). The early 
years are all important. Make u^c of the* beginning of life as you’ 
should. When die w ax is soft it w ill take the impimt, but whdn die 
imprint is hardened it cannot be taken out. Chrysostom makes use 
of a strange belief about pcails. Whai pearls aie first collected, he 
says, they arc nothing but water. But he who iccc^ves them is 
skilled m his craft, .md places the diop of water in his liond, and 
rotates It gently and shapes it into a pearl But once it has received 
Its form, notlung can mould it any more. The boy is like that 
(20, 2 t). Tlic paicnt should be like .on artist, for ever at woik ou 
a canvas to make it peifcct The parent should be like a sculptoi, 
removing what is superfluous and adding what is lacking (22). 

Ihc fodicr IS bke a goscnior ruling over a city, which is the 
soul of his child. In die city thcie will be all kinds of people, good 
citizens and bad atizens, obedient and rebellious. It is die father’s 
duty to rule that aty well, to draw up laws, and to enforce and to 
wathhold them (23-7) In .my city there arc gates through which 
things and people entci and g< > out II is so with the soul of die boy. 

There is the gate of the tongue, which is busiest of all. The 
child must be taught to use grave and reverent w ords ; and all words 
which arc insolent and slanderous, foolish, shameful, common and 
worl^y, must be expelled (28). He must be taught never to speah 

*^A tn^lation of this homil). with mtroduction and notes, is given as an 
ajipndix 10 M. L, “W. Lamncr: Chrtstimmy and Pagan Culture, pp, 7J*-ia3 and 
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insultingly, lierer to speak ill of any man, never to sweac, never to 
be contentious. Hie Igsscai must be driven tome by sternness and , 
gaitleness cottibitUsd/but not by the rod, for the rod m the end odly 
defeats ttself (30). Tlie lad''* words must be feir and Courteous. If 
he ever misuses and maltreats a slave, he must be called to account 
and puJtuShed ai^once. He will have to l^m tliat he cannot nmine 
a slave, mtMfch less a free man (31), Mother and tutor and father 
must combine to see that no ill word comes out of the lad’s mouth 
{32). It u Chrysostom’s view that, if trainmg is correctly given, it 
will take no more dun two mondis to tram the lad m correct speech, 
and to keep safe and secure the ga|c of the tongue. 

The next gate is die gate of hearing. It is a most important gate, 
for if no bad dung goes m by heairag, no ill thing will come out 
^ by spcakmg (36). Stivants, tutors and uuiscs musntell the child no 
foolish tales, none of dilsc tales which begin: “ The youdi kissed 
the maiden” (37, 38). Idl the boy stouts from the Bible. The 
tirst stoiy which Chivsottoni suggests is the story of Cam and Abel, 
die two brothers. Ft 11 him die story one evening at supper; 
another day let his mother tell if tei Inm, then say to him: " You 
teU It to me ” Get it f ixetl mto Ins memory T ake him to Church ; 
one day he will heir the stesiy read as the lesson, and he will jump 
widi joy because he knows u alrt ady and rci ogmses it (39-42). Gc> 
on to tell him a stt'iy about inothei two biodicrs, die story about 
Jacob and tsau (43-0). Htie Chrysostom eligt esses to urge parents 
to give their boy die gooel ait ol .1 good name Do not call the 
child after his relations, call Inm attei one of the martyrs, bishops 
or aposUcs— the veiy name will bi in uucntivc to him (47-9). 
When he is fifteen veats of age', let him hcai of hell You nuy 
begm earlier, when he is eight or ten, with die stones of the Flood 
and of Sodom ju*d Gonioirah, but keep bell imtil then. Tlien 
when he is a htde older, take him to the New Testament, and let 
him hear deeds of glare*, and deeds ot hell {52; Never let any nun 
speak lewdly m the boy’s picseiu e As h - women, let an old woman 
come near fom, but fiom a* young woman slueld him as fromldic 
fire (53). 

rhe next gate is the gate of smell. Clirysostora deals briefly 
widi this gate. It must he barred. Nothmgre'iaxcs die right tcasiott 
of tbbsoul so much as pleasure m sweet odoun. As soon as perfume 
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penctrates^to the brain, die whole body is rdaxed. Bat diis gate, 

_ its function is to breadie the air, not to receive sweet odours {54)- 
' Tlie next gate is the gate of tbc eyes. Thfi is the most difficult 
of all to guard. Never let the boy go^near the theatre, for m it he 
will suffer corruption through his eyes .md ears. The boy’s attendant 
niuft be careful what did boy sees as he passes through the streets. 
Tlic boy’s own appearance must be no temptation to him ; therefore 
clip his liair close; take away his charm, and let the only charm 
left to hun be the chaim of simphcity f,J5“7)* Show the boy fiiir 
aghts — the sun, the flowers, die meadows, and good books; and 
let him not be sait into any coijapanv of women; and above all 
kt him not bathe with diem (59, 60). Tell him the story of Joseph, 
and mstil mto him a lesolute spun against womankind; let him have 
no converse widi any womm, let lum sec no woman, except his ^ 
mother. Give him no money, let nodung'shamcful come his way; 
and teach hnn to despise all luxury. ’ 

There is one last gate, the sense of touch. The boy must 
liave no truck with soft laimtut, or soft bodies, 01 soft couches 
Austciity must be die aim, for it is an athlete of Chnstwhom we 
arc traming 

Not only die gates of the tit\ of the soul must be guarded, die 
parts of the soul must also he euiukcl 

There is the spirited pan, from w’liich come sobriety and equab- 
ility on the good side, .and 1 idincss and ill tempci on die bad side. 
Tliat part must be named in pa'icmc and stlfcviutiol. There must 
be constant practice. Instead of puiusJiing a slayc for a disobedience 
or imsdecd, the boy must be (ompdlcd to oxamme Ins own faults. 
Within die family cirde, let the faiml) pricose trying to proyokc 
the boy and let thf* boy practise trying to icsist proyocation, hke an 
athlete m die wrcsthng-school iiaunug for the real contest (65-8). 
If he strikes a slave, let him pimish himself at once;’ he must be 
taught to be neither haish nor indulgent, but always equable. lie 
must be taught independence; no freeman will do his own cooking, 
but-lct lum Wash his owm feet, attend upon Ininsclf m his badi, put; 
on bis, 9wn cloak (69, 70). Dispose him to gendeness, and make 
him treat Servants like brothers (71, 7a). Let him learn self-control 
by not becoming angry about the loss of a pencil or a pen or the strap 
m his wntmg tablets. If he learns to take sudi htde troubles h4;hdy 
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when hp is a boy, %e will take great troubles eqiubly, yrhen he is 
a man (73). 

. There is the part*of the soul in which desire dwells. How shall ' 
wc tie down dus wild beast? What bridle shall we put upon it? 

“ 1 know none,” says Chrysostom, ” save only the restraint crf^hell- 
fiic ” (76). Newer let him enter the thcatft, where he will see tilings 
which will wake deare (77). Provide him with harmless pleasures, 
the society of saintly men, and clean recreation (78). Never allow 
any young servant-maid to scribe him, but only a slave of advanced 
years. Let him Icam to fast 011 Wednesdays and Fridays. Let him 
go to Church. Take him to the door of the theatre whefi die people 
are pouring out. Ask him what these people have gained, and 
answer: ” Nothing but shame, reproach and damnation ” (79). 
Let him learn to pnay with fci voui and tontiitioi^(8o). If he is to 
enter the busmess of tlfo woild, let lum marry' young, and make 
hmf sec that there is nothing lovelici th.m the love of two young 
people of virghi purity, die one for the odiet (82). Let him often 
^cc the head of the church, and let him he u words of praise and 
encourageiucnf fiom the bishop’s mouth. 

There is the pait of the sv»iil ui wluih icasoii dwells. Teach 
him die tiuc plnlosophv that he may know Crtid and rll die treasure 
laid up in heaven, and hell .aid the kin.^dom of the odicr w'orld (85). 
The summit of wisdom is ufusal t<' be elicited at worldly things, 
iso let Inni be taught to rhml: notlnng of v'calrh 01 worldly reputa- 
tion or power or death or '’-e picsenl life on < aitli. Then let him 
be taken to Ins own niaitiagc soberly conducted, a maniage to 
winch Cliiist IS invited, and at wine’ tin disciples of Christ are die 
guests. Thus we shall icat om chi'lrcn as the athletes of Christ, 
and dicy will be aiabld to light on the blessings w'luch He has 
promised to di;;nf that love Him (87-90). 

Sucli ditn IS the jsictuic of Chiistian education in the Early 
Chuich. One tliunr becomes clcai. The (.diuich was far more 
concerned with the ti am mission of ’'f tlian widi ilic transmission 
of facts. The C. hutch was not mtcuscly conccined with schools as 
such; it was willing to use such schools as thcic wci c for the purposes 
of oidinaiy education. But the Church was mtensely* concerned 
with the home. The Church saw diat lu the last analysis the only • 
truc^tcachcrs of any child arc die parents of diat child. Jerome wntes 
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to Latfa: “ Mcvet let Pauk see either in you or in net tsetpa: that 
■which she cannot imimte without sin.” •• As dte C^inxh saw it, 
the^ school is at hest only an adjunct to the home. It k^the parent 
who is responsible for btinguig the chifcd into jhe woiid; and it is 
the parmt who is responuble for bringing tibc child to God. The 
child is the gift of God to*Jie parent, and the child nmst he the gift 
of the parent to God. 

"•Jerome. Lcttm X07. 9. 
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Child Exposure in the Ancient World 

• 

This custom raises the whole question of ( faild-cxposurc in antiquity. However 
* shocking It may seem to us, the fact is tliat the Spartui t ustom was oidy a regular- 
ising and a* systematising of tliat whkh»wa^ i ptrfcitly normal ( ustom botli m 
Rome and m Greece. In Athens it was sud tint the of Solon permitted 
the parent to put his child to death (Sextus Pinpiucus. ITypotyp. p. 3, 24, Hermo- 
^ genes: De, tnvciu, i. i). In Rome the simt nj;ht existed^ hut there was an 
ancient Jaw, traditionally trfeed back to Romulus, which ordered a father to 
bring*^ up all his male cihildicn and his eldest daughtc 1 . It was forbidden to destroy 
aiiv child until it had completed its dnrd ir, ni ord^.r that parental affection 
might have a chance to develop But it w is perniictcd us destioy any defonned 
o* weakly child, with the consent of the five nCcarcst relatives (Dionysius of 
Halic amassus . RomatJ Antiquities r i s) 1 he Act rem uns tb it in botli Greek and 
Roman custom the exposure of infants was m accepted practice. The common- 
lies of the custom can be seen in the \\i) in vvlucli it is ufetreJ to. In the 
Awphttryon of PLutus (49(;-50i). vvhtp Jupiter is saving good-bye to Alcmena» 
he says: Good-b)c and Ciod blc^s \ou, mv dear. Continue to look out for our 
common interests, and do be sure not to ov '^rlo tlut.gs; yon are near your time 
nov/, you know. 1 am obliged to Ici "c vou— but don't c'cposc the child.’* In 
the famous Hilarioii fo Ahs letter (i b < ), Hilinon vvntes to Ahs, his wife: ** If 
— good luck to )oiP — you ben a child, if it is a boy. Jet it hvc; if it is a girl, 
throw It out.” (P, Oxy. 744, G Milhgm S hdions from the GritkPapyn^^.^^.) 
The whole tone is that of some one speaking ot soiiuthng which is by no means 
out-of-the-way, but which is a notmal custom. 

Wlicn a child vys 1 >om, it wis laid at die father’s feet If he hfted it, he acfc-* 
nowlcdgcd it, Ad thereby mdiratcd his intention ot retuning it, and of nourishing 
It; if he did not, then the child could be exposed mJ abandoned. Thus the 
verbs mseiptre and tolkre m Latin vind anauLi<*h(Jt in Greek, wlaich normally mean 
“ to lift,” come to mem in rclaaotiship to die sluld “ to aJenowdedge paternity/* 
In Terence’s Lady oJAndro< 1 )avus te Ds how Pnniphiltis and die Andnan kidy Itave 
deaded to acknowledge any child whom she bean — “ any cluld die b^acs, they 
have decided to aikttowkdi^c as hquunuit” Tlie Latin ts: Qmd^id pepetiss^ 
dccreverunt tolIcreJ* 

Aijive have seen, die custom, especially widi daughters, was tragkisdly conunosu 
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Stobeps {LcJ 75) writes ** The poor man raises his sonSi tmt the daughters, if 
one IS poor, wt expose/* But not only was it practised by the ordinary people. 
It ^»^as also approved by the great thinkers. It is however true that m ordinvy 
practice the sole aim as too often simply to bq^pd of the unwanted chdd, whereas 
in the philosophers tlic aim is to put an end to the hfe of the deformed and diseased 
thild Plato wntes “ If v c to keep our flock at the bghest pitch of txcellcnc t, 

tlitre should be as many unions of die best of both sexes, and as few of the interior, 
as possible, and only die oflAprinc; of the better umons should be kept. . , 
Those of the inferior parents and any children of die rest diat are bom detective 
will be hidden away, in sonic appropnite mmiicr that must be kept secret*’ 
{RipnhUc 460 B) Aristotle writes “ As to exposing 01 rcamjg the children bom, 
let dicrc bc^i hw tint no dt formed child slnll be reared ” {Pohtus 7- 14 lo) 
Lvcii Seneca wiilcs Mad do‘»’s wc Liif ck on the hcid, the fierce aucl savage ox 
wc slay , sickly sliccp w c put to the kniic to keep them from infecting the flock, 
unnatural progeny wc destroy, wc drown even children who at birth arc weakly 
and abnormal Yor it is not mger but ^c^son tint separates the harmful from the , 
sound ” {On Ati^cr j 152) Epictetus was one lonely voice who protested 
against dus He held dn* not even sheep lu dl tlitir foohslintss or wolvcs*in ill 
dicir fierceness nlandon their oflspimr Then how cm men ^ {Discourses T 2O 
There is an undoubted diHv.rcncc between the selfish and tic reckless exposure 
of the unwanted child, and die unfeeling, but nonetheless mtclhgiblc, view of 
die philosophers But the practifc went tbiough m lent societs fiom top 
to bottom Suetonius tells us tint on die day when Gcrmanicus died such w is 
the sorrow of dir people dnt “ die tempi s wtic stoned, and die altars diiowu 
down, while some flung their houswhold t,ods into the street and cast out thtir 
newly bom children” (Cahi^ula s) And he also tells us tli.t even so fine a 
character is Augustus woiJd not illow the child of Ins gruiddaugliter Juha to be 
recognised or reared ( tu(p/sfu 4) ^ometunts cluldrcn were exposed bcciusc 
the family was already lirtrc enough iiid the mhcntmcc of each would have 
been lessened by the existence of another child Longns sa\s “ Some fathers 
expose a child because tlicy already luv^ a suffice 11L^ of older children ” {Pastor 4 
p 126) But the commonest reisons foi exposure were poverty, illegitimacy, 
and sheer reckless and selfish irrcspoiisibiIit\ 

llie anutnt wnters actuilly mirK. out is extriordinary nations in which 
this custom of exposure is not practised JEli m notes diat it is not lawful for a 
Theban to expose his child, to cast it mto a desert place, or to c mdemn it to death 
{Var Hist 2 7). Tacitus says of the Gemion tribes whose purity and chastity 
he idealises, that **to hmit the number of their thildun, to make awiy with 
any of the later thildien is held abominable, ind good habits have moic force 
wnh them Aan good laws elsewhere ” {Germania 19) And he notes of the Jews 
that “ n IS a ciimc for them to kill any newlv-bom infant ” {Hist 5 5) 

So widespread was this custom of exposure that Polybius saw m it the rum 
of Greece ” It is the unanimous opinion of all, that Greece now (in tki first 
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period qf the Roman rule, after the taking of Corinth) enjoys th^grcatest pros- 
perity; yet there is such a scaraty of population, and the aoes arc so dcsoktc, 
jhat the so^i begins to lose its fertility for lack of hands to cultivate it. The r«asod 
IS that mean, even vvhen diey in die married state, will not bring up their 
cluldren, atid diis because of their effennnaev, love of comfort and idleness; ai 
best they ivill only rear one or two out of man^, in ordci to leave them a good 
inheritance* H^cc the evil has become gradually greater; for when v rr or 
sickness has snatched away the only child, the family, of course,, dies out. This 
state of things is not to be remedied by recourse to gods or oracles; men arc 
able to help themselves,- and amtlioi itt it by adopting another practice, and 
where they will not, the lasv should dehne that all cliildrcn who iie bom sliall 
be brought np.** (Quoted J.J L Dolluigtr The (2tntih andthx. u, 246, 247.) 
As so offen the moral problem had bfeome ui ccc'iioniU jiroblem as well. 

What then happened to tlic children who were exposed^ Obvio’isly ma,iy 
of them would simply pensh Qumtilim di iw% i pjtturc of die naked child at 
die mercy of the birds of prey and of die wild beasts {Dee ^ /)), But death w'as 
often a bcttci fate than iftany of the others wh’di iwaiud dicsc abandoned 
children. In Rome cluldren were often ubindoiicd b\ the Lictirian pillar and 
in the Vclabjum And duie were those, csp^LiiUs in Rome iprl elsewhere, w^ho 
collected dicsc abandoned children for thtir own pnrp^^^es 

Many of diem wcic n ikcI itp ind dici. sold c’s da\cs Sonic of tlu* bovs were 
nurrur».d ti be gladjitm m d c ten i A \erv common fate lor girl babies was 
that thev were uoiirislicd np to stock tlic bitidith of Rome In lerence*^ Self- 
'lomenioT Cdiicinev hul ordered his v ih to kill dicir diughter Slie confesses 
that she his given it awi\ , and he iijbi uds her l»\ reminding her that for all 
she knows the diilJ may weP be 0 med into i prosntutc or a shve (iv. i. 640), 
Justin Marrvr declares diat the cirteini a o coinun)!! dau a man who frequents 
the brothels is hable at am t I c '^ersed iu» own daughter (Fint ipoto^y 
T 27 3). The elder Seneca dr iws m even grimmer picUir ' There were profes- 
sional beggars who collected dic»c children and who then dcliberatelv maimed 
diem, and then used them to s'^ncit iJin* from ,.ompiwntnitc passers-bv fie 
describes the wretched children vsitb t'leir shortci.ed limbs, broken joints and 
curved backs, exlnbited by the bcggits who hid collected them and W’^ho had 
deliberately maiisicS thtm (Co*ttroi>Lt^ to 4, cjnotcd by C I Brirc* 

Chrtsti, pp 74) And Plm> the Lid r his in even more terrible picture of 
diosc who hunt tor “ the brims uid the m trrow ’ i f inf iiits for nefarious medical 
and mao;ical purposes {\atural Ihsiory 2) The kindest fitc w>s when an 
abandoned clnld was collected b) '•cmic i.^other, who was either uniblc to have 
a child of her own, or unwilling to f ice the processes of child-lni th. Chrysostom 
says diat lie knows diat free* women often substitute a child of an#ttcr tvhen 
they themselves cannot conceuc (Oranens 15, p. 447) And Juvenal drawo a 
picture of the WT«iIdiy wom«tn, who is herself unwnllmg to face beanng a child/ 
collecting one of diese abandoned infants {Sattn 6 602-9). 
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It was oniv to be expected tb^it the early Christian waters* ^oukl ^denm 
tliesc emtonu hi the most mwparmg terms. Justm MsTtyr wxlhtel for tak, 
SVC l;iavc been taught that to expose newl)-*bom childrei^,is tiie <yf wicked 
men. This we have been taught lest should ^ anyone an mjnxy« or be guilty 
of impious conduct* Wc refuse to do this, fiist, because we see ^at ab^iost all 
so exposed-— boys as well is girls — arc brought up for prostttuuon. As the ancients 
arc sai 3 to have reared herds of oxen, or ^oats or shccp> or grazfiig horses, so now 
we sec that you rear children for tins shimcful purpose. And because 6f this a 
multitude of females and hcrmaphrothces, and those who commit unmentionable 
imquitics, are found in every nation And uijone who uses sudh pci sons, 
IS not cmlv guilt v of godless, infamous and impure intercourse, but may possibly 
be havmg iiitetcoursc with his own child or kinsman or brother (First Apoloj^y 
I. 37 1-3). Athenagoras answers the sla^Jci tint Christians kiD inifanA m their 
sacrifices ‘‘The same min cannot forbid the exposure of children, equating 
such exposure with child muidcr, and then i child that has found someone 
to bring it up ” (EwA^s^y Jor the Chrwtian^ ^s) Minucius Felix answers the same 
charge “ None can btlicvc it, but one c ipible of tlik crime Among you I do 
sceoicwly-bom sons at times cxjioscd to w ild bt asts ind birds, or violently '.truigkd 
to a painful deith ** 30 i, 2) rntii^Iim also answeis the some chaige 

m his own passionate rhetoric “ I low ni im , llunk \ on, of these persons standing 
round and panting for Chiistim blood — how many of you, most just magistrates 
and most severe upon us, how nuns shill 1 touch ni tlitir cciiscicncts for killing 
dicir own duldrcn, bom to tlum^ Sincv theic is i dutcitnce between one kujd 
of death and anothci, suicly \our wiv is ni re nuel to chokt out the breath m 
water, or to expose to cold, stir\ luou md the dogN^”* 9 7)- 

“ The laws,” be si\s, “ forbid you nknig the liv^s of \our newly-born children, 
but never was law so little h<edcd, or set isidc wnh such iiiciifFcrr*ncc ’ ( 4 d 
Nationes i^) lactmtiiis sus ‘ C m th \ b*" coiiiddul Pin Kent who expose 
their own offspring as a prey to clogs md, is f ii i> it depends on themselves, kill 
them in a more cruel manner thin if the v h <1 sti ngkd them ^ Who can d<.mbt 
that he is impious who gnes otcision for the pits of others^ (Lu tantius refers 
to tliosc who expose their clnldien 1 1 the hope that riiiicouc will pick them up ) 
For although that which he ha» wished should bcfiU the child — namilv, that ic 
should be brought up— he liis certainly con igncd Ins ofTspiiug to slavery or to 
the brothel ” (DiP Jmtit 0 20) 

However shocking the Spartin liw ma\ soimJ n was none die less only an 
open acknowledgment of dnt winch was well-nigh uni\ers d in Greek and Roman 
avdisation, and wLch was to require many centuries of Chnsuan influence to 
er^icate. 
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The Patna Po testae 

SoUNTQuraiidicxtriordinarv wistlu pat ria pi ((•^taidiit it is ^^onhwln]t^xwmmg 
’ It at some length. Ganui, the Komiii juiisi ^vincs ‘The ri^rhi dominion 
V hirh we have o\tr our dulJrcn is { niji t to tl c LUi/cn> ot Rome, nor is there 
any race of men 'V^ho hive a dum non over the it eluldren similar to ours” 
(Gnus I 55) Bccktr wines “ Ihe ^rtit niitiku consist^'d m the Roman 
fithcr considering the power, wlucli Natun. inpo^^cs is j diif) on th'' elders, ot 
guiding and protecting 1 child dun ig mfain.), is e\tendm> over his freedom, 
mvohnng his life and death, and contuimng during lus entire existence ” (W ^ 
kcr Callus English tianslatnn by Frt tU lu k Me tcilft, p 178) Gw ) rm saa s 
th t It w IS hardly less ibsolute than th^ doiniiuoii txcuised over slaves It 
nncKcd tijc tight to refuse to it knowledge tin triild to ixpose the child, to sell 
the cluld mto sliver), to lk ndemii him to woil m 1 is own Jit Ids is a slave, and 
even to condemn his child t *) dc itii, sul )ect to the ipprovol of the sentence bv 
I fiiiuK coun1.1l Duiiug 111 f itliLi s Iileiimc i son cot Id noi owii one pennv- 
worlh of propert) “ Jlic c»ne leg I aiffeuntc between the son and the slive 
w IS the right to inh lit ” ( \ Gwvnn Ri n ivi } du(dni.u pp n, i**) This went 
light back to The Twelve fables which were the Rem in cateclnstn and the 
I si of all law The second ( rovisio on ilu ic urtn tihlet rtlattd “ to th ' control 
ot the father over ho children tli nd t exisiiu »• during tlieu whole hfe to 
imprison, scourge keep to ni tie hboii in ehnns, ts sell 01 sla\, cun though 
the) mav be m enjovn eiit flujistit i ices * (i veiy convexuent summury of 
tile Tvvel V ( 1 able s is nve n in uil \lonu e s S « i Bt L if t k Ht Uty c/Edtication, 
PP 3 j 4“340 Diem)siiiS c 1 fldk nosusgivt full deseri} tion of the extent e'f 
the pairia p Ve \tas “ ^hc hw -giver of th R i n ms ^ iv viituill) full power to 
the t idler ov /»hi^ son, w lit the r he thoight pitsp^r to impiison Inm, to scourge 
him, to put luni m ehun«' and keep him at woik 1 1 the fields, or to put lurn to 
death, and this even though the son wue alteiil\ eii igcd in public aflTlirs, 
thougJ) he were numbered aniory the highst mamsti ites ind though he were 
<.tlcbratcd for his /i d for the comm on we ilth Indeed m virtue of tius law hien 
of distinction, while d livenng speeches from the lostra, hostile to senate 
and pleismg to die people, and cnjo)mg trrtat popuhntv 011 thit atcouut, have 
been dngged down from thence, and earned awa> by their fathen, to tmde^rgo 
such^pumshnunt as these Uioughc fit, and, while they Were being led away 
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tbroti^^h the forun), none present, neither consul, trjbunc> nor db$ very populace 
\\lueh was ftottc nn^ tlicm, uid thought all powet inferior to its own, could rtscut 
them ** {Roman AntiquitKS 2 20 4) 

Tlic extent of tins patna pote^ta^i is clearl) 1 ud down in the fbnnulse of adoption 
Adoption was the transference from one patria potestoi to anodier — the fatlier 
w u ilive — and w is cleir]> a most serious step Cicero, rcfcning to the adoption 
of Clodius, demands ‘whetKcr it \\ is widi your full coOseat that Pubheus 
foiiUius rtcened powers ol life and dc itli over you, as over a son ” (Dt Dome 
20 '"y; Adoption could be carried out befor die tomitia mriata, and die request 
of the person wishinc; to adopt w is ‘ i'^p^wss our dt sue and ordain dut Luai s 
Viknus be the son of Lucius liu is, as justly and hwfully as if he hid been boni 
of thit fitbcx;^and the mother of his fiinilv, and thit Titius have that power of 
liJc Tiid death o\e r Val^^iius, which a f uhff h is over his son ” (Aulus Gedms Attic 
Nfi^hts 5 19 9) OnH if a son be tune famen dialis^ priest of Jupiter, and only if 
1 dmglitcr cidicr m until or be tune i Vestal Virgin, wis this power broken 
(Gaius 3 1 14, laci/u dt mis 4. 16) 

It must always rtimui doubtful ho \ f ir tli s pcfv^ir was exercised, although 
there is no doubt at all of 11 leg'll cxisitiKc , but it is clear th it it was in no ^ i\ 
repugnant to R cni m sentiment fioin the number rf t>me s thu it w as said to h ivc 
been exerristd in the It ench’') steujes of th c il) da)s of Rome One et die 
most famous of ill stories w as the rs of how die lather of Virginia killed hi 
daughter, rathet than sec lur vi >lau J by die hist of Apj uis C laidio, the dccciux/ir 
(law 3 44ft) 

Lny tells how H intius w is rttiii u » home ifur die ^trurHe with the 
C iinatu At the Porti C 1st 11 I c w is met I \ his ui wcaJtd sistei wtio liiJ been 
betrothed to one of the C uriatu She sas tl e cloik of her lover a cloak which 
she had woven with her av n h inds, ini ^11 iii pc il inci ) j c\v^ that he w is de id 
Immediatelv she e( Ikp ed in tcirs litieupni II rati is dre \ In sword and 
killed her for, v h it he m n 1 1 re 1 1 ki erut i i tc Ht wis arrested, tried and 
released Lm ^ocs on Vv ha<- mil 1 nec 1 r n o^t of all in that tnal vsas die 
i Acrnon t)f Ptiblui Horatnis, the fuller, tint li/:. el ughtci hul hunjusdy hiii 
it he had not tliourlit so lit wo iH n \e da fitiiii aiitliciitv, and would 
h ivc piuushed lus sun himself ' (T ivv t '’t ) 

The ease of Spunii^ ( as 111s Vh celhnts v\ s widcK rtj^prtcd Danug his 
runsiilsbip he ippeir<^d to lx ssonu^- the peoph vvitlj ift-* of land ind nienev, 
with the intention of setting up a t)r innv A ocn is his e onsulatc w as ended he 
w IS executed Diorysius cu H'lhnrn 1 s i> lys th it hi i ithc r w is at onet mfeumer 
and accuser and took lixiii home \nd put him to dt itli Livv is more cauaous 
“ There are those who siy that his fitlici was responsible for his pumshnieni, tint 
he tried tjic CISC in lus own house, and di it, after cuising his son to be scourged 
and put to dtath, ht consecrated to Ctres lus pci onal propert) , fiom die proceeds 
of which a statue v as made msc-nbed, ‘ Ihe gift of the Cassian family ' ” The 
statue IS referred to by Pliny the Elder m Ac Naimal Ilt^fory Livy l^j^mstlf 
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prefers dtf acootmt that Spunus was brought to tnd by the cjiwestors, Cjs.^o Fabius 
aid LuumValcnuSy amdso oiEaally executed (Dion) sms of Halicarnassus Roman 
AnhquiUejt S, 7 Livy 5;. 41, VJenus Maximus 5 8 a, Phny Natural Hi 
34 4) 

Valerius Maximus has a story of a ctrtiin Dcaus Silinus He was accused of 
financial maladministration by the Miccdoniuis, of whose province he was 
govcmoi His fifiicr claimed horn the stnitc the ndit to uiscstigite die cr *i- 
plunts After a two-day investigition he t nmd die cli u ge« pro\tcl, and \ amsJitd 
the son from his presence as being iinwc rdi) both of Ins timily and his st ite, 
vshercat die son comnutted smetdt , md Lc dso ts.ll of a c rtun lucm Gcllius, 
s\ht tiled his son on i chirg», of mttndcd puuckK and n quitted him {Valerius 
Maxunus 5 S ^ 9 i) 

Li\ V, fetads, hut person ill v icjctts, a^ii^rv tliu itu r the def it el rhi Vohams, 
the victors w IS snd to lx tin Kneel, bee msc the sou of Aulus PosMmiuis, who, 
tempted to in npporriinirv ot hgluiug to Ins c v\ri i lv«i nid If ft lus post 
util idden, was m the hs ir ol Ins \Ktoiy I eh idc 1 b;^ h s f diet’ orc^i ** (f iv) 

4 

f>n of Livx’s most fimoiis stones is die story ot the fitc of die son of fittis 
M riius ioiquitus 11 the \s r a rh d c lu ulm^ there was m express ordv,r 
lli no P otiuti ihonJd eii >■ "»e 1 1 sine le » ^11 1 it \s •'h i In ul in M-^nhus’s son 
hid >one eui^ f n i kc mn n s n< j i ired ty a f' uh i, h' hid engatreJ ii» 
ngle eon bit 1 jJ li i v i i Im Met » H ntuiii d h me inudst the 
lee! Ill mens of his c< ni de s, c im 1 hi t nls n I u |Oian ^ thi** lie h id } ro\ed 
Gm elf his fithei s son IKu 1 1 i ri 1 evei 1 them me it ot viet rs.exeeutcd 

lum tot di eltdkive to in c\pr s c mm md {Lwy 7 i) liv\ also tells the 

(In n Ue story oi ho s Jniu i 1 runs < pell d i irqiiin md then t und his ovn 
I n arn m t tlius wuo svcie 1 1 t n r 1 I 1 n Kn n bicl “ He put oft the‘ 

f uh r md put ( 11 the ».er il H | e‘ 11 1 to in h r tt »-hm to f*il lu piiblie 

lu 1 fathet 1 u h li 1 ujiusrs.»cd i i inou s retiih <tiou ’ And 
so he exeeiitfcl his own sons 0 iv ay Vdtn 1 M 'imu s i) 

Ail thesi in iinees v\lu i ne h \e qu id 1 , ir^ii 1 ^cndirv sUnics but 
tins I) ot ’ te 11 J di ith \tr 1 sou is is st il KiUj evtrei cd in histenu d times 

During ihe Unu of the C itihni ceii pira(\ Ai 1 is tulsius, the- sou of a ^cnitor, 

had ittielxd Innijeil t " C tihne He w s irresud i id (n lus own fithcr’s 
orelcrs eXiCUiTd His 1 ther dteluvU tint he Ind he«5^oUeu him, ‘ not tor C atdm' 
lo^nnst Ins tounrrv, 1 **■ 1 > nis eoimtiy gunst i itihue (Sillu t C^atiluu 
( on\^trai / 39, Vuhin s M isiniu '') t n ca, in Ins A ( iiufJt a qi otes ts^o 
instances i Inch imolvi I tiu i*atrn po(t u Ht writes ‘ Wirhin my^owii 

* mcinor) the peopl in th^. fe rum st ihlu 1 Kiel) , a Kon Ji Ln ght, widi their 

w nting-st) les because he h id Hoac< d his son to dc itli At jjustus Cxs u: « authority 
bird) reseued bim from the indignant hinds if fathers no le^s tliin sotis ** On 
the otlici hand he quotes the mstinec of a eeitnn T inns, who detected his so»i 
in a^lot agamst his life He called a linnly council, at whtJi no less a petson 
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than Augustus biroself consented to be prc:>cni:. Hic son vfas .proved guilty, but 
the was linuted to banishment to Marsdllea^ 'the ‘father still 

coQtmued to give him the same generous allownnce whidh he^had ^ven hup, 
before his gtult had been proved (Seneca: De C^lmMk i, 15; i, a). 

It is dear that m any civdiscd commumty public opinaon would limit the 
exercise of the patria pott^tas, even before the law had withdrawn it, but the very 
existence of such a nglit made the home of necessity the ceSitre of everythmg, 
and dearly in the early days, when the light was still real, the home was bound 
to be the mam centre of education for any family* 


APPINPIX C 

The Bulla 

4 

Tiif Romans had many diec'i les as to tlic hulk. It ^as obviously a very ancient 
practice; Juvenal i'jIK die htlla thr rirusnmi aurum (5. 164), and therefore its use 
must go batk to Ltru^can times. Plmy the bldtr dates tlic custom back to a 
legendary act of Piiscus l.uqiumus who granted the right to wear the gold bnUii 
to Ins sou who had slam an ciir niy while still wcaiing the tOQa pt^texta (Natural 
Htifory 33. 10). Macinbuis si>s chit die buUa was w'orn by a general in the 
hour of m oftjciJ riiumpb; at sudi a time, in die hoiu of his success, he was 
specially liable to the evil c)c, and. the bulla wis ni amulet to protect him {Saim \ 

1 . 6. Q), It W'ls after the Setonu Punit W ii that the to wear it W'as conceded 
to the clnldrcn of tuxdniai (Macrobius i. 6. 14) It always remomed the sign of 
die ficcborn youth (Cit CIO : Ttr; i Suctomus Rhtt, j), 

Pluraich outluies the vanoii% theoriva iluar it* “Is tliis one of the m,my 
honours which they voted ro die wives dicy captured, that dicir ofTspiing should 
be so decorated ? Or, iii Inmoiir ol the c ourigc ol 1 drcjiun ? It was said that while 
he was sea II but a boy, in the biti*o .*guiist the combined Latin and Etruscan 
forces, lie charged the tneni}*, fell from his horse, widistood with vigour tliosc 
who attacked him, and so cm \)Ui iged the Korn ms. A biilliant victory was won 
over the enemy whose lo.s amoimtcd to sixteen thousand men, and he received 
this prize of valour fiom lus father the king. C>i, because among ’iJhe ancients it 
w^as not counted dishouoinablc or diametul to love handsome young slaves, as 
we can still Icani from comedies, but they were careful to keep their hands off 
freeborn bo)S, and so to prevent mistakes, even if they were met W’ith naked, 
the clhildren used to wear this distmguishing mark? Of, is it a guard against 
licentiousness, a kind of bndJe on their passions, making them aslumed to indulge 
in a man^s vices before they lay aside the badge of cluldhood? The cxplana- 
-tion of Vairo and his school is certainly wrong; it is to the effect that the 
Imila is the ifiolic word holla (i.e, bmUt comisol) and that this omainqttt is V‘K>rn 
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by boys^as a symbol of good counsel. But' may this symbdi not be aaiotbcr 
moon embfetri? Tbe moon at icr full does not look like a sphele, but Kfce a 
Icntil-sccd or a disk; i^^y Empedodes holds that this is her jbn« form.” 

Quest. lOT.)’ 


APPENDIX D 

The spoilt Child 

Tmi AGE of Quintilian was the age of the spoilt cliild. Petroni us, writes: “ It is 
the parents who should be attacked fo» refusing to allow their cliildrcn to profit 
by stern discipline. To begin with» they consecrate their young hopefuls, like 
everything else,, to ambition. Then if they are in a burry for the fulfilment of 
their vows, diey drive the unripe schoolboy into the la^^' courts, and thrust 
eloquence, the noblest of aH callings, upon children who arc still struggling into 
thc*world. If they would allow work to go on step by step, so that bookish 
boys were steeped in diligent reading, their minds formed by wise sayings, their 
pens relentless in tracking dowm the right w«>rd, their cars giving a long hearing 
to pieces they wished to imitate, and. if tliey would convince themselves that 
what took a boy’s fancy was never fine, then the grand old style of oratory would 
have its full force and splendour. As it is, the boy wastes his time at scliool, and 
tbe young man is a laughing stock in the courts. Wor^c riiau that, they will 
not admit when tlicy arc old the errors they have once imbibed in school.” 
{Satyr icon 4), 

Seneca writes On Harmful Prayers: “Do you still desire what your nurse, 
your guardian or your mother has prayed for on your behalf? Do you not yet 
understand what evil they pr,iycd for? Alas, how hostile to ns are the wishes 
of our own folk ! And they are all tbe more hostile in proportion as they are 
more completely fulfilJcd. It is no surpn .c to me at my age that nothing but evil 
attends us from our early A outh: for we nave grown up amid die curses invoked 
by our parents ” (Ep. Mor. 60. 1). He writes ; “ The angr)* prayers of our enemies 
instil false fears in fis: and the affection of our friends spoils us through their 
kindly wislidT. . . .* We are not allowed, 1 maintain, to travel a straight road. 
Our parents and our slaves draw us into wrong ” {P'p. Mor. 94, 54). He writes: 

“ We ask, not what a thing truly is, but what it costs, . . . Our parents have 
instilled into us a respect for gtjd and silver ; in onr early years the craving has 
• been implanted, settling deep within us, and growing widi our growth ** (^. 
Mot. 1 15, il). • « 

Tacitus in die Dialogue on Oratory compares the present widi die past. Elo- 
quence has Men from her high estate “ because of the laziness of our young*. 
me^jj die carelessness of parents, the ignorance of teachers, and the d^jcay 
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fashioned virtues.** There was a clay when the diild was nurtured at his^othcr’s 
breast and on her knee, a day when Cornelia trained the Gracchi; Aurelia, 
' CaCjSar; and Atia, Augustus; but now things arc different : “ Nowadays on the 
other hand, our children arc handed over at thejr birth to some silly little Greek 
serving-niaid, with a mile slave, who may be an)"onc, to help her, — quite 
frequently the most woitlilcss member of the whole establishment, incompetent 
for any serious service. It is fiom the foohsli tittle-tattle of sucli persons that the 
children receive their eailiest impressions, wlule their minds arc still pliant and 
unfoimtd; .ind there is not a soul m the hoiis; who cares a jot wdiat he siys or 
docs an the ptcscnce of lus baby master. Yes, .eid the parents themselves m ike 
no effort to tiain tlicir little oiks in goodness <md in self-control; for they grow 
np m an atmocpheie of and pertness, in which they conic giadually to lose 
all sense of shame, and all respect both* f')r themselves and for other pC4)plc. 
Again there arc the peculiar and tliarictcnsiic vices of this mctropol s of our , 
taken on, ns it seems to me, .ilmosr in the mother’s womb — the passion for pKtV- 
actois, and tlie niai?*a for gladiatoml shows and horsc-racinq; and when the 
nnnd is engrossed m sur h occupations, w hat room is feft over for higher pursuits ^ 
How few are to be found whose home-talk runs to onv other subjects than these? 
Wliat else do we hear our younger mai talking about whenever we cuter ihtir 
lectuic-halls ? And the teaclicis me just as bad, Yvuh them, too, suth tv'»pn.j 
supply iinterial for possip witli thar clisscs inoic frequently tli.jp any others, 
for it is nor by' the strict adminisir a.ou of discipline, or by giving proof of tluir 
ability to teach lint thc\ get pupils topethei, luit by paslnn;^ thcnisilvrs into 
notice at morning c JIs and h\ the rnck-i of to d\l^nl (Diah^inc on Oratory rS, ?o) 
Even when w^c make \.vc.Ty allowance tot the cxuiceiations of oi itor^, it is 
a dark picture of the home cuxnonmdit in whu h tl)c child gicvv up. 


APPrNDlX E 

The Roman Gi annual ka 

It is a nutter of interest to ^ce h'wv tlic actual ^^rannuatm measj,’red up to Quin- 
tilian's high standards, as tlic thumb-nail ‘•ketches of Siutonms dc^jct tliem in 
his On Grammatiam, 

Suetonius begins by saying lb it this kind of teaching began from the humblest 
of beginning; hut reached a stage when even the most eminent men conrnbuted 
to it, and when there were no fewer dion twenty well-ati ended schools in Rome, 
A gramm^tiois who was a real scholar, and m outstanding readier could command 
a -very high price. Lutatms Daphnis was bought tor 700,000 sesterces, and 
tjfterwards set free. Luaus Appuleius w.is lured by Efiaus Calvinus to teach for 
400 sesterces a year (3). Most of Ac grrnnfnatici were frecdnien. Such were 
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Saevius Nicatior (s), Lucnis Ateius (<?), Cornelius Epicadus, wha was the freedman 
of Sulla (1:2), Lemeus, who was the freedman of Pompey (15), Quujtus Oeabus 
Epirota, whp was the fGn^edinan of Atticus (i^), Gaius Julius Hyginus, who ji»vas* 
the freedman of Augustus (20), gome of them had very humble origins Marcus 
Grupho, one of the most famous, who hid an AlexanJnm education, and who 
never stipulated any class fee, but depended ctitnely on the free gifts of the 
gratitude of his pjpds, had been exposed when a child, and wis educated lly 
man who picked him up. Gaius Mclissus, who was helpt d by Maecenas, and who 
arranged the library in the Colonnade of Occivia, was another who had been 
exposed when he was a child (6, 21) Siabcnuj Eros, who numbtred Brutus and 
Cassius among his pupils, had been a sla\t, and, when he w is put up for auction, 
had purchased himself with his savings Stnboiuus Aplirodistos is described 
the slave and pupil of Orbilius (ro) • 

Man) of them came from tht oddest backtrrounds Luans Otbilias uotonous 
os the plaj^ows Orbtlius of Horace, h id had a varicil career He w is left an orphan 
when a child; he beca*nc a migistrates’ ati«.ndmr, then a -subaltern (cotnculus) 

St rving in Macedonia, and dfen a ca vairy officer, before he became a \irammatmts (9) 
Liiuib Crassiaus had been conn^'ctcd with the sti^c as oi' i*- distant to wnt«rs 
ot luces (sh) Mucus Peunpomu'j M>r tUus, th». most pcdintic critic of them 
ill, set ms to hue begun hfc as a boxi r (22) Qiuntiii Renmms Palarmon began 
hfc IS a worn in’s homt-bom slue, hi became a \ c uer to trade; he succeeded 
in cducUmg hjmsjf by listenin'* ts> th Ic on >f dit teirher wnen he was acting 
is pat^aqoif>.is to his masters M)n (2j) Mucir \ Jem ^ P-obus, is Suetomu^ puts 
It, “ lor 1 long time sought in ip]> uiitmcnt i centurion, finallv grew tired of 
wilting, and devoted hnnscll to study” (■*4) 

Some few of the gi immin us 1 tcu u \ rv rich, b" ^ maiw ‘itJicr coasted or 
died m ]>ovcrt) MueiL^* Poin^'ihus Androiij^is w l^ so poor tli r he had to sell 
for 1 pitreuc books writn** ’ hi isell, ^ b*ch ilitr\\'>rd b' ime Imious is 
i/oiks of litcTory c ntuum fx) Pubhns V iliriiis C ato Ji\ i d r > an old igc, but died 
in cAtrcmc pose Us uul Jmost chstititn 1 biiiuJ in i little hovJ (n) Gaius 
lulhis Hvginus, though he w (s tl fncdii in 01 ^uj;lisUis u \ the fibrin in efthe 
Pal tin# library di d ni poserty (2 >; Evsn Orbihus lumseh was so poor that, os 
he sud, ** he lived under the tiLs ’ (g) Si mi v>l tneni niide rc.d contnbutions 
to their subject ^yumtiis Cacihas Fpirou was tlic lii't to krturc in Latin and 
on Latui authors, he it w is who introduced Vir ni into the cumi^ulum (16k It 
may well be that Maeus VaUiau Probii> did u-. In’ vod SuetoMus tdl us of 
him that in die piovnuiil sehool where h ^ I studied Ik had read leniAil of the 
carher authors who hid lingerecJon m the pioviuccs, but who were forgotten in 
* Rome. He continued to reach these mdiois m Rome, in^ devoted his time to 
producing accurate texts of dii m this m ly have been a not unusofld contri- 
bution to the scholirship of lii$ tUy (24;. Marcus Venins Haccus was the most 
successful of them all. His income imountcd to icx),ooo sesterces a year. Augustus* 
cho|,s him os the teacher of his grandsons. He has a special niche m dhc haD of 
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fame for he seem^ to have been the inventor of the prbe The prize he 

provided wal some old book, “ either beautiful or rare ” {17)^ 

* jSomc of these grammattci were voluminous writew, Lwdtis Atdus, who 
dignified himself with the sdf-chosen name of Phihlogm, writes to Hermas- 
Remember to recommend my hylc {hyle in Greek is Used as the tatins used 
siha; the meamng is ‘ timber books entitled hyle or siha provided in rough 
form' the raw material for orator)'; sermon outlines and illufitations would be 
a not unfair pj^rallcl) to others; as you know, it consists of material of every kind, 
in eight hundred books ” (10). Gaius Melissus produced no fewer than one 
hundred and fifty volumes of “ Tiiflcs ” or ‘Jests ” (21). Marcus Antoniu: 
Gnipho left two volumes on the Latin language (7). 

Some few of these grammattci loft \cr^ unsavoury reputationsu Quintus 
Cscalius Epirota, for all his other distmctons, seems to have been an tinplcasmt 
cliaractcr. He was disnusscd from his post, when he 'was teaching the daughter 
of Attiats, who was the wife of Marcus Agrippa, for improper conduct to her, 
and later was said live on terms of more than decent intimacy with Cornelius 
Gallus (16)- Quintus Rcnimiiis P daemon, teacher (^luiitihan and audior of 
die first Latm grammar, was a notoriously and shimelessly bcentious cliancter. 
He was constantly m debt although his school brought him in 400,000 sestcices 
a year. He was a big Inisintss inm as well as a (TrammatiLit^ , owning a Limn of 
Uilors* shops and vincyaids. Both 1 ibciitis md Claudius declared that there was 
no man less fitted to be entrusted with the tdu,. ition of bo vs, for w is notorious 
for every kind of vice (2^)* 

It IS clear that the grammattci were i \tr\ mixed lot, and few (cmld have 
reached the standard 'which Qumtihan reg tided as luce^saiy. 


APPFNIMX F 

The Quoiatioiii of Clement of Alexandria 

As A MATTER of interest wc list the authors quoted with the number of quotitions, 
if more than one, ui brackets: Lpuuru', Anstode, Phto' (2c;), Zeno, 1 hales, 
Antipatros, Anstobulus, l'md<ir (A), Homer (is), CalhtnacKus Hesiod (5), 
tpicharmus (2), Aratus (5), lX‘mo^ ntus, L mpcdoelcs (3), Heraclitus (7), Solon (2), 
Anthisthcncs, Xenophon, The Sibyl (2), Xenophanes (3), Bacch'vlidcs(2), rlcantlic-i 
(3), Amphi«>n (3), Hecatscus, Sophocles (4), Euripides (2), Pinthous, yFsch^lus (2), 
limbus the Locnan, Orpheus (lo), Xenociatcs, Menander (3), Diphilus (2)^ The 
Orphic Hymns, Archilochus, Phoc>dides, Philemon, The Oracles, Thcaxidas, P,u- 
menides, Melrodorus, Agathon. 

I It is of interest to note how Clement finds his parallels. He finds forecasts of 
tbc Sabbath in the following quotations: ** The first* the fourth and the seventh 
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day 'vmcte hdd sacred (Hesiod) And c«i the seventh day came the sacred 

day “ The seventh was sacred It was the seventh day antf all dungs were 
accomplished And on the seventh room we leave the stream of Acheron*** 
(all from Homer); It was jjie seventh mom and they had all things done **; 
“ Among good days is the sev'cnth day, and the seventh race **; “ The seventh i& 
among the prime, and the seventh is perfect '^(all from Calhraachus). Jfe finds 
a forecast of the Trinity in the following passage fiom Plato’s Turn us: “ AiOund 
die king of all, all dungs arc, and because uf him arc all dungs; iuid he is the cause 
of all good things; and around the sccona are the things second in order: and 
around the third, the third,” He finds a ucar-predicTiou of what he calls “ the 
economy of salvation ” in the following pass'ij;e fiom Plato’s Republic: “ Thus 
he who IS constituted just shall be scoiiigcJ, shall be stretched im the rack shall 
be bound, have his ryes put i)ut, at list, having spfifered all evds, sh.Jl be 
crucified.” 

Once again foi interest we list the waiteis qiu ted* Orplieus (4), H»mcr (ts), 
Musxiis (2), Archiloeiius ^), Cratimi (2^ Euupides (22), i 5 %chvlus, Meninder (2), 
Theogms (5), tpicharnuis (^), St^plneUs (o), Solon (2), Hesiod (?), Plito (o), 
'llicodt ttes, Barch) lidcs. Mi schioii, Aijsti pliuics (4^ An cicon, Thras)mac 4 m», 
Xcropl'ion {2), Akmaeon Po^i(hppe , Siiuonj Auj^ias, Antimichus of Itos, 
C alh IS, Pmvasis, lum(lu>, Piici c^dts, Cntii'', Pliilistus, 'lliuodidcs (2), 
Plulctnon (2), inipodocles (.), Pup.cmJi's, mus Nicks, ^schinc^, Hypendc^ 
(2), l^ocrites(2), Antipho, Philin is, I )cn«osLlviies ( 0 , 1 hcoponipu% I lerachtiis (2), 
Atliimas the Pvtliigo^'eau, Aiistotlc, "Ibc M\>niKs, Acusilius, Gorgias, Bion, 
Anstock's L/*andns, HeUinjcns, Htciiau^ AndrotiOn Pluloehorus, Democritus. 
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schools, 178-186. See also Gods, 
Poetry 

Litterator, The, 160, 178 
Livius x\ndronicus, i8r 
Livy, T44n, I5in, 159, 268, 269 
Logic, 157, 178 
Longus, 264 

LScian, 68, 74, I04n, 105, io6n, loSn, 
109, HI, 113-14, 136-8, 199 
Lucifer of Calans, 230-1 
Lulab, Tlic, 21-2, 36 
lycurgus, 50. 53-63 passim, 70, 75, 127 
Lydian mode, 127 

Macrobms, 270 

Mjrcus Aurelius, 181, 192# 

Marriage customs. 111 Athens, 90, 111 
Sparta, 60-2 

Maiual, 163-4, f66-7, 16811, 170, iSi 
Mathematics, sec Arithmetic, Geo- 
metry' 

Migilhili, 40 n 
Mrgillus, 74 
Mcir, Rabbi, 40, 4s 
Muiahot, 2Tn, 3811 

Menander, 164, 183, 206, 213, 251, 274, 

275 

Mezuzah, The, 35-6 
Military training: m Athens, 138; in 
Sparta, 50-2, 54, 57, 62^ 04-6, 68-76 
Mmudus Felix, 200, 21 1, 266 
Misluiah, The, 34-5, 38-40, 4 in 
Moses, 13-14, 24, 33, 36, 39, 54 , 22$, 
230, 250 

Mothers’ part in education: among 
Christians, 256; Gredcs, 91, 95-6, 
100, 148; Jews, 17; Romans, 145, 
150-1, 153, 155, 157 » 173. 272 


Am 
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Mousikc, ki3, 124, 128n, 129, 130, 134. 
See also Music 

Music: among Chnsdanfi, 156-7; in 
Greece, 66-9, 70, 79, 82, 103-4,^06, 
110, 112-14, 124-130, T41, 187; in 
Rome, 147, 154, J63, 186-9. Sec also 
Mousike 
Nehemiah^ 23 
Nidali, 37n 
Numbers^ 42n, 46 

Nurses: among Christians, 2S5-6; in 
Athens, 97-8, 102, 105-8 ; in Rome, 
150, I 5 h I 53 » 170, 17^, 177, 187; 
in Sparta, 64 

Olympic Games, 68-9, 132-3. Scf* also 
Athletics, Physical Education 
Optatus, 2430 

Oral teaching: among the Athciuans, 
117-19; Jews, 23-4, 39-4^; Romans, 
168-9, Spartans, 70-1 
Oratory, 82. 109, 170, 177, 187, t88, 
189, 191, 222, 223, 225. 226, 229, 
230, 27 [, 274 

Origcn, 198, 200, 216-8, 229, 231, 
Ovid, 164, 183, 207 
0 \):hynchus Legion, 191 

Paidagogos, Ihc, g6-icx>, 110, 113, 172, 
-i73 

Paidonomos, 64-5 
Paidotrihes, The, 112, 131, tU“ 7» 
PaLustra, The, 134-9. Sic aho Physical 
Education, Wrc^ing 
Pankration, Thl% 112, 132, 133, 137-S 
Pantsenus, 214 

Parents: and the education ot Aihai- 
lans, 89-91, 96-S, 100, 102, in, *112; 
Christians, 234-8, 257-202; Jews, 
1^-17. 33 . 35 -^; Romans. 145. U?- 
J59. 170, 17^ 190, 267-270, 271-2; 
Spartans, 64-5. See also Mothers* 
par^m educatiou 


Passover, see Feast of die Passover 
Patria potestas, 147, 267-276 
Paul, Saint, 31, 37, x8i, 192, 194, 209, 
213, 227, 235 
Pausanias, 53, 74-5 
Pcntathl^ The, 133 
Pentecost, see Feast of Pentecost 
Pcncles, 54n, 55, 85-6^ 91, 100, 
225 

Persecution of Christians, 227-9, 232, 
241-250 
Pcrsius, 22on 

Personal text, Jewish, 42-3 
IVifl/iim, 22n, 37n 
Pesikta, 3211 
pp\ikta Rahha/h, iir% 

Petromus, 27 1 
Pharisees, 33, 4011 
Phciditia, 59, 69, 71 
PhtUppiati^j Fpistk to the, 192 
Philo, 12, 24, T92 

Philosophers and the larly Chiistians, 
202-210, 215, 217, 222, 225, 228, 231. 
.S.e also Culture, Litciature 
Philostciririus, 249-250 
Plulostratus, iCan 
Phrygian mode, 127, 1S7 
Phi /ms’s lyre, 53 

]'h)SKal education: for Athcniaas, 80, 
TOS- 4 , 106, no, IT2, J30-141; 
dinstians, 2^6; Romans, 155, 157, 
178, 1S9; Spartans, Oo, 08-9, 

75. Sec also Boxing, Wresthng 
Pindai, t:o, 127, 133, 251, 274 
Piomus, 19s 

Plato, 5311, >8n, 79n, 99, 100, 102-4, 
K ’^-9, non, 112, 116, 125, 127, 135, 
13011, 186, 188, 200, 201, 203-6, 2^10, 
213, 215, 219, 25i. ^ 74 , 275; Ltfu;s, 
5211, 6711. 68, 72. 74 , 75, 9 < 5 , 
106-7, 113, 117^1. 118, 121-3, 126, 
128. J29, 131, 141, 1450; Republic, 
81, 85, 87, 88, 95 , 96. 98, lOl, 102, 
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io8, 119-121, 126, 128-131, X34, 

i40n, 264 

Pliutus, 150, 183, 212, 263 
Play, ^ee Games 
Pliny, 144, 154, 213, 228 
Pliny the Elder, 265, 268-9, ^70 
Plotinus, 86 

Plutarch, 50-78 pmwn, 89, o'', 9% lOon, 
102, 107, 326, J27, 129, I3'», I33n, 
138, 143, I4S11, 14S-9. T54-7, 

159, 164, 16511, 178, i"9n, 225, 2/0-1 
Poetry, TO>-4, ii2, 117-121, lu, i-<>-7> 
130, 141, 175, 182, 1S4, j86, 189^ 
201, 2T9, 225, 24S t also Liter iturc 
Polybius, 14411, 147, i7'>-ibo, 264-^ 
Polycarp, 193. - 36-7 

Pontius, 194 
Propertius, 162 

Proverbs, 35, 16, 170, 25, 27, 3on, 43% 

257 

Prudentius, 152-3 

PsahttSy 15, i6n, 36, 4211, 230, 2:^7 

Psycliolog), 28 

Puinslunciit, 5t( Disciplii c 

Qimitilian, 83, 150. 15111, 160, 161, 162, 
165, 107, 169-177, 3 '' -191 pns ,IH, 
265, 271, 272, 271 

Quintus CdLuJius Lpirota, 1S3, 273-4 
Quintus Rcinmiijs Pilcmon, 184, 

273-4 

Religious c due itioii amone Uii isti ms, 
23<)-7» 254-7, Jc\s s 12-14, 24-5, 3 S- 9 » 
46-8; Romans, T 52-4 Stcahoijodi 
PJittor, Ihc, 160, 178 
Rhetone, 157, 170, 37S, 217, 219, 221, 
245» 248 

Rmarn, Lptstle to the, 232 
Rufiivis, 218-19 


St, Luke's Compel, 240^ 234JK, 23511, 246, 
255 

St Mark's Gospel, 2411, 23411, 235m 
St,p^Matthew'i Gospel^ 2411, 214, 234n, 
2350, 246, 255 

St Peter, First Eptjfle of, 116, 192 

Sallust, 269 

Silomo, Rabbi, 16 

Samuel //, 15 

Satihednn; 3211 

School hohda’ss in Greece, 114, 239 
Schoolmasters, ice Teachers 
Schools for Christims, 238-241, 247, 
Greeks, 105-6, 110-17, 134-9, 148, 
Jews, 11-15, 22-3, 31“ 5» 37-8, 
Romans, i47-9» 159-163, i66, 1691 
175-6* 272 
Scribes, Ihc, 25, 29 
Sicond Cknunt, 393 

Scncci, i 6 u 167, 183, 207, 264, 265, 
269, 270, 271 
Sente ntur, 168, 190 
Sergius the graniinarian, 182, i83n 
Seven iges of- the Jews, 34 
ScvtLis Impiiicus, 263 
Sliahhatli, 3211, 36n, 46n 
Shatiimas 14, 36 
Shetna, Ihc, 42 
Shcmaiah, 45 
Slumoth Kabbah, 3811 
Simon bcii-Slictacli, 32-4 
Slates used in Schools, 13, t6i 
S lavery in Ciiccce, 51-2, 62, 71, 76-7, 
79, 99, 141. i^5» 166. 178, 

205, 267, 272, 273 

Soerxtes, 53, 55 , 56n, 67, 81, 87, 91, 
93-5, 98, 100, 104, 109, iH-13, 119, 
124. 129-132, T35* 139-140, 155, 186, 
225 

Socrates the liistonan, 232-3, 243n, 249, 
250, 25in 

Solon, 102, X09, no, 132, 137, 263, 

274, 275 


Sabbadi, The. 36, 274 
Sages, The, 25, 27-31 
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Son of Sirgch, Tlie, 25 

Sonq of Songs^ The, 257 

Sophists, 53, 66, 67, 7jn, 139, 141, 

245 

Sophocles. 90, 117, T 4 I, 213, 274. 275 
Sotah, 3811 

Sozomen, 219, 241^2, 24311, 24411, 248- 
^ 25 T passim 
Spinning, 254, 256 
Spurius Camlius, 148-9, I 59 
State control of cclncatioTi: in Athens, 
109-112, 130; in Sparta, 49-^0, 
54. 62-4* 75, 77; not 111 Rome, 148,« 
i6t 

Stobjcus, 264 

Stoics, 55, 192, 205, 206, 210, 214 
Stones for children, i07-(), %59 
Strabo, 117 

Suetonius, 14911, 15411, 16^11, i6sn, 181, 
182, 18511, i86n, 213, 22711, 264, 270, 

272-4 

Snhhah, 1711, 2211, 

Swimming, log, 154, IS5 
Synagogue, The, 13, 24-5, 32, 33, 36. 
37 , 42 

Tabernacles, sec Feast of rancriuclcs 
Tacitus, 151, 213, 20 1, 268, 2 

Talmud, I’be, 1 1, 12, 10. 24, 32, 33, 3 F, 
40, 41, 43 

Tatian, 199, 203-4, -09 
leathers; among C lirMiaiis, 23t>-24t, 
246; Greeks, 78, 79, tio-14, 131, 
134-7; Jews, 11-T6, 15, 32 -‘l. 37-40. 
43-6; Ronmns,*^3, 148-9, is9-i65, 
T69, 171, 173. l75-8» 244-S, 

272-4. See also Grammaticus, Kit- 
haristes, etc. , 

Technical education, see Trades 
Terence, 83, 183, 263, 265 
Terpander, 53, 67 
Tertullian, 194-7, 200, 202-5, -JO. 

228, 239-240, 251, 266 


llicatrc. The, 260-1 
Theocritus, io8n 

Thcodoret, 219, 242n, 243n, 248, 250 
Tlicophilus of Antioch, 199, 20111 * 
Theophrastus, iii, 114, 127, 13611, 
140 

Tliessal^iaiii, Lint Epistle to the, it)2 
Tliucydidcs, 52. 54n, 8511, 9m, 105, 
245, 275 

Tmiothcos’s lyre, 53 
Timothy, Pit Epistle to, 44n, 23 5n 
Timothy, Second Epistle to^ ijn, 44n 
Tirocinium fon. The, 158 
Titih, Epiitk to, 44n, 23 5n 
Toga praciexta, 152-3, 158, 270 
Togavirilis, 158 
Torah, The, see Law, 1 nc 
Trades* in (rrcck education, 63, 79-84^ 
100-2 ; m Jewish education, x6, 44, 
102 

Tiaditioti the fomidation of Roman 
education, 146-7, 159 
Training for cinzensiup in Atbenian 
education, 80-1, 84-5, 122 
Training for war, sec Military training 
Tutois 15, 166. See aLo Paidagogos 
Iwclvc Tables, The, 157, 181, 267 
I\rtxiis, 50, 67 

Valerius Mi\imus, 269 

Varro, 14', 157, 102, 186, 213, 270 

Agetius, 160 

Virgil, 103, 183, 207, 213 

Wax Tablets in Schools, 103, 113, 116. 
162, 16/ 

Wisdom as tauglit by the Sages, 25- 

Wisdom of fsus. The, 25 
Wisdom oj Solomori, The, 25, 37-8 
Wrestling, 69, no, 112, rt 4 ,*J 33 . 134 , 
136, 139, 14I' Physical^ 

Education 
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Writing: as tan^ by Ae Greeks, 119, 130, I3in, ijan, 1390, 274, 
103, ii6; by the Romans, 167,. 275 

J 74 . 254 

Yoma^ I2n, 360 

Xenophanes, 133, 274 Yore Deah^ 44n 

Xenophon, 53-73 passim^ 81, 87, 91-3, 
icSs, io8n, HI, ii2n« ii7n, 118, Zadok, Rabbi, 44 
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